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Ant. I.—Substance of two Speeches delivered in the House of 

~ Commons on the 2\st and 25th March, 1825, by the Right 
Honourable Wit1t1am Husxkisson, respecting the Colonial 
Policy and Foreign Commerce of the Country. pp. 88. Lon- 
don, 1825. 


T understand the nature and probable effect of the changes 
that have been lately effected in our colonial system, and 
to judge whether those chutes ate calculated to promote the 
real interests and prosperity of the British Empire, are obvious- 
ly objects of the greatest interest and importance. But to ar- 
rive at correct conclusions on these points, we must take 2 much 
more enlarged view of the subject than has been taken in the 
Speeches before us; and enter at some Jength upon an exami- 
nation of the great principles involved in the colonial system. 
We shall endeavour to be as brief as possible. But the diffi- 
culty of the subject, and the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in the experiment on which we have entered, must ex~ 
euse us if we should dwell on some points at greater length 
than impatient or superficial readers may think necessary. 
Various motives have, in different countries and ages, led 
to the formation of colonies. * The Greek colonies of an- 


** Seneca has given, in a few words, a very clear and accurate 
statement of the different motives that induced the ancients to found 
cotonies—* Nec omnibus eadem causa relinquendi queerendique patriam 
‘ fuit. Alios excidia urbium suarum, hositlibus armis elapsos, in alie~ 
_‘ na, spoliatos suis, expulerunt : Alios domestica seditio submovit : 
VOL. XLII. NO, 84, 
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tiquity seem to have been chiefly founded by citizens whom 
the violence and fury of contending factions had forced to leave 
their native land; but they were sometimes formed for the pure 
pose of relieving the mother country of a redundant popula. 
tion, and sometimes also for the purpose of extending the sphere 
ef commercial transactions, or of conducting them with greater 
security and advantage. The relations between the mother 
country and the colony depended, in a great measure, on the 
motives which led to the establishment of the latter. When 
a colony was founded by fugitives, forcibly expelled from their 
ancient homes; or when it was founded, as was frequently the 
ease, by bodies of voluntary emigrants, who received no as- 
sistance from, and were in no respect controlled by the parent 
state, the colony was from the first independent: And even 
in those rarer cases in which the emigration was conducted 
under the superintendence of the parent city, and when the 
colony was protected by her power and influence, the depend- 
ence was, in most cases, far from being absolute and complete: 
The great bulk of the Greek colonies, therefore, were really 
mdependent states ; and though they commonly regarded ‘the 
land of their forefathers with filial respect, though they yield. 
ed to its citizens the place of distinction at public: games and 
religious solemnities, and were expected to assist them’ in time 
of war, they did ‘so as allies only, on fair'and equal terms; 
and never as subjects. Owing to the freedom of their insti- 
tutions, and their superiority in the arts of civilized life to the 
native inhabitants of the countries among whom they were 
generally placed, these colonies rose, in a comparatively short 
period, to:a high pitch of opulence and refinement; and many, 
among them, as Miletus and Ephesus in Asia Minor, Syracuse, 
and Agrigentum in Sicily, and Tarentum and Locri in Italy, 
not only equalled, but greatly surpassed their mother cities in 
wealth and power. The colonists were all imbued with the 
active enterprising character of their ancestors; and as they, 
and their mother cities, were all. intimately connected by the 
strong and powerful ties of kindred, of language, customs, and, 
religion, a close and very extensive intercourse uniformly sub+ 
sisted. amongst them, ‘The industry and inventive powers of 


« Alios nimia superfluentis populi frequentia, ad exonerandas vires, emi- 
‘. sit: Alios pestilentia, aut frequens.terrarum hiatus, aut aliqua intos 
* leranda infelicis soli ejecerunt : Crewe Jertilis ore, et in. maj 

‘ landate, fama corrupit: Alios alia, causa excivit domibus suis.’ 
Consol. ad Helviam, cap. 6. 
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the inhabitants of each particular city and colony were thus 
whetted and improved by the competition of all the rest; and 
q stimulus was given to the spirit of emulation and discovery, 
that contributed, in a degree not easy to be conceived, to.acce- 
lerate the civilization and improvement of the ancient world. 
', The Roman colonies were partly, but in a very inferior de- 
ec, formed for the same objects as those of the Greeks. But 
- were, generally speaking, founded by and under the au- 
thority of the Roman government, and were intended to serves 
atonce, as outlets for poor and discontented citizens, and as 
military stations, er garrisons, to secure the subjection of the 
conquered provinces over which they were scattered. . The 
most intimate political union was always maintained between 
these. colonies and the mother city. Their internal govern- 
ment was modelled on that of Rome; and, while their su- 
perior officers were almost all appointed by and sent from 
the capital, the colonists. were made to contribute their fulb 
quota of troops and taxes, to assist in carrying on the inter- 
winable contests in which the Republie was almost constant- 
ly engaged. * 
. The early colonies of mest modern nations were founded by 
private adventurers, influenced either by, the hope of gain, or 
by a desire.to escape from religious. persecution, . without any 
wish to relieve the mother country of a surplus population, ox 
to. bridle subjugated provinces, On their first institution, there- 
fore, the modern colonies approached, though with some essen- 
tial variations, more nearly to the Grecian than the Roman, 
model—But the period of ae freedom was of very limited du» 
ration. They were very soon subjected to laws and regulations; 
tamed in the metropolis, and calculated, as was to be suppos- 


“* The subject of the ancient colonies has been treated. by many. 
writers ; among others by Bougainville, in his Dissertation, which’ 
gained the prize given by the French Academy in 1745. Professor 
Barron of “St Andrew’s, in an anonymous treatise on the Hist 

the Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity, published in 1777, la- 
boured to prove, that the ancients exercised the same species of con-' 
trol over their colonists that has been commonly exercised by the 
moderns. Barron's tract was answered by Dr Symonds of Cam- 
bridge, who published Remarks on it in 1778, and by Sir William: 
Meredith, in his Historical Remarks on the Taxation of Free States,: 
published in.1781. Barron’s tract seems also'to have given rise to. the 
excellent work of St Croix Del’ Etat et du Sort des Anciennes Colonies, 
published in 1778. 
S2 
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ed, rather to promote its interests than those of the colony. At 
a somewhat later period, the foundation of colonial establish. 
ments was eagerly patronized by most European governments, 
in the view of extending commerce, and of enriching the mo- 
ther country, by securing to her the exclusive possession of the 
market of distant countries; and where, from the thinness of 
the aboriginal population, or their inferiority in the arts of ci- 
vilized life, the colonists were enabled to amass fortunes with 
comparative rapidity. 

The Spaniards who first resorted to America after its disco- 
vet'y, had no intention of settling in the country, or of coloniz- 
ing it. .'The idea that gold and silver alone constituted wealth, 
was then universally prevalent; and the bold and enterprising 
companions and followers of Columbus, instead of engaging in 
mdustrious undertakings, which they neither understood nor 
relished, sought only to enrich’ themselves by plundering the 
feeble and defenceless natives of that gold and silver which they 
had accumulated, and of the abundance of which the most ex- 
aggerated accounts were immediately spread throughout Eu- 
rope. It was the thirst for gold—the -auri sacra fames, in 
its most literal and degrading form—that added the empires 
of Mexico and Peru to the Spanish Crown,—that inspired 
Cortez and Pizarro with zeal to undertake, and courage to 
execute, their daring and hazardous enterprises. When the 
Spanish adventurers arrived on an unknown coast, their sin- 
gle inquiry was, whether it abounded in gold. If it did, 
they remained, for some time at least, in the country; if not, 
they immediately set sail for some other quarter. The slow 
progress of the Spanish colonies, after their first discovery, 
must principally be ascribed to this cause. The gold and silver 
accumulated by the natives was very soon exhausted ; and the 
skill and energy of the successive swarms of adventurers, who 
continued to pour into the country, were principally directed to 
the unproductive and generally ruinous trade of mining. The 
few large fortunes that were made in this way, like the large prizes 
in a. lottery, inflamed the cupidity of the multitude, and gave 
an appearance of credibility to the fabulous accounts of the ex- 
cessive productiveness of the mines. After the gambling spirit 
which had exclusively actuated the early adventurers, had be 
gun to. subside, the colonists gradually betook themselves to 
agricultural and commercial pursuits. And the vast variety of 
valuable productions with which Mexico and the other Span- 
ish colonies abound, the extreme richness of their soil, and 
their advantageous situation, would, had they been only ‘to 
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lerably well governed, have occasioned their rapid increase, in 
wealth and civilization. Buta blind and intolerant despotism 


' paralyzed all their energies, and fettered and retarded. their 


progress. All the abuses and defects of the government of old 
Spain were transferred to, and multiplied in, the colonies. 
The whole property of those vast regions was considered as 
vested in the crown of Spain; and every law or regulation, 
whether of a local or general nature, affecting their government, 
emanated from the council of the ladies, in which, it was suppos- 
ed, the king was always present. We cannot stop to describe 
the sort of regulations to which the colonists were subjected with 
any degree of minuteness; but we may notice a few of them to 
furnish the means of judging of their general spirit and probable 


effect. It was, for example, made a capital offence to carry on 


any intercourse with foreigners ; and the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent colonies were even forbidden any intercqurse with; each 
other, unless under the strictest and most vexatious regulations : 
There were several articles, such as flax, hemp, and wine, which 
they were not permitted to cultivate; at the same time that the 
crown reserved to itself the monopoly of salt, tobacco, gunpow- 
der, and some other less important articles: The alcavala, and 
other oppressive imposts, which had proved destructive of in- 
dustry in Old Spain, were rigorously levied as well on the ex- 
ports as ou the imports of the colonies: No situation of 
power or emolyment could be filled except by a native of Old 
pein: The Catholic religion was established to the exclusion 
of every other ; and bishops, tithes, and the inquisition, followed 
in its train; while, in order still better ta consolidate and 
strengthen the foundations of this monstrous despotism, the 
sevetnnent endeavoured to make the colonists insensible of 

eir degradation by proscribing every species of instruction, 
and watchfully opposing the introduction and progress of all 
useful knowledge ! 

Under such circumstances, we cannot be surprised that 
the continental colonists, among whom the monopoly system 
was maintained in its greatest purity, should have leaguichs 
ed for above two centuries in a state of sluggish inactivity. 
‘Though surrounded by all the means of producing wealth, 
they were not generally wealthy. Oppression rendered them 
indolent; and went far to deprive them not only of the power, 
but also of the wish, to emerge from poyerty, The progress of 
the colonists, who occupied the West India Islands, was not 
quite so slow. It is certain, however, that up to the middle of 
last century, Spain reaped no greater advantage from the pos- 
session of Cuba, Hispaniola, and Porto Rico, than England 
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‘or France from the smallest of their dependencies. In proof 
of this we may mention, that the noble island-of Cuba, which 


could without difficulty supply all Europe with sugar, did not, . 


in 1750, produce a sufficient quantity even for the consumption 
of Old Spain.. But the combined influence of an arbitrary and 
intolerant government, and of a degrading superstition, could 
not balance the means of improvement, which the fertility of the 
soil, and the command thence arising over most of the necessa- 
ries and many of the conveniences of life, gave to the colonists, 


Owing also to the total incapacity of Old Spain to furnish ‘her , 


transatlantic provinces with a sufficient supply of the articles 
she had forced them to import from Europe, and the conse- 
quent extension of the contraband trade directly and indirectly 
carried on with them by the other European nations, she had 
been compelled gradually to relax the severity of her commer- 
cial monopoly. A new impulse was thus given to thé spirit of 
industry. The colonists began to be more sensible of the na- 
tural advantages of their situation, and less inclined to submit 
to the blind and bigotted policy of the Spanish court. Ih 
3781 a rebellion broke out in Peru, in consequence of an at- 
tempt made by the government to establish a new monopoly 
in that province, which threatened to end in the total dissolution 
of the comexion between Spain and South America, and was 
not quelled without great difficulty and much bloodshed. Bit 
the spirit of liberty when once excited, could not be again s 
pressed. It continued to gain ground progressively, until the 
commencement of the late contest between France and Spain 
anterrupted the communication with the mother country, aid 
gave the colonists an opportunity of proclaiming that independ- 
ence which, after a lengthened and bloody struggle, they have 
happily succeeded in achieving. 

he English, who, like ali the other nations of Europe, had 
been impressed with mingled feelings of admiration and envy 
by the extent and importance of the acquisitions made by the 
Spaniards in the New World, speedily entered with enthusiasm 
and ardour into the career of discovery. Owing, however, to 
the bull which Ferdinand and Isabella had obtained from the 
Pope, conveying to them the ample donation of all the couf- 
tries inhabited by infidels that the Spaniards had discovered, or 
might discover, the English, to avoid encroaching on the do- 
minions of their rivals, were obliged to direct their efforts fur 
ther to the north, Several attempts to found colonies on the 
oast of America were made in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleigh 
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and others. But in consequence of their ignorance of’ thé 
country, the deficiency of their supplies of provisions, the loss 
of time in fruitless searches after gold, and the various difé 
ficulties incident to the first settlement of a colony, none of 
these attempts proved successful: And it was not until 1607, 
that a small body of adventurers founded the first permanent 
establishment of the English in America, at James Town in 
Virginia. Letters-patent were granted in 1609 by King James 
to the principal persons resident in London, by whom the ex- 

nse attending the formation of the colony was to be defrayed, 
incorporating them into a Company, and establishing a Council 
in England for the direction of their proceedings, the menibers 
of which were to be chosen by, and removable at, the pleasure 
of the majority of the partners of the Company; permitting 
whatever was necessary for the support and sustenance of the 
colony for the first seven years, to be exported free of duty; 
. @eclaring that the colonists and their descendants were to be se- 
cured in all the rights and privileges of Englishmen, the same 
‘ as if they had remained at home, or been born in England; 
and reserving only as the stipulated price of these conces- 
sions, and in imitation of the policy of the Spaniards, one- 
Jfh part of the gold and silver ore to be found in ‘the cos 
lonies, which was to be paid to his Majesty and his succes- 
sors in all time to come, In virtue of these powers, the Com- 
pany issued, in 1621, a charter or ordinance, which gave & 
egal and permanent form to the constitution of the er. ~ By 
this charter the supreme legislative authority was lodged, part- 
ly in the Governor, who held the place of the sovereign, partly 
in a council of state named by the Company, and partly in a 
general council, or assembly composed of the representatives 
of the people, in which were vested powers and privileges simi- 
lar to those of the House of Commons, It was not long, how- 
ever, before the King and the Company quarrelled. The latter 
were in consequence divested of all their rights, partly by open 
violence, and partly under colour of law, without compensation, 
afer having expended upwards of 150,000/. in founding the 
colony ; and a governor and council of state appointed by the 
King succeeded to the powers-of those appointed by the Com- 


pany. * 
; The founders of the oat hae Virginia had been’ actuated 


solely by the hopes of gain: But the colonies that were soon 


* Robertson's History of America, Book 9th, passim ; Jeffersan’s 
Notes on Virginia, p. 179. 
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after established in New England, were chiefly planted -by men 
who fled from religious and political persecution. The form 
of government in the New England colonies, though at 
first modified a good deal by the peculiar religious opinions 
entertained by the colonists, was in its leading principles es. 
sentially free, For a considerable period the colonists elect. 
ed their own governors, coined money, and exercised most of 
the rights of sovereignty; while the English, wholly engross, 
ed with the contest between freedom and prerogative at home, 
had no leisure to attend to their proceedings. Subsequently 
to the Restoration, however, the governments of most of the 
New England States were established nearly on the same foot. 
ing as that of Virginia; which indeed became the favourite 
model, not only for the constitution of the colonies established 
on the Continent, with the exception of the proprietary go- 
vernments of Pennsylvania and Maryland, but also for those 
that were established in the West India islands. But un, 
der every vicissitude of government and fortune, the New 
England colonists were distinguished by the same ardent and 
enthusiastic love of liberty that had first induced them to quit 
their native land. Every ming relating to the internal re, 
gulation and administration of the different colonies, was de- 


termined in the colonial assemblies by representatives freely 
chosen by the settlers. The personal liberty of the citizens was 


well secured and vigilantly protected. And if we except the 
restraints on their commerce, the monoply of which was jealous- 
ly guarded by the mother country, the inhabitants of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New England, enjoyed nearly the same degree 
of freedom, when colonists of England, that they now enjoy as 
citizens of the powerful republic of North America. Their 
progress in wealth and population was in consequence quite 
unprecedented in the history ofthe world. ‘ For my own part,’ 
said Mr Burke, in his speech on American Taxation in 1774, 
* I never cast an eye on their flourishing commerce, and their 
* cultivated and commodious life, but they seem to me rather 
€ ancient nations, grown to perfection through a long series of 
$ fortunate events, and a train of successful industry, accumu- 
$ lating wealth in many centuries, than colonies of yesterday, 
* than a set of miserable outcasts a few years ago, not so much 
© sent as thrown out, on the bleak and barren shore of a deso- 
* Jate wilderness, three thousand miles from all civilized inter- 
* course.’ And the fact, that the white population of the 
United States had increased in 1776, at the commencement.of 
the revolutionary war, to above two millions, and that the value 
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of the exports from Great Britain to them amounted to about 
1,300,000/. a year, shows that Mr Burke’s obseryations, are as 
correct as they are eloquent. 

It is not difficult to discover the causes of the unexampled 
prosperity and rapid growth of our North American colo- 
nies, and generally of all colonies placed under similar cir- 
cumstances. The North American colonists carried with them 
a knowledge of the arts and sciences practised by a civi- 
lized and polished people. They had been trained from their 
infancy to habits of industry and subordination. They were 
practically acquainted with the best and wisest form of civil 
polity that had been established in Europe; and they were 
placed in a situation that enabled them, without difficulty, to 
remedy its defects, and to try every institution by the test of 
utility. But the thinness of the aboriginal population, and the 
consequent facility of obtaining inexhaustible supplies of fertile 
and unoccupied land, must certainly be placed at the head of 
all the causes which have promoted the rapid increase of wealth 
and population in the United States, and in all the other colo- 
nies, both of North and South America. On the first found- 
ing of a colony, and for long after, each colonist gets an ample 
. supply of land of the dest quality; and haying no rent, and 
scarcely any taxes to pay, his industry necessarily becomes 
exceedingly productive, and he has every means, and eyery 
motiye to amass capital. In consequence, he is eager to col- 
lect labourers from all quarters, oe is both willing and able to 
seward them with high wages, But these high wages afford 
the means of accumulation, and, joined to the plenty and. 
cheapness of the land, speedily change the more industrious 
labourers into proprietors, and enable them, in their turn, to be- 
come the employers of fresh labourers; so that every class par; 
ticipates in the general improvement, and Capital and Popula- 
tion advance with a rapidity hardly conceivable in old settled 
and fully peopled countries. 

It has been frequently said, that the establishment of our 
American and West India colonies was a device of the sup- 
porters of the exclusive or mercantile system—that they found 
ed them in the view of raising up a vast agricultural popula- 
tion, whose commerce should be confined entirely to an ex- 
change of their raw products for our manufactured goods, 
There is, however, no truth in these assertions. On the 
contrary, the charters granted to the founders of the set- 
tlement in Virginia, distinctly empower the colonists to carry 
on @ direct intercourse with forcign states. Nor were they 
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slow to avail themselves of this permission; for they had, sb 
early as 1620, established tobacco warehouses in Middlebur, 
and Flushing ; * and the subsequent preceedings of the British 
Government, depriving them of this freedom of commerce, were 
the chief cause of those disputes, which broke out, in 1676, in an 
open rebellion, of ominous and threatening import! + It was 
not, therefore, to the selfish and shallow policy of monopolists, 
but to the persecuting spirit of the House of Stuart, and to the 
violence and disorder of the civil wars, that America is chiefly 
indebted for the introduction of British arts and British free. 
dom. The stipulated tribute of a f/fth part of whatever gold 
and silver mignt be found in the country, was deemed at the 
time a sufficient compensation for the privileges bestowed on 
the founders of the colony in Virginia; and the Government 
were too glad to get rid of the bold and fanatical leaders of the 
New England colonists, and too much engaged with other 
matters, to think of subjecting them to any restraints that might 
have lessened their desire to emigrate. It was not until the 
colonists had surmounted the difficulties and hardships incident 
‘to their first establishment, and had begun to increase rapidly 
in wealth, that their commerce became an object of importance, 
and that regulations were framed in the view of restricting its free- 
dom, and of rendering it peculiarly advantageous to the mother 
country. The Act.of 1650, passed by the Republican Parlia- 
ment, laid the first foundations of the monopoly system, by 
confining the import and export trade of the colonies exclu 
sively to British or colony built ships. But the famous Navi 
ation Act of 1660 (12 Charles II. cap. 18.) went much far- 
Ser. It enacted, that certain specified articles, the produce of 
the colonies, and since well known in commerce by the name 
of enumerated articles, should not be exported directly from 
the colonies to any foreign country: but that they should 
first be sent to Britain, and there unladen, (the ,words of 
the act are, laid upon the shore), before they could be foré 
warded to their final destination. Sugar, molasses, ginger; 
fustic, tobacco, cotton and indigo, were originally enumerated ; 
and the list was subsequently enlarged by the addition of cof- 
fee, hides and skins, iron, corn, lumber, &c. In 1739, the 
monopoly system was so far relaxed, that sugars were permit: 
ted to be carried directly from the British plantations to any 
port or place southward of Cape Finisterre ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that the conditions and regulations under which this ine 


* Robertson’s Amcrica, Book 9th, p. 104. 
¢ Tid. p, 147. 
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dulgence was granted, continued so strict and nutherous up 
to 1803, when they were a good deal simplified, as to render 
it ina great degree nugatory ; * and with this exception, the 
oppressive and vexatious restrictions on their direct exportaé 
tion to foreign countries, were maintained on most of the other 
enumerated commodities of any importance, up to the recent 
alterations. 

But the insatiable rapacity of monopoly was not to be satis- 
fied with compelling the colonists to se// their produce exelu- 
sively in the English markets. It was next thought advisable, 
that they should be obliged to buy such foreign articles as they 
mightstand in need of, exclusively from the merchants andmanu- 
facturers of England.— For this purpose it was enacted in 1663, 
that ‘no commodity of the growth, production, or manufacture 
«of Europe, shall be imported into the British plantations, but 
‘such as are laden and put on board in England, Wales, or 
* Berwick-upon-T weed, and in English built shipping, whereof 
‘the master and three-fourths of the crew are English.’ The 

reamble to this statute, which effectually excluded the colon- 
ists from every market for European produce, except that of 
England, assigns the motive for this restriction to be, * the 
‘maintaining a greater correspondence and kindness between 
‘the subjects at home and those in the plantations; keeping 
‘the colonies in a firmer dependence on the mother country ; 
* making them yet more beneficial to it, in the farther employ- 
* ment and increase of English shipping, and the vent of Eng- 
‘lish manufactures and commodities; rendering the naviga* 
‘tion to and from them more safe and cheap; and makin this 
‘kingdom a staple, not only of the commodities of the pies 
‘tions, but also of the commodities of other countries and places 
‘for their supply; it being the usage of other nations to keep 
‘ their plantation trade exclusively to themselves. ’ 

It was also a leading principle in the system of colonial po- 
licy, adopted as well by England as by the other European na 
tions, to discourage all attempts to manufacture such articles 
in the colonies as could be provided for them by the mother 
country. The history of our colonial system, is full of attempts 
of this sort; and so essential was this principle deemed to the 
idea of a colony, that even Lord Chatham did not hesitate to 
declare in his place in Parliament, that ‘ the British colonists 
‘of North America had no ricur to manufacture even a nait 
* for a horse-shoe !’ + And when such were the enactments made 


* Edwards’ West Indies, Vol, If. p. 452, Ed. 1819. 
t Ibid. Vol, II. p. 566, 
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by the Legislature, and such the avowed sentiments of a great 
Parliamentary leader and a friend to the colonies, we need yot 
be surprised at a declaration of the late Lord Sheffield, who 
did no more indeed than express the decided opinion of almost 
all the merchants and politicians of his time, when he affirmed 
that ‘ rHE ONLY use of American colonies or West India islands 
* is THE MONOPOLY Of their consumplion, and the carriage of their 
* produce !’ 

The attempt made in the early part of the late reign to 
levy taxes on the American colonies, was the immediate 
cause of the contest which ended, happily for them, and not 
less happily for ourselves, in their independence. But the 
proceedings regarding taxation only hastened a crisis which 
could not have been long averted. The colonists were eyery 
day becoming more and more discontented with the restraints 
imposed on their commerce ; and it is quite idle to suppose, that 
a great and growing people would have continued to submit-to 
such galling and vexatious restrictions. Emancipation from 
the yoke of the mother country, was a necessary step in the 
progress of the American colonies. And instead of repining at 
their prosperity, it should be our proudest boast. England 
was the magna virum mater—she formed and bred the men who 
established this mighty empire in the wilderness. It was by 
her example and her precepts that the colonists rose to emi 
nence, not by their wealth and industry only, but by their de 
voted attachment to the cause of rational and substantial free 
dom. Nor can there be a doubt, that it is in every point of view 
infinitely more for the glory and advantage of England, to be 
the friend and ally of a mighty progeny of freemen, than to be 
wielding a barren and blood-stained sceptre over millions of 
discontented and rebellious colonists. 


Having thus endeayoured to furnish our readers with a short 
and negessarily very imperfect sketch of the rise and progress 
of the colonial system, we shall next proceed to examine the 
various advantages which this system has been supposed to 
confer on the mother country. 

I. 1. In entering upon this examination, it may be proper, in 
the first place, to observe, that no inference can fairly be drawn 
in favour of the monopoly of the colony trade exercised by the 
mother country, from the mere circumstance of that monopoly 
being advantageous to her, unless it can, at the same time, be 
shown that it occasions no injury to the colony. It must be 
remembered, that.a colony is not a part of a foreign state : It is 
an integral and constituent part of yqur own empire ; and it is 
contrary to every principle of justice and of sound policy to at- 
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tempt to enrich orie province or disttict at the expense of the 
rest. The protection which every government is bound to 

nt to all classes of its subjects, ought not to vaty with the 
varying degtees of latitude and longitude in which they live. 
Had Jamaica been the mother country and England the colony, 
we should certainly lave thought; and most justly, that our 
distance from Jamaica was no reason at all why we should not 
enjoy tin equality of privileges, or why we should submit to have 
our energies cramped and our commerce restricted, for the 
sake of affording employment to a few Jamaica ships and manu- 
facturers. ‘This is the proper point of view from which we 
should survey the restrictioris on the colony trade. We should 
remember, that in whatever degree the monopoly is beneficial 
to ourselves by enabling us to sell dearer to the colotiiet and to 
buy cheaper from them than we should otherwise be able to do, 
it must to the same extent be injurious to them; and must, 
therefore, be entirely subversive of that equality of privileges 
ad protection which every just and wise government must 
grant ifdiscriminately to all who ate under its dominion. 

2. But then we come, in the second place, to the question, 
whether the monopoly of the colony trade be really advantageous 
to the mother country: And here we have another opportunity of 
remarking the intimate connexion that always subsists between 
the sound principles of impartial justice and of public wealth. 
That equality of rights and privileges to which every subject of 
a free country has a just claim, can never be encroached upon 
without checking the progress of national opulence. The mono- 
poly of the colony trade, instead of enriching, has really tended 
to impoverish the nations who have established colonies. It is 
frue, that the power reserved by the mother country of exclusive- 
ly supplying her colonists with particular sorts of goods, may, 
when properly enforced, compel them to buy those commodi- 
ties from her, which they might otherwise have obtained at a 
cheaper rate froma stranger. But of what advantage is this for-. 
ced sale? Every people have some natural or acquired ca- 
pacity for the prosecution of certain branches of indastry in 
preference to others ; and no proposition can be more true, or 
better established, than that the wealth of every people will be 
most effectually promoted by their confining their industry to 
those branches in which they have a superiority, and exchanging 
their surplus produce in these, for commodities that can be more 
easily produced by others. But the colonial monopoly is di- 
ametrically opposed to this grand principle. If the monopoly, 
by excluding competition, occasions an artificial demand for our 
commodities, it is obvious it must also occasion an artificial dis 
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stribulion of the capital and labour of the country: Tt must di- 
vert a portion of them from some of the naturally beneficial 
channels. into which they would otherwise have flowed, to force 
them into.those where there is no real room for them, and where 
they will be useless the moment the monopoly ceases. It is 
quite visionary to suppose that any country can ever be en- 
riched by such means; and yet, such is the only advantage of 
which the monopoly of the colonial supply can ever be pro- 
ductive. We say the only advantage ; for, it is certain that if 
the mother country could furnish the colony with the commodi- 
ties she wants, as cheap as they could be furnished by any one 
else, the identity of language, and the various ties of relationship 
subsisting between them, would always secure her the exclusive 
command of the colony market, independently altogether of any 
artificial regulations. In point of fact, therefore, the monopoly is 
either useless or pernicious: It is useless when the mother coun- 
try can furnish the colony with commodities at the same or a 
lower rate than others: and when she cannot do this, the mo- 
nopoly, by foreimg a portion of her capital and industry into 
employments for which she has no peculiar aptitude, but the 
contrary, is plainly and certainly pernicious, 

The consequences of the American war have completely ve- 
rified the truth of these remarks. No colonies were ever rec< 
koned so important and valuable as those which now form the 
Republic of the United States. With the exception of Dean 
‘sucker, Dr Smith, and one or two more, the politicians of this 
country and the Continent firmly believed that the independ- 
ence of the colonies would be decisive of the fate of England 
—that the Sun of Britain’s glory would then set, and forever ! 
Whenthe question of independence was first mooted in the House 
of Commons, it was indignantly demanded—would you ask a 
mighty giant voluntarily to shrink into a feeble and puny dwarf? 
But it was found impossible to maintain this high tone. In- 
dependence could not be refused : and what has been the result ? 


‘Has-Great Britain fallen from the high place she formerly oc- 


cupied among the nations of the earth? Has the emancipation 
oi the colonies been in the slightest degree prejudicial to our 
wealth, commerce, or industry? ‘The reverse, as every one 
kvows, is decidedly the fact. We have continued since the 
peace of 1784, to enjoy every previous advantage resulting from 
our intercourse with the colonies ; and we have done this with- 
out being subjected, as was previously the case, to the heavy 
expense of maintaining armaments for the defence of such dis- 
tant and extensive territories. The value of the commodi- 
ties now annually exported from Great Britain to the United 
States, is upwards of seven times the value of the commodities 
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exported to the colonies previous to the war, and when we had 
the exclusive monopoly of their supply. Nor while we can. af- 
ford to supply the Americans cheaper than they can manufac- 
ture at home, and cheaper than, they can be supplied by others, 
is there the least risk of our losing their market. Our trade 
with the United States, now that they are independent, rests on 
quite as firm a basis as it did when they were subject to our res 
gulations. So large a proportion of the capital and Lnonlle of 
each particular country is most profitably employed in produc- 
ing commodities for the market of the other, that there is no 
reascn to fear the trade will be rashly or capriciously interfer- 
ed with. It is not an artificial, but a natural trade: It does 
not rest on the miserable foundation of bounties and prohibi- 
tions, but on the gratification of real wants and desires. . And 
as it is equally advantageous to both countries, we may confi- 
dently predict that it will become still more productive: of 
wealth, comforts, and enjoyments. 

8. It has been repeatedly urged, that a colonial trade carried 
on under the protection of a monopoly, is entirely exempted 
from those contingencies and revulsions to. which the trade. be- 
tween independent nations is necessarily more or less liable; 
and that the exclusion of competition always secures the com- 
mand of the colony market. But we have already shown that. 
the forced exclusion of competition is really of no, advantage, 
but the reverse. Admitting, however, that it is an advantage, 
it is one that can never be reaped except from small and easily 
guarded colonies. It is plainly impossible, supposing. that the 
United States had continued to this hour a dependency of, 
England, that the most rigid and severe enforcement of the ‘ex- 
clusive system could have preserved us the monopoly of their 
market, had any competitors appeared in the field capable of 
underselling us. ‘The whole navy of Great Britain, though it 
were doubled, would not be sufficient to guard. the coast, from 
the Mississippi to the St Lawrence, from the intrusion of smug- 
glers; and the same thing is true of the West India islands., 
Cheap goods are sure to make their way through every barrier— 
Per medios ire satellites amant.* All the tyrannical regulations 
and guarda costas of Old Spain, did not prevent her colonies 
from being deluged with the prohibited commodities of England,. 
France, and Germany. It is indeed quite childish to suppose, 


* Lord Sheffield states distinctly, that when the American: colo- 
nists found they could import goods at a cheaper rate from other, 
countries than from England, they had very little difficulty in evading: 


our restrictions. — Observations on the Commerce of America, p. 248. , 
ae 
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that any extensive market can ever be preserved by mere dint 
of ctistomhouse regulations. ‘They are always productive of 
injttry, and never of advantage. And we may rest assured, that 
our command of the American market depends at this moment 
on the very same principle—the comparative cheapness of ow 
manufactured goods, on which it depended when we had a go- 
vernor in every state: And so long as we preserve this single 
advantage, the preference we have hitherto enjoyed will conti- 
ntie, independently altogether of commercial treaties, Acts of 
Parliament, or Acts of Congress. 

4. It has been further urged in defence of the colonial sys- 
tem, that it ensures the regular and certain supply of the mo- 
ther country with commodities which are the exclusive produc- 
tions of the colonies; and that, in the event of these becoming 
free, we might be obliged to pay a monopoly price for articles 
which custom has now rendered indispensable. This apprehen- 
sion appears extremely futile and unfounded. We often hear 
of the holders of colonial produce being subjected to the great- 
est difficulties, from a disinclination on the part of foreigners fo 
buy ; but we never yet heard, and it may be safely affirmed that 
we riever shall hear, of their refusing to sell. It is true that 
France, and indeed the whole Continent, was very inadequately 
supplied with colonial produce during a part of last war: But 
slie was ill supplied, not because her colonies had been con- 
quered by England, but because of the Continental system ;— 
because she herself had resolved to exclude colonial produc- 
tions from every market in which she had an ascendency. We 
deny that a single instance can be mentioned of a nation want- 
ing colonial produce, and willing to pay for it, being unable 
to obtain any quantity she required. Prussia and Gerinany, 
though they have neither ships nor colonies, are just as well 
and regularly supplied as either England or Holland; and 
they obtain these supplies in precisely the same way that we ob- 
tain them,—that is, by giving an equivalent portion of the pro- 
duce of their land and labour in exchange for them. It is a ra- 
dical error, indeed, to suppose that the supply of colonial goods 
can be monopolized. Sugar is not a staple product of the 
West Indies only; but of the East Indies, Brazil, Mexico, 
and Louisiana. ‘The same may be said of coffee; and it is now 
clearly ascertained that the spices, which were formerly thought 
to be an exclusive production of the Moluccas, succeed equally 
well in Cayenne and other places. The commodities which we © 
call Colonial, ought in fact to be called tropical ; for they are to 
be found almost everywhere between the tropics; and the idea 
of'monopolizing them is therefore wholly out of the question. 
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5. We have now gone over some of the more prominent of 
the advantages that are usually supposed to be derived from the 
monopoly of the colonial supply, and have shown that they are 
almost entirely imaginary. But there is one on which mach 
stress has latterly been laid; and which deserves; therefore, a 
more minute examination. It has been said, that though the 
increased demand, caused by the forced exelusion of foreign 
goods from the colonial market, for certain species of com- 
modities produced: by the mother country, may not be direct- 
ly productive of advantage to her, it is indirectly so, by enlarg- 
ing the field for thetémployment of capital, and consequent 
raising the rate of profit. But it will be found that this state- 
ment, how plausible soever it may at first sight appear, is 
really just as untenable as the rest. The truth is, that 
the RATE of profit is not in the slightest degree dependent 
on the magnitude of the field for the employment of capital ; 
but that it ts determined entirely by the productiveness of in- 
dustry at the time. Profits consist of the excess, or the value 
of the excess, of the commodities produced by the experiditure 
of a given quantity of capital and labour, over that original: 
amount of capital and labour, or its value. It is plain then'that 
they must be wholly unaffected by the mere extension of the 
field for the employment of capital, however great that ex- 
tension may be. Suppose, to illustrate this principle, ‘that 
ten millions of acres of land were added, by a fiat of Provi- 
dence, to Great Britain; the effect that this addition to the 
soil of the country, or to the existing field for the employment 
of capital, would have on the rate of profit, wonld depend en- 
tirely on the circumstance, whether this new land was of the same; 
or of greater productive power, than the poorest soils now under 
cultivation. If it were of the same degree of productiveness as 
these poor soils, we might, if we chose, expend 500 or 1000 
millions in its cultivation, but it is obvious that no addition 
would thereby be made to the rate of profit. If the farmer of 
the worst land now cultivated gets a return of 10 quarters or of 
10/. for a certain outlay of capital; he will evidently get just the 
same return if he lays out the same capital on any other quantity 
of equally poor “tie It is true, that if the new land added to 
the country were of greater productive power than the worst quality 
now cultivated, the rate of profit would rise; but it would rise; 
not because the field for the investment of capital had béen 
enlarged, but because it had become more productive—becausé 
the same outlay of capital that yields only a return of 10 quar- 
ters or of 10/. on the last land now cultivated, would then per- 
haps yield a return of 15 quarters or of 151. 

But then it is said, that the monopoly of the colony trade has 

VOL, XLII. NO. 84, T 
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this very effect—that it renders the field for the employment of 
capital more productive as well as more extensive: We are 
told, and the authority of Dr Smith is appealed to in support 
of the statement, that when new and naturally advantageous 
channels of foreign commerce are discovered, (and we shall.con- 
cede that the same reasoning will apply, if they are the result 
of a monopoly), the merchants who first engage in them rea- 
lize larger profits than ordinary, and that these larger profits 
tempt capitalists to withdraw their stocks ftom less lucrative 
employments, so that the supply of commodities preineen for 
the home market is diminished; which, as the demand eon- 
tinues the same, necessarily occasions a general rise of prices 
and profits. But, among other services rendered by Mr Ri- 
eardo to the science of political economy, he has shown the fal- 
lacy of this statement. It is clear, that after new channels of 
commerce are opened, whether by means of a monopoly or 
otherwise, there must either be the same, a greater, or a, less 
amount of the national revenue expended in the purchase of 
foreign commodities than before. If, in the first place, the 
same amount of revenue is laid out in the purchase of these 
commodities as before, there will be just the same amount of 
revenue to lay out on articles produced at home, and no change 
whatever will be occasioned: If, in the second place, a greater 
amount of revenue should be laid out in the purchase of foreign 
articles; then, as there must be a proportionally less demand 
for articles produced at home, a corresponding portion of the 
capital and labour previously employed in producing commodi- 
ties for the home market will.be. set free, and will henceforth 
be employed in the production of the commodities sent abroad 
to pay the greater amount of goods imported; and hence it 
appears, inasmuch as every increased demand for foreign pro- 
duce necessarily brings along with it the means of procuring 
the augmented supply without requiring any additional capital, 
that neither prices nor profits could be affected by such an in- 
crease: And if, in the éhird and last case, owing to the greater 
cheapness of foreign produce, a less proportion of the revenue 
of the country should be devoted to their purchase, a less a- 
mount of capital would be required to produce the commodities 
exported to pay them; and_ the capital thus set free would, of 
course, be employed in producing the increased supply of com- 
modities for the home market, on which the portion of revenue 
saved in the purchase of foreign commodities must,’ in future, 
be expended, And thus it appears, that in every case—whether 
the same, a greater, or a less proportion of the national revenue be 
laid out in the purchase of foreign commodities—the discovery 
or formation of new channels of commerce cannot of itself have 
any effect whatever on, the rate of profit. 
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It is true indeed, that if foreign commerce enables us to im- 

rt corn, or any other article which necessarily enters into the 
consumption of the labourer, ata cheaper rate than it can be 
produced at home, it will have the effect to lower wages and 
yaise profits. It is obvious, however, that this is a result that 
could not possibly be brought about by the monopoly of the 
supply of all the colonies and countries in the world. It does 
not depend on exportation, but on importation,—on liberty 
being granted to import corn from ‘hose who can furnish it at the 
lowest price, whether they be dependent colonists or independent 
foreigners. 


II. But the colonial system has been productive of other 
and still more serious disadvantages. ‘The double monopoly 
by which the colonists are not only obliged to buy all the fo- 
reign commodities they require in the markets of the mother 
country, but to sel/ their own surplus products in them, could 
not have been made effectual had foreign competitors been al- 
lowed to enter these markets with cicndlar and cheaper 8. 
In order, therefore, that the colonists might be compelled to 
dispose of their pene productions exclusively in the mar- 
kets of the mother country, the latter has been compelled 
to dismiss all foreigners from them, and to give the co- 
lonists the monopoly of her supply. It would be impossible, 
for example, to dispose of the sugars of Jamaica and Barba- 
does in London, were the sugars of Brazil and Cuba allowed to 
come into fair competition with them. The latter have, there- 
fore, been excluded ; and while the British merchants have had 
a complete monopoly of the Jamaica market, the Jamaica mer- 
chants have had an equally complete monopoly of the inarket 
of Great Britain. ‘There has thus been a reciprocity of injuries, 
and not of advantages ; and the colony trade, instead of being a 
source of wealth, has been rendered, on both sides, a source of po- 
verty, vexation, and disgust. Were it not for the perverse, and 
most injurious regulations to which this system has given rise, 
we might supply ourselves with sugar from the East Indies or 
South America, for a great deal Jess than it now costs to buy it 
from the West India planters. This is a much moré serious 
loss than is generally supposed. Sugar has become a necessa- 

equally indispensable to the poor and the rich. The quan- 
tity of West India sugar annually consumed in Great Britain, 
may, we believe, be taken on an average at about 380,000,000 
of pounds weight. And it has been i hg a shown, that a re- 
duction of the duties on sugar, from the East Indies and South 
America, to the same level with those laid on West India su- 
gars, would enable us to oo as good sugar for 43d. per 
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lib. as now costs 6d.; but, taking the difference at only 1d. per 
lib, it would make on the above mentioned quantity a saving of 
no less than 1,583,000/. a year ! * 


* It appears from a Parliamentary Paper (No. 186, Session 1825), 
that the total quantity of all sorts of sugar imported into Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in the year ended 5th January 1825, amounted to 
4,413,147-cwts; and the total quantity exported to foreign countries 
during the same year, amounted to 998,947 cwts., leaving a balance 
of 3,414,200 cwts., or 382,390,400 lib. for home consumption. It 
appears also from. the same Paper, that the total nett produce of the 
duties derived from sugar consumed in Great Britain during the year 
1824, amounted to 4,223,241/.; and the total nett produce of those 
derived from sugar consumed in Ireland for the same year, to 418,663/.; 
making together an aggregate of 4,636,904. 

A valuable little work, containing a great variety of statistical de- 
tails, recently published by Mr Marshall of London, and entitled, 


‘ Statistical Illustrations of the British Empire,’ gives the following 
account of the 


Ti erritorial Extent, Imports into England, and Slave Population of the British 
Colonial Possessions in the West Indies and South America in 1823, 
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Territorial| Productions Imported from ’ 
Extent in jinto Great Brirary in 18 Nyater of SLAVES 


COLONIES. Cwis. of Salons 
Stat. Acres} Sugar. | Coffee. | of Rum. 
1 Jamnica al a3e 1,417,758) 169,7342,951,11 


2 Demarara, S. Amer. 
3 Barbadoes 

4 Grenada. 

5 St Vincents . 

6 Trinidad .. 

7 Anti 

8 Tobago. . 

9 St Kitts... 

10 St Lucia... . 
il ice, South Am. 
12 Nevis 074+." 
13 Dominica: . 

14 Montserat 
15 Tortola 

16 Bermudas. 

17 Bahamas . 
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Tot. British Colonies | 11,957,40013,583,660 267,464 4,833,844) 364,701! 363,808) 728,509 
From Do. indirect. 30, 


*,* The power of production in 

28,000,000} 122,170) 24,057 these territories is unlimited; 

saat Road 3,604 considerable quantities go direct 

undefined i to Europe on British, as well as 

é ‘ on general account. From the \1 

- Brit. Colonies about 15,000,000, 

Total Import of Sugar & Coffee into of Cotton Wool, ‘2,000,000/6. of 

Great Britain. Th tse . Pimento, and various other at- 
Do. in addition Do. Do. into Ireland,| 190, 17,23 ticles are also Imported, 


Brazil . . 


Colombia ; : 
British INDIA. f 





ul, 

82 
376 
45 
186 
252 
537 
85 
314 
317 
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It is contended, however, that when a greater quantity of 
produce is imported into any country than is required for ‘its: 
use, and when the surplus is exported to foreiguers, the price 
of the portion sold at home will be determined by the price. paid 
for the portion exported. Now, itis said that this is the case with: 
British sugar. We annually import about a fvurth part more su- 
gar from our Colonies than is required to supply the home con- 
sumption of the empire; and, as the surplus is sent abroad; to 
be sold in the markets of the Continent, in.competition with 
the sugars of Brazil and Cuba, it is affirmed that the prices of 
sugar in the home market must be identical with them, and 
that the British consumer is not laid under the disadvantage 
we have supposed. But, though the principle stated in this 
argument is sound, there is a circumstance overlooked that ren- 
ders it wholly inapplicable to the case in question. The: truth 
is, that British plantation sugars in bond always: maintain a 
higher value, by several shillings a cwt., than foreign sugars of 
the same quality ; and the reason of this difference is, that we 
allow a drawback on every ‘ewt. of refined sugar exported, 
which every one knows amounts to from 6s. to 7s. more 
than the duty payable on the raw sugar of which it is made; 
and this excess is, therefore, really equivalent to q bounty of 
6s. or 7s. a cwt. on its exportation. In consequence, we export 
only refined sugars; and the effect of the bounty is to enable 
the refiners for exportation to give 6s. or 7s. a cwt. more for 
the sugars bought by them than they otherwise could give ; and 
thus to raise, according to the principle already stated, the 
— of all the sugar in the market to the same extent. We 

ave already seen, that the aggregate quantity of sugar import- 
ed into Great Britain and Ireland, during last year, amounted 
to 4,413,147 cwts.; and, supposing its price to have been, ‘as it 
certainly was, advanced 6s. 6d. a cwt. by the operation of the 
bounty on refined. sugar, it will follow, that this bounty must 
have cost the homie consumers of sugar 1,434,000/., agreeing 
very nearly with our previous estimate. e 

A similar system has been adopted with respect to most ther 
articles imported from our coloniess We defy any one to 
point out a single benefit, of any sort whatever, derived by us 
from the possession of Canada, and our other colonies in North 
America. ‘They are productive of heavy expense to Great Bri- 
tain, but of nothing else. We are well convinced that it is a 
moderate computation to affirm, that these provinces have al- 
ready cost us 60 or 70 millions; and, not contented with what 
we have done, we still continue to lay three or four times the 
duty-on the timber of the North of Europe, that we lay on the 
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timber imported from Canada and Nova Scotia. We are asto- 
nished that Messrs Robinson and Huskisson should tolerate 
such a system. Not only is it completely at variance with all 
the enlarged and liberal principles they have so often professed 
and acted upon, but it is in the highest degree injurious to all 
the best interests of the country. ie has done much to cripple 
and destroy the advantageous commerce we formerly carried 
on with the Baltic; while it adds greatly to the price, and de- 
teriorates the quality of one of the most important articles im- 
ported into the country. And for whom is this sacrifice reall 
made? For whom are the people of Britain made to pay a hi 
price for inferior timber? The answer is obvious. Every man 
of sense, whether in the Cabinet or out of it, knows, that Canada 
must, at no distant period, be merged in the American re-. 
public. And certainly John Bull discovers no very great im- 
patience of taxation, when he quietly allows his pockets to be 
drained, in order to clear and fertilize a province for the use of 
his rival Jonathan. ‘ 

But even these do not form the only burdens imposed on us 
by the colonial system. It appears, from a Paper printed by » 
order of the House of Commons, a copy of which is subjoined,* 
that the mere military expense attending the government of our 
West India and North American colonies, costs the Treasury 


* Abstract of the actual Disbursements of the several Commissaries 
upon Foreign Stations, charged in the Army Extraordinaries for 
the Year ending 25th December 1821, and paid by Great Britain, 
exclusive of the Revenues collected in the several Colonies, and 
other Expenses voted in the Army and Ordnance Estimates for 
that Year :— 

1. Canada . - - - 1,397,629 14 44 

2. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 105,586 

3. Newfoundland - - - 13,285 

4. Bermuda . - - . 28,193 

5: Bahama Islands : - - 8,808 

6. Windward and Leeward Islands and Colonies $21,480 

7. Jamaica - - - 114,818 
L.989,802 

8. Cape of Good Hope 171,012 

9. Mauritius - 41,100 

10. Mediterranean . 234,643 

11. Gibraltar - 118,883 

12. Sierra Leone and Gambia 65,395 

13. Heligoland - - 6,809 


L.l 626,237 10 0 
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of Great Britain, in time of peace, little less than a MILLION A 
YEAR, exclusive of the revenue collected in them. And they have 
the farther disadvantage of multiplying the chances of misun- 
derstanding and contests with foreign powers, and of making 4 
vast addition to the expense of war. * 

Such being the case with respect to our colonial possessions, 
it is not easy to see how we could sustain any injury from the 
total breaking up of the colonial monopoly, or even from the 
total and unconditional abandonment of these dependencies. 
But besides the statements on which we have already taken the 
liberty to animadvert, the advocates of the colonial system con- 
tend that we cannot break up the monopoly ;—they contend 
that we made a contract with the West India planters, by which 
they — to buy the foreign products they wanted, exclusive- 
ly in the markets of England, on condition of their having the 
exclusive right to supply these markets with colonial goods; and 
that the planters having embarked their capital on the faith of 
this contract, are entitled to claim its enforcement. Unluckily, 
however, for the West India interest, there is not even the 
shadow of a foundation for this statement. The Parliament of 
England never entered into any contract of any description 
whatever with the planters. They passed certain acts regu- 
lating the colonial trade, in the same way as they pass acts 
in relation to any other branch of internal or external po- 
licy. But it was not stipulated that these acts were to continue 
in force for any specified time. Every one of them might have 
been repealed the year after it was enacted; and, in point of 
fact, many of them have been repealed, and others very much 
modified, without any one ever presuming to say that a con- 
tract had been violated in doing so. What should we think 
were the landlords to insist that the Corn-law of 1816 was to 
be viewed in the light of a contract with them, and that Par- 
liament was not entitled to repeal or modify that law, with- 
out previously compensating them for any loss they might sus- 
tain from its abandonment? Would not such a monstrous 
doctrine be scouted by every man of sense in the country ? and 
yet it is not one whit more absurd than the doctrine of those 
who contend, that we are bound either to continue the colonial 


* ¢ Exertions,’ says Lord Sheffield, ‘ must be made somewhere dur- 
* ing war ; but it may be remarked, that the expense of defending the 
* West India Islands, by sea alone, during the last ( American) war, cost 
* Britain a larger sum than would purchase the fee- simple of these islands, 
* The detention of our fleet in the West Indies, was a principal cause 
‘of the loss of America,’—Observations on the Commerce of America, 
Pp: 259, 
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monopoly, or to pay the colonists for leave to abandon it, Opi- 
nions such as these are not only wholly destitute of any founda- 
tion in fact, but they are subversive of every principle of im- 
provement; ‘They would go to eternize the worst. errors and 
absurdities, and are utterly inconsistent with all the ends and 
objects of government. 

But the colonists farther contend, that although they had no 
right founded on the principles now stated to the monopoly of 
the home market, still we could not deprive them of it without 
gross injustice. They allege that the abolition of the slave 
trade has placed them under a relative disadvantage, as com- 
pared with the planters of Brazil and Cuba:—that it has had 
the effect to raise the price of slaves, or, in other words, of la- 
bour in our colonies, much above what it is in the colonies of 
those powers who still carry it on ; and that justice requires we 
should either force those powers to abolish the slave trade, or 
restore the right of carrying it on to our own colonists, before 
we open our markets indiscriminately to all who have colonial 
products to dispose of. This is certainly the strongest of all 
the arguments adyanced by the colonists in favour of their mo- 
nopoly ; but it is, notwithstanding, destitute of any real weight, 
A slave who has been bred in the West Indies, who has been 
trained to habits of subordination and industry, is much more 
valuable than one who has been newly imported from Africa; 
and it does not by any means follow, that because the latter 
fetches a smaller money price than the former, he is therefore 
really cheaper. The truth is, that the disadvantage under which 
our West India colonists labour, in coming into competition 
with foreigners, does not originate in their being prevented 
from importing fresh slaves, but in the inferior productiveness 
of Jamaica, and our other West India islands, compared with 
Cuba, St Domingo, or Brazil. The fact of this inferiority was 
completely established by the evidence taken before the Privy 
Council in 1789; and if we maintain the colonial monopoly un. 
til our colonists can raise sugar as cheaply as it may be raised 
in Cuba or Brazil, we must maintain it until Providence shall 
have changed the soil of those countries ! 

But conceding that it might, under existing circumstances, 
be improper and impolitic to admit the sugar of Brazil and 
Cuba into our markets, on account of the additional stimulus it 
might give to the importation of slaves into these countries, 
that is no reason why we should exclude the sugar of such, 
other foreign countries as have interdicted the slave trade. 
Now, this is the case with Columbia, with Louisiana, and with 
the colynies of Holland. No slave can be introduced into any 
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of these countries; and by allowing their sugar to be imported, 
we shall be introducing the sound principle of free and fair 
competition in the place of monopoly, without laying our own 
colonists under any relative disadvantage, and without giving 
any encouragement to the slave trade; while, if we exclude it, 
it is plain we do so, not because we wish to discourage the 
slave trade, but because we wish to foster and protect that mo- 
nopoly which has been productive of so many evils. 

Not only, however, do we exclude the sugars of the Dutch 
colonies, Columbia, and Louisiana, but we actually lay 10s. a 
ewt. of higher duties on the sugar imported from our own domi- 
nions in the East Indies, than on that which is imported from 
the West! Not satisfied with giving the West India planters 
a monopoly of the home market against foreigners, we have 
given them a monopoly against our own subjects in the East. 
It is impossible to speak too strongly in condemnation of this 
arrangement; not that we mean to insinuate that the East In- 
dians have any right whatever to be more favourably treated 
than the West Indians; but we contend that they have a clear 
and undoubted right to be as favourably treated, To attempt 
to enrich the latter, by preventing the former from bringing 
their produce to our market, or by loading it with higher du~ 
ties, is not only to prefer the interests of one million, and those 
—we do not say it disparagingly of the planters—mostly slaves, 
to the interests of one hundred millions of subjects, but is totally 
inconsistent with, and subversive of, every principle of impar~ 
ual justice and sound policy. 

It is said, however, that slavery exists in Hindostan as well 
as in Jamaica, and that, by reducing the duties on East India 
sugar, and facilitating its cultivation, by allowing Europeans to 
purchase and farm land, we should not get rid of the evil of 
slavery, but would be merely substituting the produce of one 
species of slave labour for another, Now, admitting for a mo+ 
ment that this statement is well founded, still it is certain, from 
tlre cheapness of free labour in Hindostan, that no slaves ever 
have been or ever can be imported into that country—And hence 
it is obvious, that by substituting the sugars of the East for those 
of the West, we should neither add to the number, nor deteriorate 
the condition of the existing slave population in our dominions, 
while we should save above a million and a half in the purchase 
of one of the principal necessaries of life, at the same. time that 
we subverted a system of monopoly, and laid the foundations of. 
a new and extensive intercourse with India—a market which 
may be enlarged to almost any conceivableextent. 

But it is much worse than idle to pretend to say that 
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East India sugar should not be imported, because it ig 
raised by slaves as well as that which is imported from our co- 
lonies in the West Indies. There is in fact no room for a com- 
parison between the state of the slaves in Hindostan and Ja- 
maica. The former may justly be said to be freemen when 
compared with the latter. Our readers are already sufficiently 
acquainted with the condition of the slaves in the West Indies; 
ond the following extract from a work of Sir Henry Colebrooke, 
one of the ablest of the East India Company’s servants, will 
serve to make them acquainted with the condition of the slaves 
of Hindostan. ‘ Slavery,’ says Sir Henry, ‘is not unknown 
' € in Bengal. Throughout some districts, the labours of hus- 
* bandry are executed chiefly by bond servants. In certain dis- 


* tricts, the ploughmen are mostly slaves of the peasants for, 


* whom they labour; but, treated by their masters more like 


* hereditary servants or like emancipated hinds, than like ° 
* purchased slaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and un- - 


* forced zeal. In some places also, the landholders have 4 
* claim to the servitude of thousands among the inhabitants of 
© their estates. This claim, which is seldom enforced, and 
* which, in many instances, is become quite obsolete, is founded 
* on some traditional rights acquired many generations ago in 
* a state of society different from the present: and slaves of 
* this description do, in fact, enjoy every privilege of a free- 
* man, except the name, or at worst they must be considered 
* as. villeins attached to the glebe, rather than as bondsmen 


* labouring for the sole benefit of their owners. Indeed, ° 


* throughout India, the relation of master and slave appears to 
* impose the duty of protection and cherishment on the mas+ 
* ter, as much as that of fidelity and obedience on the slave; 
* and their mutual conduct is consistent with the sense of such 
* an obligation, since it is marked with gentleness and indul- 
* gence on the one side, and with zeal onl 

Those who can find any thing in this description similar to the 
condition of the slaves in the West Indies, or who can found 
on it any argument against allowing East India sugar to be 
imported on the same terms as that of our Western possessions, 
must certainly be endowed with very peculiar means of percep= 
tion, and very extraordinary logical powers. 

It is difficult, however, to drive the West Indians from the field, 
No sooner has the fallacy of one set of arguments been ex+ 
posed, than they are ready with another. Not contented with 
endeavouring to show that the monopoly of the colony trade 
1s favourable to the wealth of the country, they also contend that 
it is essential to its security! They argue, that in the event. of 
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the monopoly being abolished, our markets would be chiefly sup- 
aa with foreigners ; and that these foreigners would naturally 

inclined, in imitation of the policy on which we have so long 
acted, to lay such duties on articles exported in a foreign, as 
compared with those laid on articles exported in a home ship, 
as would cause the exclusive employment of the latter; and that 
our mercantile navy being thus crippled, the ruin of our ma- 
ritime power would inevitably follow! But if the trade in colo- 
nial produce were quite free, the constantly operating principle 
of competition would effectually prevent any foreign power from 
attempting to act in the way just mentioned ; and even suppos- 
ing a combination to be entered into for that purpose, the sup- 
plies we could derive from the East, would render it quite nu- 
gatory and ineffectual. 

Granting, however, that in the event of the colonial mono- 

ly. being abolished we might be obliged to use sugar that 
fad been imported exclusively in foreign ships ; that would not 
render us in the least degree disposed to question the propriety 
of its abolition. It has been usually supposed, that an extensive 
mercantile is absolutely necessary to the possession of a great 
warlike navy ; and the most vexatious and injurious restraints 
have been laid on commerce for the sake of forcing the em- 
ployment of ships and sailors. We are satisfied, however, that 
this idea is wholly without foundation. All that is required for 
the attainment of naval power, is the command of conyenient 
harbours, and of wealth sufficient to build and man ships. 
However paradoxical it may at first sight appear, it is neverthe- 
less unquestionably true, that the navy of Great Britain might 
be as formidable as it now is, or, if that was desirable, infinit 
more so, though we had not a single merchant ship. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the only use of merchant ships, in re- 
spect to national defence, is the means afforded by them 
of breeding up and training sailors, who may afterwards 
‘be made available to the manning of the fleet. But, why 
take this roundabout method? Why not breed up sailors 
directly in men-of-war? A sailor who has been bred in a 
merchantman has a great deal to learn before he can be a 
man-of-war sailor. But if a sufficient number of men-of-war 
were always kept afloat, and manned wholly during peace with 
able-bodied seamen, then, it is obvious, that by taking on board 
the proportion of landmen and boys allowed by the Admiralty 
pequlations, the supply of seamen might be kept up during war as 
well as during peace, independently altogether of the merchant 


service; at the same time that the crews would gain greatly ix 
discipline and efficiency. Besides, it is perfectly certain, that 
until this system is adopted, the great and monstrous evil of 
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impressment cannot possibly be got rid of. The number of 
suilors now on the peace establishment amounts to about 25,000, 
and there are very near 170,000 seamen employed in the mer. 
chant service. * Now, suppose that a war broke out; and observe 
what the effect must be. Instead of 25,000, we shall then most 
probably want from 70,000 to 80,000 sailors for the fleet. But, 
instead of diminishing, war may probably increase the demand 
for our merchant ships; nor, while we retain the ascendancy at 
sea, is there any considerable prospect of its materially dis 
minishing it. Unless, however, it were to diminish the demand 
Jor merchantmen to the extent of about a HALF, it is evident we 
should not be able to man the fleet without resorting to impress. 
ment. The. fifty or sixty thousand additional sailors wanted 
for that purpose cannot be created by the publication of a de. 
claration of war. They can only be got from the mercantile 
service; and if the merchants have a demand for them, recourse 
must. unavoidably be had to impressment. Instead, therefore, 
of keeping so small a force as twenty or thirty thousand able- 
bodied seamen afloat during peace, that number ought to be 
increased to at least fifty or sixty thousand; and, if this were 
done, we should,on the breaking out of a war, be able, by 
sending the ordinary proportion of landmen and boys to sea, 
instantly to man such a powerful and effective fleet as would 
suflice to annihilate all those that could possibly be opposed to 
it; and we should do this without being obliged to resort to any 
sort of compulsion, and without giving the slightest, shock to 
commerce. The improvement of the fleet, the abolition of im- 
pressment, and the relief of commerce from a multitude of op- 
pressive restraints, are all objects of vast national importance, 
And to. realize them all, we have only to act on just and fair 
principles—to keep an adequate number of sailors afloat durin 
peace; and, instead of disgracing, the country, and denna 
ing the naval service by filling his Majesty’s ships with sailors 
kidnapped from merchantmen, and the sweepings of our jails, 
to make them nurseries for the instruction of the volunteers 
who are afterwards to lead them to. victory. Y 
This plan has been highly approved by many distinguished 
naval officers, and the only objection worth alluding to that can be © 
made to it is founded on the score of expense. But, though it 
were to cost a few hundred thousand pounds a year more than the . 
present system, we should think it a very miserable species of & 
conomy to hesitate about incurring such an expense, to give ad- 
ditional force and efficacy. to our naval strength, and to rid the 
country. of the injustice and misery caused by impressment.’ In. 
point of fact, however, the plan we have ventured to propose 


* Annual Finance Book for 1824, p. $09. 
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would really be less costly than that now acted upon. It would 
occasion a little more expense during peace; but then it would 
not,.as is the case under the present system, occasion any disin- 
clination on the part of young men to enter the sea service, or 
have the effect artificially to raise seamen’s wages, so as to af- 
ford them some compensation for the violence and unjust treat- 
ment to which they are exposed. ‘'Fhe custom of impress- 
¢ ment,’ says Sir Matthew Decker, one of the most intelligent 
merchants that this country has ever produced, ‘puts a free-born 
+ British sailor‘on the footing of a Turkish slave. The Grand 
‘ Seignior cannot do a more absolute act, than to order a man 
‘to be dragged away from his family, and against his will run 
‘ his head before the mouth of a cannon; and, if such acts 
‘should be frequent in Turkey upon any one set of useful men, 
‘ would it not drive them away to other countries, and thin their 
«numbers yearly ? and would not the remaining few double or 
‘ triple their wages ?—which is the case of our sailors in time of 
‘ war, to the great detriment of our commerce. * It might per- 
haps cost a little more, though that is an extremely doubtful 
point, to man the fleet under the proposed plan; but, as its 
adoption would most undoubtedly have the effect to reduce the 
cost of manning our merchant ships, and to abolish impress- 
ment, any expense incurred on the one hand would be infinitely 
more than compensated on the other. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to advert particularly to the state- 
ments of those defenders of the colonial monopoly, who tell us 
that its abolition would occasion not only the loss of the market 
the colonies afford for our produce, but that we should also lose 
the large revenue we derive from the commodities imported from 
them! The fallacy of this statement is so gross and glaring, as 
hardly to require to be pointed out. We should not certainly 
consume less sugar, coffee, or timber, because we were left at li« 
berty to import these articles from whatever markets we chose. 
If we imported them from foreigners, then, as foreigners would 
not send us their products gratis—though, if they did, we pre+ 
sume it would not be thought a very serious calamity—we 
should obviously have to export the same quantity of goods to 
them that we now export to the colonies. It is evident, too; 
that it is the people of Britain who pay the whole of the four 
millions a year derived from the duty on sugar; and, supposing 
the duty to continue the same, and the same quatitity to be 
consumed, the revenue will remain constant, whether the sugar 


* E-say on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade, p. 24, 
ed. 1756. 
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come from Java or Jamaica. No one has hitherto’ taken it into 
his head to affirm that the Chinese pay any portion whatever of 
the three and a half millions a year of duty derived from tea: But. 
it would be just as true to say that they did this, as to say that 
the West Indians pay one single farthing of the duties laid-on 
the commodities we are forced to buy from them. 

- In every point of view, then, in which this subject can be 
considered, it seems obvious that the restraints on the colony 
trade are alike impolitic and pernicious; and that their aboli- 
tion’is imperiously called for by a just regard to the public in- 
terests. It is indeed most probably true, that the granting of 
liberty freely to import colonial products, either from our do- 
minions in Hindostan, or from.foreign markets, would be inju- 
rious to a -considerable number of our West Indian planters 
and mortgagees. But that is no reason why the colonial mono- 
poly should be indefinitely extended. ‘The real effect of the 
present system is to impose a heavy and most oppressive tax 
on the consumers of colonial produce in great Britain, for the 
purpose of tempting a few sleanees and merchants—for they 
‘are but a few when compared to the rest of the community—to 
linger on in a business which they admit cannot support itself, 
and which must, therefore, be essentially disadvantageous. At 
the same time, we are ready to acknowledge, that no wise, just,: 


and liberal government, will ever rashly adopt any measure, 
however expedient and proper in itself, that might have the im- 
mediate effect to injure a considerable class of its subjects, 


Every change in the public economy of a great nation ought to 
be cautiously and gradually effected. The West Indians are 
entitled to demand that a reasonable time should be allowed 
them, either to withdraw entirely from their business, or to 
prepare for withstanding the free competition of foreigners; 
and they are also entitled to demand, that all those restrictions 
which fetter their commerce with other countries, should be re 
pealed previously to their being deprived of the monopoly of 
the home market. But this is all the West Indians can justly 
claim ; and to grant them more, would be to make a wanton 
and unnecessary sacrifice of the interests of the vast majority of 
the public. 

But if no change ought to be suddenly or violently brought 
about, the less delay ought to take place in commencing the re- 
turn to a better and sounder system. And considered in this 
point of view, the changes lately introduced into the colonial 
system, and detailed in one of the Speeches before us, deserve 
very great praise. The intercourse that had been maintained 
previously to the American war between our colonies in the 
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West Indies, and those that now form the Republic of the 
United States, had subsequently been subjected to some very 
had been imposed by us, partly 
in the view of depriving the United States of the market they 
had had in Jamaica and our other islands for provisions and 
lumber, and partly in the view of securing the monopoly of their 
supply to Canada. These restraints, as well as those on their 
Sole with Europe, had always been loudly and justly complain- 
ed of by the planters. But no adequate effort was made 
to redress the grievance until 1822, when Mr Robinson, 
who had been struck with the impolicy of the existing re+ 
gulations, set about introducing a better system. For this 
purpose, Mr R. brought two bills into Parliament, which 
were passed into laws,—the frst, permitting a free inter- 
course to be carried on between any countries in America 
and our colonies, either in the skips of those countries or in Bri- 
tish ships ; and the second, permitting the colonies to trade di- 
rectly with foreign Europe, in articles of their own growth and 
production, provided the trade was carried on exclusively im 
British ships. This was a very great concession; but then it 
allowed a privilege to the Americans, or rather to the citizens 
of the United States, they only being possessed of a commer- 
cial marine, which it denied to all the powers of Europe; and 
there were also many exceptions to the articles that could be 
imported into the colonies from America. We are happy, 
however, to have to state, that the bill introduced by Mr 
Huskisson during the late Session has remedied these de- 
fects. ‘I propose,’ said Mr H., when. introducing his bill, 
‘to admit a free intercourse between all our colonies. and 
‘other countries, either in. British ships, or in the ships. of 
‘those countries, allowing the latter to import all articles, 
‘the growth, produce, or manufacture of the country to 
‘which the ship belongs, and to export from such colonies alk 
‘articles whatever of the growth, produce, or manufacture, ei- 
‘ther to the country from, which such ship came, or to any o- 
‘ther part of the world; the United Kingdom and all its de- 
‘pendencies only excepted.’ These just and enlarged views 
have been adopted by Parliament; and the colonies are also 
indebted to Mr Huskisson for extending to them the benefits 
of the warehousing system, for the abolition of various heavy 
charges that were formerly paid by the ships entering their 
ports, and for a variety of other subordinate and beneficial al- 
terations. _ 
A great step has thus been made towards the total abolition 
ofthe colony system. The colonists were entitled to demand, 
that they should be exclusively entitled to supply-us with colo- 
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hial ptoducts, so long as we forced them to resort exclusively: 


to our markets for what they had to buy. But now that we 
have relieved them from these vexatious restraints—that we al- 
low them to’ resort to all the markets of the world—theéy have 
no longer the shadow of a claim to the monopoly of the British 
market. . It is plain, therefore, that ministers will not be treat- 
ing both parties impartially and fairly, if they stop where they 
now are. Having done so much, they must do more. Having 
deprived the merchants of Great Britain of the monopoly of 
the colony market, they are bound in consistency, and in justice 
to the people of Britain, to deprive the colonists of the mono- 
poly of the British market: The ablest defenders ‘of the mo- 
nopoly system have admitted, that one part of it’ could not'be 
supported independently of the rest—that they must either stand 
or fall together. 6 The British dominions,’ says Lord Shef- 
field," are as much entitled to the monopoly of the markets of the 
© British West Indies, as the latter are entitled to those of thé 
‘ former ; and whenever that monopoly is given up, VT WILL BR 
‘THE HIGHEST ABSURDITY NOT To OPEN ALL THE Britisu 
* PORTS TO FOREIGN RAW SUGARS.’ * 

But it has been said, ‘that if we deprive the colonists of the 
monopoly of the British market, they will no longer have any 
inducement to continue their connexion with us, and that they 
will revolt! Far, however, from being injurious, the states 
ments we have now submitted prove, beyond all ‘question, that 
the separation of the colonies would be a very great gain to us, 
But were it otherwise, we need be under no alarm on that 
head. Suppose we were to withdraw our fleets and troops 
from Jamaica, what would be the state of: that colony if 4 
month after? We may depend upon it, the colonists know 
their own interest too well ever to think of dissolving their con- 
nexion with England: As long as we choose to employ out 
troops and ships in the protection of those who are totally un- 
able to protect themselves, so long shall we have abundance of 
West India sugar-gardens and charnel-houses. ’ 


We hope it will not be supposed, from any thing -that we 
have now stated, that we consider the foundation of ¢olonial e+ 
tablishments as, generally speaking, inexpedient. We enter- 
tain no such opinion. It is not-to the establishment of colonies, 
provided they are placed in an advantageous situation, but to 
the trammels that have been laid on their industry, and the in- 
terference exercised by the mother country in their-domestic 


* Observations on the Commerce of the American States, p. 260. 
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concerns, that we object. Every individual ought to have full 
liberty to leave his native country ; and occasions very frequently 
occur, in which governments may advantageously interfere to set- 
tle emigrants in foreign countries, and when the soundest policy 
dictates the propriety of their supporting and protecting them 
until they are in a situation to support and protect themsélves. 
There can be no question whatever that Europe has been pro- 
digiously benefited by the colonization of America. The co- 
lonists carried the arts, the sciences, the language, and the refi- 
gion of the most civilized communities of the Old World, to 
regions of vast extent and great natural fertility, occupied only 
by a few miserable savages. The empire of civilization has im 
consequence been immeasurably extended: And while the ex- 
perience afforded by the rise and progress of communities 
placed under such novel cireumstances, has served to elucidate 
and establish many most important and fundamental principles 
in government and legislation, Europe has been dcriched: by 
the vast variety of new products America has afforded ‘to sti- 
mulate the inventive powers of genius, and. to reward. the pa- 
tient hand of industry. is 

But whatever may have been the advantages hitherto de- 
rived from the colonization of America, they are trifling 
compared to what they’ would have been, had the European 
powers only left the colonists at liberty to avail themselves 
of the advantages of their situation, and avoided encum- 
bering themselves with the government of extensive territo- 
ties three: thousand miles distant. Fortunately, however, a 
new era is already begun— Novus se@clorum nascitur ordo! ‘The 
monopoly of the trade of America is now nearly destroyed, and 
her independence almost achieved. From Canada to Cape Horn, 
every port is ready to receive adventurers from Europe; and 
‘a boundless field has, in consequence, béen opened, for the re- 
ception of our surplus population, and for the advantageous 
‘employment of European arts, capital, and skill. » The 
gress of America is no longer problematical. . She must con- 
tinue, for centuries to come, to -advance:with giant steps in the 
career of improvement. The prodigious extent of her. fertile 
and unoccupied lands, the mhildnesa and salubrity of her cli- 
‘mate, the variety of her natural’ productions, the immense ex- 
tent of her inland navigation, the capaciousness and’ safety:of 
‘her harbours, all: comspire to secure her, for a very long period, 
against those revalsions and contingencies mbich- are alvays af- 
feeting old settled and fully peopled countries, and»mark her 
out as the seat of future opulence, science, and civilization. 

VOL, XLII. NO. 84. . U0 
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Arr. II. Joannis Miltoni, Angli, de Doctrina Christiana libri 
duo posthumi, A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled 
from the Holy Scriptures alone. By Joun Miron, trans- 
lated from the original by Charles R. Sumner, M. A. &e, 
&e. 1825. 

Plowarns the close of the year 1823, Mr Lemon, Deputy 

Keeper of the State Papers, in the course of his re- 
searches among the presses of his office, met with a large Latin 
manuscript. With it were found corrected copies of the foreign 
despatches written by Milton, while he filled the office of Se- 
cretary, and several papers relating to the Popish Trials and the 

Rye-house Plot. The whole was wrapped up in an envelope, 

superscribed * To Mr Skinner, Merchant.’ On examination, the 

large manuscript proved to be the long lost Essay on the Doc- 
trines of Christianity, which, according to Wood and Toland, 

Milton finished after the Restoration, and deposited with Cyria¢ 

Skinner... Skivner, it is well known, held the same political opi- 

nions with his illustrious friend. It is therefore probable, as Mr 

Lémen conjectures, that he may have fallen under the suspi- 

cions of the Government during that persecution of the Whigs 

which followed the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, and 
that, in consequence of a general seizure of his papers, this 
work may have been brought to the office in which it has been: 

found. But whatever the adventures of the manuscript may . 

haye been, no doubt can exist that it isa genuine relic of the 

great Poet. 

Mr Sumner, who was commanded by his Majesty to edite 
and translate the treatise, has acquitted himself of his task in 
a manner honourable to his talents and to bis character. His 
version is not indeed very easy or el t; but itis entitled to 
the praise of clearness and fidelity. His notes abound with in- 
eer aaetntinee and have the rare merit of really eluci- 
dating the text. . The preface is evidently the work of a sensi- . 
ble and candid man, firm in his own religious opinions, and 
tolerant towards those of others. 

. ‘The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton. 
is, like all his Latin works, well written, —though not exactly 

iin; the. style of the Prize Essays of Oxford and Cambridge. 

There is no elaborate imitation of classical antiquity, no scru- 

pulous purity, none of the ceremonial cleanness which charac- 

tetizes the! dietion of our academical Pharisees. He does not 
at to polish and brighten his composition into the Cicero- 
nian gloss and brilliancy. He does not in short sacrifice sense 
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and spirit to pedantic refinements. The nature of his subject 
compelled him to use many words 
‘ That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. ’ 

But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin were 
his mother tongue; and where he is least happy, his failure 
seems to arise from the carelessness of a native, not from the 
ignorance of a foreigner. What Denham with great felicity 
says of Cowley, may be applied tohim. He wears the garb, 
but not the clothes of the ancients. 
*. Throughout the volume are discernible the traces of a power- 
ful and independent mind, emancipated from the influence of 
authority, and devoted to the search of truth. He: professes to 
form his system from the Bible alone; and his digest of Scrip- 
tural texts is certainly among the best that have appeared. B 
he is not always so happy in his inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox opinions which he avows seem to 
haye excited considerable amazement; particularly his Atian- 
ism, and his notions on the subject of polygamy. Yet we can 
scarcely conceive that any person could have read the Paradise 
Lost without suspecting him of the former; nor do we think 
that any reader, acquainted with the history of his life, ought 
to be much startled at the latter. The opinions which he has 
expressed respecting the nature of the Deity, the eternity of 
matter, and the observation of the Sabbath, might, we think, 
have caused more just surprise. 
‘ But we will not go into the discussion of these points. The 
book, were it far more orthodox, or far more heretical than it 
is, would not much edify or corrupt the present generation, 
The men of our time are not to be converted or perverted by 
quartos. A few more days, and this Essay will follow the De- 
Jensio Populi to the dust, and silence of the upper shelf, The 
name of its author, and the remarkable circumstances attending 
its publieation, will secure to it a certain degree of attention, 
For a month or two it will oceupy a few minutes of chat in 
every drawing-room, and a few columns in every magazine; 
and it will then, to borrow the elegant language of the play- 
bills, be withdrawn, to make room for the fo coming novel- 
ties... 
We wish however to avail ourselves of the, interest, transie 
' ag it may be, which this work has excited, The dexterous Capu- 
chins never. choose to preach on the life and miracles of a 
till they have awakened the devotional feelings of their auditors, 
by exhibiting some relic of him—a thread of his garment, ¢ 
lock of his hair, or a drop ot bis bleod.. On the same. pring} 
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ple, we intend to take advantage of the late interesting disco: 
very, and, while this memorial of a great and+good man is still 
in the hands of all, to say something of his moral and intellec- 
tual qualities. Nor, we are convinced, will the severest of our 
readers blame us if, on an occasion like the present, we turn for 
a short time from the topics of the day, to commemorate, in all 
love and reverence, the genius and virtues of John Milton, the 
poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the glory of English li- 
terature, the champion and the martyr of English liberty. 

It is by his Poetry that Milton is best known; and it is of his 
poetry that we wish first to speak. By the general suffrage of 
the civilized world, his place = been assigned among the great- 
est masters of the art. His detractors, however, though out- 
voted, have.not been silenced. There are many critics, and 
some of great name, who contrive in the same breath to extol 
the poems and to decry the poet. The works, they acknow- 
ledge, considered in themselves, may be classed among the 
nablest productions of the human mind. But they will not al- 
low the author to rank with those great men who, born in the 
infancy of civilization, supplied, by their own powers, the want 
of instruction, and, though destitute of models themselves, ‘be- 
queathed to posterity models which defy imitation. Milton, it 
is said, inherited what his predecessors created ; he lived in an 
enlightened age;-he received a finished education; and we 
must therefore, if we would form a just estimate of his powers, 
make large deductions for these advantages. 

We venture to say, on the contrary, paradoxical as the re- 
mark may appear, that no poet has ever ‘had to struggle with 
more unfavourable circumstances than Milton. He doubted, 
as he has himself owned, whether he had not been born‘‘ an 
too late.’ For this notion Johnson has thought fit to make 
him the butt of his clumsy ridicule: The poet, we believe, un- 
derstood the nature of his art better than the critic. He knew 
that his poetical genius derived no advantage from the civilizs- 
tion which surrounded him, or from the learning which he had 
wees and he looked back with something like regret to the 
ruder of simple words and vivid impressions. 

We think that, as civilization advances, poetry almost neces 


sarily declines. _ Therefore, though we admire those great works 

of imagination which have appeared in dark ages, ‘we do not 
admire them the more because they have appeared in dark 

On the contrary, we hold that the most wonderful and splendid 

f of genius is a great poem prodaced ‘in a civilized age. 

e cannot understand why those who believe in that ‘most or- 

fhodox article of literary faith, that the earliest poets are gene- 
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rally the best, should: wonder at the rule as if it were the excep- 
tion. Surely the uniformity: of the phenomenon indicates a 
corresponding uniformity in the cause. 

The fact is, that common observers reason from the progress 
of the experimental sciences to that of the imitative arts. The 
improvement of the former is gradual and slow. Ages are spent 
in collecting materials, ages more in separating and combining 
them. Even when a system has been formed, there is still some- 
thing to add, to alter, or to reject. Every generation enjoys the 
use of a vast hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits 
it, augmented, by fresh acquisitions, to future ages, In these 
pursuits, therefore, the first speculators lie under great disad- 
vantages, and, even when they fail, are entitled to praise. Their 
pupils, with far inferior intellectual powers, speedily su 
them in actual attainments. Every girl who has read Mrs 
Marcet’s little Dialogues on Political Economy, could teach 
Montague or Walpole many lessons in finance. Any intelli- 
gent man may now, by resolutely applying himself for a few years 
to mathematics, learn more than the great Newton knew afier 
half a century of study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with sculpture. 
Still less is it thus with poetry. The progress of refinement 
rarely supplies these arts with better objects of imitatian, It 
may indeed improve the instruments which are necessary to the 
mechanical operations of the musician, the sculptor, and the 
painter. But language, the machine of the poet, is best fitted 
for his purpose in its rudest. state. Nations, like individuals, 
first perceive, and then abstract. They advance from particu- 
lar images to general terms, Hence the vocabulary:of an en- 
lightened society is philosophical, that of a half-civilized people 
is poetical. 

This change in the language of men is partly the cause and 
partly the effect of a corresponding change in the natare of 
their intellectual operations, a change by which science gains 
and. poetry loses. Generaliazation is necessary to the advance- 

ment of knowledge, but particularly in the creations of the 
imagination. In proportion as men know more @nd think 
more, they look Jess..at individuals and more at’ classes. 
‘They therefore make better theories and worse poems. 
give us vague phrases instead of images, and personified quali- 
ties inated. of men. They may be better able to analyze hu- 
‘man nature than their predecessors. But analysis is not the 
business of the poet. His office is to pourtray, not to dissect. 
‘He may believe in a moral sense, like Shaftesbary: » He ma 
refer all human actions. to self-interest, like Helvetius, or he 
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may never think about the matter at all. His creed on such 
subjects will no more influence his poetry, properly so called, 
than the notions which a painter may have conceived respecting 
the lacrymal glands, or the circulation of the blood will affect 
the tears of his Niobe, or the blushes of his Aurora. If Shake- 
speare had written a book on the motives of human actions, it 
is by no means certain that it would have been a good one. 
It is extremely improbable that it would have contained half 
so much able reasoning on the subject as is to be found in the 
Fable of the Bees. ut could Mandeville have created an 
Iago? ‘Well as he knew how to resolve characters into their 
élements, would he have been able to combine those elements 
in such a manner as to make up a man,—a real, living, indivi- 
dual man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy poetry, 
without a certain unsoundness of mind, if any thing which gives 


so much pleasure ought to be called unsoundness. By an 
we mean, not of course all writing in verse, nor even all good 
writing in verse. Our definition excludes many metrical com- 
ere which, on other grounds, deserve the highest praise. 

y poetry we mean, the art of employing words in such a man- 
ner as to produce an illusion on the imagination, the art of do- 
ing by means of words what the painter does by means of co- » 


Jours. Thus the greatest of poets has described it, in lines uni- 
versally admired for the vigour and felicity of their diction, and 
still more valuable on account of the just notion which they 
convey of the art in which he excelled. 
* As imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.’ 
These are the fruits of the ‘ fine frenzy’ which he ascribes to 
the poet,—a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a frenzy. Truth in- 
indeed, is essential to poetry ; but it is the truth of madness. 
The reasonings are just; but the premises are-false. After the 
first suppositions have been made, every thing ought to be con- | 
sistent; but those first suppositions require a degree of creduli-. . 
ty which almost amounts to a partial ‘and temporary rime 
ment of the intellect. Hence of all people children are the 
most imaginative. They abandon themselves without reserve 
to every illusion. Every image which ‘is strongly presented to 
their mental eye produces on them the effect of reality. No 
man, whatever his sensibility may be, is ever affectcd by Ham- 
let or Lear, as a little girl is affected by the story of poor Red - 
Riding-hood. She knows that it is all false, that wolves can- 
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not speak; that there are no wolves in England. Yet in spite 
of her knowledge she believes; she weeps, she trembles; she 
' dares not go into a dark room lest she should feel the teeth of 
the monster at her throat. Such is the despotism of the imagi+ 
nation over uncultivated minds, 

In a rude state of society men are children with a greater va+ 
riety of ideas. It is therefore in such a state of society that we 
may éxpect to find the poetica} temperament in its highest per- 
fection. In an enligtened age there will be much intelligence, 
much science, much philosophy, abundance of just classification 
and subtle analysis, abundancce of wit and eloquence, abun- 
dance of verses, and even of good ones,—but little poetry. Men 
will judge and compare; but they will not create. ey will 
talk about the old poets, and comment on them, and to a cer- 
tain degree enjoy them. But they will scarcely be able to con- 
ceive the effect which poetry produced on their ruder ances- 
tors, the agony, the ecstacy, the plenitude of belief. Fhe Greek 
. Rhapsodists, according to Plato, could not recite Homer 
without almost falling into convalsions.* ‘The Mohawk hardly 
feels the scalping- knife while he shouts his death-song. The 
power which the ancient bards of Wales and Germany exer- 
cised over their auditors seems to modern readers almost mira~ 
culous. Such feelings are very rare in a civilized. community; 
and most rare among those'who participate most in its. improve- 
ments. They linger longest among the peasantry. 

Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as a ma- 
gic lantern produces an illusion on the eye’ of the body. And, as 
the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry effects its 
purpose most completely in a dark age. As the light of 
knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the outlines of 
certainty become more and more definite, and the shades of 
probability more and more distinct, the hues and lineaments 
of the phantoms which it calls up grow fainter and fainter. 
We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of reality and de- 
ception, the clear discernment of truth and the exquisite enjoy~ 
ment of fiction. 
~ He who, in an enlightened and literary society, aspires to be a 
great poet, must first become a little child. He must take to pieces 
the whole web ofhis mind. He must unlearn much of that knows 
ledge which has perhaps constituted hitherto his chief title to su- 
periority. His very talents will be a hinderance to him, His 
difficulties will be proportioned to his proficiency in the pursuits 
which are fashionable among his contemporaries ; and that pro- 


* See the Dialogue between Socrates and Io. 
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ficiency mee be proportioned to the vigour and acti- 
vity of his mind. And it ts weil if, after: all his sacrifices and 
exertions, his works do not resemble a lisping man, or a modern 
ruin. We.have seen in our own time great talents, intense la~ 
bour, and long meditation, employed in this struggle against 
the spirit of'the age, and employed, we will not say absolutely 
im-vain, but with dubious success and feeble applause. . 


If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed over © 


eaterdifficulties than Milton. He received a learned education, 
was a profound and elegant classical scholar: he had. stu- 
died all the mysteries of: Rabbinical literature : he was intimate- 
ly acquainted with every language of modern Europe from 
which either. pleasure or information was then to be derived: 
He was perhaps the only great poet of later times who has 
been distinguished by the excellence of his Latin verse. The 
genius.of Petrarch: was scarcely of the first order; and his 
poems in the ancient language, though much praised by those 
who have never read them, .are wretched compositions. Cow- 
ley, with all his admirable wit and ingenuity, had little -ima- 
gination : nor indeed do we think his classical diction compa- 
rable to that of Milton. The authority of Johnson is against 
us on this point. But Johnson had studied the bad writers of 
the middle ‘ages till he had become utterly insensible to the 
Augustan elegance, and was as ill qualified to judge between 
two Latin styles as a habitual drunkard to set up for a wine~ 
taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fetched, 
costly, sickly, imitation of that which elsewhere may be found 
in healthful and spontaneous perfection. ‘The soils on which 
this rarity flourishes are in general as ill suited to the produc- 
tion of vigorous native poetry. as the flower pots of a hot-house 
to the growth of oaks. That the author of the Paradise Lost 


should: have written the Epistle to Manso was truly wonderful. ° 


Never before were such marked originality, and such exquisite 
mimicry found together. Indeed, in all the. Latin poems of 
Milton the artificial manner indispensable to such works is 
admirably preserved, while, at the same time, the richness of 
his fancy and the elevation of his sentiments give to them a pe- 
culiar charm, an air of nobleness and freedom, which distin- 

uishes them from all other writings of the same class. ‘They 


remind us of the amusements of those angelic warriors who , 


composed the cohort of Gabriel : 

' * About him exercised heroic games 

“ * The unarmed youth of heaven. But o'er their heads 
‘ Celestial armoury, shield, helm, gud spear, . - 
¢ Hung bright, with diamond flaming and with gold.’ 
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We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for which the genius 
of Milton ungirds itself, without:catching a glimpse of the gor- 
geous and terrible panoply which it:is accustomed’ to wear. - 
The strength of his imagination triumphed over every obstacle . 
So intense and ardent was the fire of his mind, that it not only. 
was not suffocated beneath the weight of its fuel, but penetrated: 
the whole superincumbent mass with its dwn heat and radix: 
ance. i 

It is not our intention to attempt any thing like acomplete: 
examination of the poetry of Milton. The public has long 
been agreed as to the merit of the most remarkable passages, 
the incomparable harmony of the numbers, and the excellence 
of that style which no rival has been able to equal, and no pa- 
rodist to degrade, which displays in their highest perfection the 
idiomatic powers of the English tongue, and to which every an- 
cient and every modern lgnguage has contributed something 
_ of grace, of energy, or of music. In the vast field of criticism, 
en which we are entering, innumerable reapers have already 
put their sickles.. Yet the harvest is so abundant that the ne- 
gligent search of a straggling gleaner may be rewarded with a 
sheaf. 
- The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton, is 
the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of which 
it acts on the reader. Its effect is produced, not so much'by 
what. it expresses, as by what it suggests, not so much b 
the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other ideas whic 
are connected with them. He electrifies the. mind through 
conductors. ‘The most unimaginative man must understand 
the Iliad. Homer gives him no choice, and requires from 
him no exertion; but takes the whole upon himself, and 
sets his images in so clear a Kght that it is impossible to be 
blind to them. The works of Milton cannot be compre- 
hended or enjoyed, unless the mind of the reader cooperate 
with that of the writer. He does not paint a finished picture 
or play for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and leaves 
others.to fill up the outline. He strikes the key-note, and ex- 
pects his hearer to make out the melody. 
. We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The ex- 
pression in general means nothing, but, applied to the writings 
of Milton, it is most appenaiie His poetry acts like an in- 
cantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious meaning than in 
its occult power. There would seem, at first sight, to be no 
more in his words than in other words. But they are words 
of enchantment. . No sooner are they pronounced, than the 
past is present, and the distant near. : New ‘forms of beauty 
start at once into existence, and all the burial: places of the me- 
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mory give up theirdead. Change the structure of the sentence ; 
substitute one synonyme for another, and the whole effect is de- 
stroyed. The spell loses its power; and he who should then 
hope to conjure with it, would find himself as much mistaken 
as Cassim in the Arabian tale, when he stood crying ‘ Open 
* Wheat,’ ‘ Open Barley,’ to the door which obeyed no sound 
but ¢ Open Sesame!’ ‘The miserable failure of Dryden in his 


attempt to rewrite some parts of the Paradise Lost is a remark. . 


able instance of this. 

In support of these observations, we may remark, that scarce- 
ly any passages in the poems of Milton are more generally 
known, or more frequently repeated, than those which are lit- 
tle more than muster-rolls of names. They are not always 
more appropriate or more melodious than other names. But 
they are charmed names. Every one.of them is the first link 
in along chain of associated ideas., Like the dwelling-place 
of our infancy revisited in manhood, like the song of our 
country heard in a strange land, they produce upon us an ef- 
fect wholly independent of their intrinsic value. One transports 
us back to a remote period of history. Another places us amon 
the moral scenery and manners of a distant country. A thind 
evokesall the dear classical recollections of childhood, the school- 
room, the dog-eared Virgil, the holiday, and the prize. A 
fourth brings before us the splendid phantoms of chivalrous 
romance, the trophied lists, the embroidered housings, the 
quaint devices, the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the 
achievements of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued 
princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner more 
happily displayed than in the Allegro and the Penseroso. It is im- 
possible to conceive that the mechanism of language can be 
brought 'to a more exquisite degree of perfection. These poems 
differ from others as ottar of roses differs from ordinary rose 
water, the close packed essence from the thin diluted mixture. 
They are indeed not so much poems, as collections of hints 
from each of which the reader is to make out a poem for him- 
self. Every epithet is a text for a Canto. 

The Comus and the. Samson Agonistes are works, which, 


though of very different merit, offer some marked points of re- . 


semblance. ‘They are both Lyric poems in the form of Plays. 
There are perhaps no two kinds of composition so essentially 
dissimilar as the drama and the ode. The business of the dra- 
matist is to keep himself out of sight, and to let nothing appear 
but his characters. As soon as he attracts notice to his person- 
al feelings, the illusion is broken. The effect is as unpleasant 
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as that which is produced on the stage by the voice of a 
prompter, or the entrance of a scene-shifter. Hence it was, 
thatthe tragedies of Byron were his least successful perform- 
ances. ‘They resemble those pasteboard pictures invented by 
the friend of children, Mr Newberry, in which a single move- 
able head goes round twenty different bodies; so that the same 
face looks out upon us successively, from the uniform of a hus- 
sar, the furs of a judge, and the rags of a beggar. In all the 
characters, patriots and tyrants, haters and lovers, the frown 
and sneer of Harold were discernible in an instant. But this 
species of egotism, though fatal to the drama, is the inspiration 
of the ode. It is the part of the lyric poet to abandon himself, 
without reserve, to his own emotions. 

Between these hostile elements many great men have endea- 
voured to effect an amalgamation; but never with complete 
success. ‘The Greek Drama, on the model of which the Sam- 
_ son was written, sprung from the Ode. The dialogue was in- 
grafted on the chorus, and naturally partook of its character. 
The genius of the greatest of the Athenian dramatists cooperat- 
ed with the circumstances under which Tragedy made its first 
appearance. Atschylus was, head and heart, a lyric poet. In 
his time, the Greeks had far more intercourse with the East than 
in the days of Homer; and they had not yet acquired that im- 
mense superiority in war, in science, and in the arts, which, in 
the following generation, led them to treat the Asiatics with 
contempt. Irom the narrative of Herodotus it should seem, 
that they still looked up, with the veneration of diseiples, to 
Egypt and Assyria. At this period, accordingly, it was natural 
that the literature of Greece should be tinctured with the Orien- 
tal style. And that style, we think, is clearly discernible in the 
works of Pindar and Aéschylus. The latter often reminds us of 
the Hebrew writers. The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and 
diction, bears a considerable resemblance to some of bis dramas. 
Considered as plays, his works are absurd: considered as cho- 
ruses, they are above all praise. If, for instance, we examine 
the address of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon on his return, or 
the description of the seven Argive chiefs, by the principles of 
dramatic writing, we shall instantly condemn them as monstrous. 
But, if we forget the characters, and think only of the poetry, 
we shal] admit that it has never been surpassed in energy and 
magnificence. Sophocles made the Greek drama as dramatic 
as was consistent with its original form. His portraits of men 
have a sort of similarity ; but it is the similarity not of a paint- 
ing, but of a bas-relief. It suggests a resemblance; but it does 
not produce an illusion.. Euripides attempted to earry the re- 
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form further. But it was a task far beyond his powers, perhaps 
beyond any powers. Instead of correcting what. was bad, he 
destroyed what was excellent.. He substituted crutches for stil 
‘bad sermons for good odes. : 
‘Milton, it is well known, admired Euripides highly; much 
more highly than, in our opinion, he deserved. Ind 
resses whic this partiality leads him to bestow on ‘ sad Elec. 
tra’s poet,’ sometimes remind us of the beautiful Queen of F airy- 
land kissing the long ears of Bottom. At all events, there can 
be no doubt that his veneration for the Athenian, whether just 
or not, was injurious to the Samson Agonistes. Had he taken 
fEschylus for his model, he would have given himself up to the 
lyric inspiration, and poured out profusely all the. treasures of 
his mind, without bestowing a thought on those dramatic pro- 
prieties which the nature of the work rendered it impossible to 
preserve. In the attempt to reconcile things in their own na- 
ture inconsistent he has failed, as every one else must have fail- 
ed. We cannot identify ourselves with the characters, as ina 
good play. We cannot identify ourselves with the poet, as ina 
ood ode. The conflicting ingredients, like an acid and an al- 
ali mixed, neutralize each other. We are by no means in- 
sensible to the merits of this celebrated piece, to the severe dig- 
nity of the style, the graceful and pathetic solemnity of the 
opening speech, or the wild and barbaric melody which gives 
so striking an effect to. the choral passages. But we think it, 
we confess, the least successful effort of the genius of Milton. 
.. The Comus is framed on the model of the Italian Masque, as 
‘the Samson is framed on the model of the Greek Tragedy. It 
is certainly the noblest performance of the kind which exists in 
any language. It is as far superior to the Faithful Shepherdess, 
as the Faithful Shepherdess is to the Aminta, or the Aminta to 
the Pastor Fido. It was well for Milton that he had here no 
_Enripides to mislead him. He understood and loved the lite- 
rature of modern Italy. But he did not feel for it the same ve- 
neration which he entertained for the remains of Athenian and 
Roman poetry, consecrated by so many lofty and endearing re- 
collections. he faults, moreover, of his fealian predecessors, 
were of a kind to which his mind had a deadly antipathy. He 
could stoop to a plain style, sometimes even to a bald style: 
But false brilliancy was his utter aversion. His Muse had no 


objection to a russet attire: But she turned with disgust from 
the finery of Guarini, as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of a 
chimney-sweeper on May-day, Whatever ornaments she wears 
are of massive gold, not only dazzling to the sight, but capable 
of standing the severest test of the crucible, 
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Milton attended in the Comts to the distinction which he 
neglected in the Samson. He made it what it ought to be, es- 
sentially lyrical, and dramatic only in semblance. He has not 
attempted a fruitless stragaie against a defect inherent in the 
nature of that species of composition; and he has therefore 
succeeded, wherever success was not impossible. ‘The speeches 
must be'read as majestic soliliques; and he who so reads them 
will be enraptured with their eloquence, their sublimity, and 
their music. ‘The interruptions of the dialogue, however, im- 
pose a constraint upon the writer, and break the illusion of the 
reader. The finest passages are those which are lyric in form 
as well as in spirit. * I should much commend,’ says the ex- 
cellent Sir Henry Wotton in a letter to Milton, ¢ the tragical 
‘ part, if the lyrical did not ravish me with a cértain dorique 
‘ delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto, I must plainly 
* confess to you, I have seen yet nothing parallel in our lan- 
‘ .’ The criticism was just. It is when Milton escapés 
from the shackles of the dialogue, when he is discharged from 
the labour of uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at li- 
berty to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that. he 
rises even above himself. Then, like his own Good Genius 
bursting from the earthly form and weeds of Thyrsis, he stands 
forth in celestial freedom and beauty; he seems to cry ex- 
ultingly, 
: * Now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fly‘or I can run,’ 


to skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to bathe in the 


Elysian dew of the rainbow, and to inhale the balmy sniells ‘of 
nard and cassia, which the musky wigs of thé zephyr scatter 
through the cedared atleys of the Hesperides. * 

There are several of the minor poems of Milton on which we 
would willingly make a few remarks. Still more cae 
would we enter into a detailed examination of that admirable 


* ¢ There eternal simmer dwells, 
‘And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedared alleys fli 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells : 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can show, 
And drenches.with Elysian dew, . 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true), 
Beds of hyacinths and roses, . 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound.’ 
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poem, the Paradise Regained, which, strangely enough, is 
scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance of the blindness 
of that parental affection which men of letters bear towards the 
offspring of their intellects. That Milton was mistaken in 
preferring this work, excellent as it is, to the Paradise Lost, 
we must readily admit. But we are sure that the superiority 
of the Paradise vlost to the Paradise Regained is not more des 
eided than the superiority of the Paradise Regained to every 
poenwwhich has since made its appearance. But our limits 
prevent us from discussing the point at length. We hasten on 
to that extraordinary production which the general suffrage of 
critics has placed in the highest class of human compositions, 
The only.poem of modern times which can be compared 
with the Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject of 
Milton, in some points, resembled that of Dante; but he has 
treated it in a widely different manner. We cannot, we think, 
better illustrate our opinion respecting our own great poet, 
than by contrasting him with the father of Tuscan literature. 
The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the hier, 
plyphics of Egypt differed from the picture-writing of Mexico, 
e images which Dante employs speak for themselves :— they 
stand simply for what they are. Those of Milton have a signi 
fication which is often discernible only to the initiated. Theis 
valué depends less on what they directly represent, than on 
what they remotely suggest. - However strange, however 
grotesque, may be the appearance which Dante undertakes, 
to describe,’ he never shrinks from describing it.. “He gives 
us the shape, the colour, the sound, the smell the taste; 
he counts the numbers; he measures the size. His similes 
are the illustrations of a traveller. Unlike those of other 
pom. and especially of Milton, they are introduced in.a plain 
siness-like manner, not for the sake of any beauty in the 


objects. from: which they are drawn, not for, the sake. of any 
ornament which 7 may. impart to the poem, but. si 


in order to make the meaning of. the writer as-clear to the 
reader as it is to' himself, The ruins.of the precipice which 
led from the sixth to.the seventh civele.of-hell, were like those 
of the rock which fell into the Adige on the south of Trent. 


The cataract of Phlegethon: was like that of Aqua Cheta at the . 


monastery of St Benedict: The place where the heretics were 


—- in burning tombs, resembled: the vast cemetery of 
rles ! ‘ 


Now, let us compare with the exact details of Dante the dim . 


intimations of:Milton. We will:cite a few examples. The 
English poet has nevér thought of taking the measure of Satan. 
2 
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He gives us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. In one passage 
the fiend lies stretched out huge in length, floating many a rood, 

al in size to the earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the sea- 
monster which the mariner mistakes for an island. When he 
addresses himself to battle against the guardian angels, he stands 
like Teneriffe or Atlas; his stature reaches the sky. Contrast 
with these descriptions the lines in which Dante has described 
the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. ‘ His face seemed to me as 
‘ Jong and as broad as the ball of St Peter’s at Rome; and his 
¢ other limbs were in proportion ; so that the bank, which con- 
‘ cealed him from the waist downwards, neverthless showed so 
‘ much of him, that three tall Germans would in vain have at- 
‘ tempted to reach to his hair,’ We are sensible that we do 
no justice to the admirable style of the Florentine poet. But 
Mr Cary’s translation is not at hand; and our version, however 
rude, is sufficient to illustrate our meaning. 

Once more, compare thé lazar-house in the eleventh book of 
the Paradise Lost with the last ward of Malebolge in Dante. 
Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes refuge in indis- 
tinet but solemn and tremendous imagery,—Despair . hurrying 
from couch to couch to mock the-wretches with his attendance, 
Death shaking his dart over them, but in spite-of supplications, 
delaying to strike. What says Dante? * There was such a 
‘moan there, as there would be ifall the sick who, between July 
‘and September, are in the hospitals of Valdichiana, and of the 
‘ Tuscan swamps, and of Sardinia, were in one pit together; 
‘and such a.stench was issuing forth as is wont to issue from 
* decayed limbs. ’ ; 

: We will not fake upen ourselves: the invilious office of set- 
tling precedency between two such writers. Each in bis own 
department is incomparable ; and .each, we may remark, has, 
wisely or fortunately, taken a subject — to exhibit: his pe- 
culiar talent to the greatest advantage. The Divine Comedy is 
a personal narrative. Danteis:the eyewitness and earwitness of 
that which he relates, He is the very man who has,heard,the tor- 
mented spirits crying out for the second death, who has read the 
dusky charaeters on the portal within which there is no-hope, 
who bas hidden his face from the terrors of «he Gorgon, who 
has fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of Barbariccia 
and Diaghignazzo, .His own hands have grasped the shaggy 
sides of Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of 
expiation. His own brow has been marked by the purifying 
angel. The reader. would thtow aside ‘such: a tale in incredu- 
Jous disgust, unless it were told with the strongest air of veraciy 
tys with a sobriety even in its horrors, with the greatest precision 
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and multiplicity in its details. The narrative of Milton ia this 


respect differs from that of Dante, as the adventures of Amadié 


differ from those of Gulliver. The author of Amadis would. 


have made his book ridiculous if he had introduced those mi 
nute particulars which give such a charm to the work of Swift, 
the nautical observations, the affected delicacy about names, ‘the 
official documents transcribed at full length, and all the‘am 
meaning gossip and scandal of the court, springing out of ne 
thing, and tending to nothing. We are not* shocked at bei 
told that a man who lived, nobody knows when, saw many ve 
strange sights, and we can easily abandon ourselves to the il 
ston of the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, su 
row actually resident at Rotherhithe, tells us of pygmies 
giants, flying islands and philosophizing horses, nothing but sueh 
‘cireumstantial touches could produce for a single moments 
deception on the imagination. vf 
Of all the poets who have introduced into their works the 
agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded best, 
Here Dante anos yields to him: And as this is a point on 
which many rash and ill considered. judgments have been pro 


nounced, we feel inclined to dwell on it a little longer. 

most fatal error which a poet can possibly commit in the me 
nagement of his machinery, is that of attempting to philosophize 
‘too much. Milton has been often censured for ie a 


‘spirits many functions of which spirits must be incapable. 
dase objections, though sanctioned by eminent names, 
nate, we venture to say, in profound ignorance’ of the artof 


ry. ’ 
Po What is spirit? What are our own minds, the portional 
spirit with which we are best acquainted? Weobservec 
phenomena. We cannot explain them into material cause, 
“We therefore infer that their exists something which is not me 
‘terial. But of this something we have noidea. We can defite 
it only by negatives. We can'reason about it only by symbob, 
We ure the word; but we have no image of the thing; andith 
‘business of poetry is with images, and not with words. ‘The 
aises words indeed ; but they are merely the instruments of ‘tis 
art, not its objects. ‘They are the materials which ‘he is to di» 
pose in such a manner as to present a picture to the mental 
And, if they are not so disposed, they are no more entitled’t 
be called poetry than a bale of canvas, and a box of colours to 
be called a painting. i * 
Logicians may reason about abstractions.’ But the great mas 
of mankind can never feel an interest in them. ‘They must have 
images. The strong tendency of the multitude in all ages’ and 
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nations to idolatry,can be explained on no other principle. 
The first inhabitants of Greece, there is. every reason to be- 


‘lieve, worshipped one invisible Deity. But the necessity of 


having something more definite to adore, produced, in a few 
centuries, the innamerable crowd of s and Goddesses. 
In like manner the ancient Persians thought it impious to 
exhibit the Oreator under a human form. Yet even these 
transferred to the Sun the worship which, speculatively, they 
considered due only to the Supreme Mind. The Tistoty 
of the Jews is the record of a continued struggle between 
pure Theism, supported by the most terrible sanctions, and 
the s ly fascinating desire of having some yisible and 
tangible object of adoration. Perhaps none of the secon 
causes which Gibbon has assigned for the rapidity with .w 
Christianity spread over the world, while Judaism scarcely ever 
acquired a proselyte,@operated more powerfully than this feel+ 
j , the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the invisible, 
attracted few worshippers. A philosopher might admire so no- 
ble a conception: but the crowd turned away in disgust. from 
words which presented no image to their minds. It was before 
Deity embodied ina human form, walking among men, partak- 
ing of their infirmities, leaning on their ms, weeping over 
their graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, 
that the poeines of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the Aca- 
demy, and.the pride of the Portico, and the fasces of the Lietor, 
and the swords of thirty legions, were humbled in the dust! 
Seon after Christianity.had achieved its triumph, the principle 
which had assisted it began to corrupt it. It became a new 
Paganism. Patron saints assumed the offices of household 
; St George took the place of Mars. .St Elmo consoled 
mariner, for the loss of Castor and Pollux. The Virgi 
Mother and Cecilia succeeded to Venus and the Muses, The 
fascination of sex and loveliness was again joined to that of ce- 
lestial dignity; and the homage of chivalry was blended with 
that of religion. Reformers have often made a stand. against 
these feelings’; but never with mdre than apparent and. partial. 
success. ‘I'he men who demolished the images in Cathedrals 
have not always been able to demolish those which were enr 
shrined in their minds. It would not be difficult to show, that 
in politics the same rule holds good. Doctrines, we are afraid, 
must generally be embodied before they can excite a strong pub- 
lic fetling. The multitude is: more easily interested for the 
most unmeaning badge, or.the most insignificant name, than 
for the most important principle. 
«, From these considerations, we infer, that no poet, who should 
¥OL, XLII. NO. 84, x 
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affect that metaphysical accuracy for the want of which M 
has been blamed, would eseape a disgraceful failure. Still, 
liowever, there was another extreme which, though far less 


dangerous, was also to be avoided. The imaginations of men’ 


‘are In a great ‘measure under the control of their opinions, 
The most! exquisite art Stare colouring can produce no 
illusion, when it is employed to represent that which is at once 
perceived io be incongruous and absurd. Milton wrote in an 
age of philosophers and theologians. It was necessary therefore 
for him to abstain from giving such a shock to their under. 
standings as might break the charm which it was his object te 
throw over their imaginations. This is the real explanation of 
the indistinctness and’ inconsistency with which he has often 
been reproached. Dr Johnson acknowledges that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for him to clothe his spirits with material 
forms. ‘‘ But,’ says he, ‘ he should have secured the consist- 
* ency of his system by keeping immateriality out of sight, and 
“ seducing the reader to drop it from his thoughts.’ This is 
easily said; but what if he could not sedute the reader to 
drop it from his thoughts ? What if the contrary opinion -had 
taken so full a possession of the minds of men as to leave no 
room even for the quasi-belief which poetry requires? Such we 
suspect ‘to have been the case. It was impossible for the poet 
to adopt altogether the material or the immaterial system. He 
therefore took his stand on the debateable ground. He left the 
whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, by so doing, laid him 
self open to the charge of inconsistency. But, though philoso 
phically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poe 
tically in the right. This task, which almost any other writer 
would have found impracticable, was easy to him. The pech 
liar att'which he possessed of communicating his meaning cit- 
cuitously, through a long succession of associated ideas, and of 
intimating more than he expressed, enabled him to disguise 
those-incongruities which he could not avoid. 

‘Poetry which relates to.the beings of another world, ought 
to be at once mysterious and picturesque. That of Miltonis 
so. That of Dante is picturesque, indeed, beyond any that 
ever was written. Its effect approaches to that produced 
the il or the chisel. But it is picturesque to the exclusi 


of all wane. This is a fault indeed on the right side, a fault 


inseparable from the plan of his poem, which, as we have ak 
ready observed, rendered the utmost accuracy of description 
necessary. Still it is afault. His supernatural agents excite 
an interest; but it is not the interest which is proper to supete 
natural agents. We feel that we could talk with his ghests 
and demons, without any emotion of unearthly awe. We eould, 
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like Don Juian, ask them to supper, and -eat heartily in their 
company. His angels are good men with wings. His devils 
are spiteful ugly executioners. His dead men are mierely liv- 
ing men in strange situations. The scene which passes be- 
tween the poet and Facinata is justly celebrated. Still Facinata 
in the burning tomb is exactly what Facinata would have been 
at an auto da fe. Nothing can be more touching than the 
first interview of Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it, but a 
lovely woman chiding, with sweet austere comp sure, the lover 
for whose affection she is grateful, but whose vices she repro- 
bates? The feelings which give the passage its charm would 
suit the streets of Florence, as well as the summit of the Mount 
of Purgatory. 

The Spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other 
writers. His Fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. 
They are not sietaphysioal: abstractions. They are not wicked 
men. They are not ugly beasts. They have no horns, no tails, 
none of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso and Klopstock, They have 
just enough#in common with homan nature to be intelligible to 

uman beings. Their characters are, like their forms, marked 
by a certain dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggetated 
to gigantic dimensions, and veiled in mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and demons of Aischylus may best bear 
a comparison with the angels and devils of Milton. The 
a of the Athenian had, as we have remarked, something 

the vagueness and tenor of the Oriental character; and 
the same peculiarity may be traced in his mythology. It 
has nothing of the amenity and elegance which we generally 
find in the superstitions of Greece. All is rugged, barba- 
ric, and colossal. His legends seem to harmonize less with 
the fragrant groves and graceful porticoes in which his country- 
men paid their vows to the God of Light and Goddess of Desire, 
than with those huge and grotesque labyrinths of eternal granite, 
in which Egypt enshrined her mystic Osiris, or in which Hin- 
dostan still bows down to her seven-headed idols. His favour- 
ite gods are those of the elder generations—the sons of heaven 
and earth, compared with whom Jupiter himself was a stripling 
and an upstart,—the gigantic Titans and the inexorable Furies. 
Foremost among his creations of this class stands Prometheus, 
half fiend half redeemer, the friend of man, the sullen and im- 
placable enemy of heaven. He bears undoubtedly a considerable 
resemblance to the Satan of Milton. In both we find the same 
impatience of control, the same ferocity, the same unconquer- 
able pride. In both characters also are mingled, though in very 
different proportions, sonic ~ and generous feelings. Pro- 

. 
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metheus, however, is hardly superhuman énough. He talks too 
much of his chains and his uneasy posture: he is rather too 
much depressed and agitated. His resolution seems to depend 
on the knowledge which he possesses that he holds the fate of 
his torturer in his hands, and that the hour of his release will 
surely come. But Satan is a creature of another sphere, 
The might of his intellectual nature is victorious over the ex- 
tremity of pain. Amidst agonies which cannot be conceived 
without horror, he deliberates, resolves, and even exults. Against 
the sword of Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, against 
the flaming lake, and the marl burning with solid fire, against 
the prospect of an eternity of unintermittent misery, his spirit 
bears up unbroken, resting on its own innate energies, requir- 
ing mo support from any thing external, nor even from hope 
itself ! 

To return for a moment to the parallel which we have been 
attempting to draw between Milton and Dante, we would add, 
that the poetry of these great men has in a considerable degree 
taken its character from their moral qualities. ‘Bhey are not 
egotists. They rarely obtrude their idiosyncracies on their 
readers. They have nothing in common with those modern 
beggars for fame, who extort a pittance from the compassion of 
the inexperienced, by exposing the nakedness and sores of their 
minds. Yet it would be difficult to name two writers whose 


works have been more completely, though undesignedly, colour- 
ed by. their personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by 
loftiness of thought; that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In 
every line of the Divine Comedy we discern the asperity which 
is produced by pride struggling with misery. There is perhaps 


no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sorrowful. The 
melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice. It was not, as 
far as at this distance of time can be Jud ed, the effect of exter- 
nal circumstances. It was from within. ‘Neither love nor glory, 
neither the conflicts of earth, nor the hope of heaven, could dis- 
pel it. It twined every consolation and every pleasure into its 
own nature. It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which 
the intense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in 
its honey. His mind was, in the noble language of the He- 
brew poet, ‘a land of darkenss, as darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkness!’ The gloom of his character discolours 

the passions of men and all the face of nature, and tinges 
with its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise and the glories of 
the Eternal Throne ! All the portraits of him are singularly cha- 
racteristic. No personcan lookon the features, noble even to rug- 
gedness, the dark furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woful 
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stare of the eye, the sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, 
and doubt that they belonged to. a man too proud and too sen- 
sitive to be happy. ' 
Milton was, like Dante, a statesman, and a lover—and, like 
Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love.. He 
had survived his health and his sight, the comforts of his home, 
and the prosperity of his party.. Of the great men by whom he 
had been distinguished at his entrance into life, some had been 
taken away from the evil to come; some had carried into foreign 
climates their unconquerable hatred of oppression ; some were 
sor) in dungeons; and some had poured forth their blood on 
scaffolds. That hateful proscription, facetiously termed the 
Act of Indemnity and Oblivion, had set a mark on the poor, blind, 
deserted poet, and held him up by name to the hatred of a pro- 
fligate court and an inconstant people! Venal and licentious 
scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts of a 
pandar in the style of a bellman, were now the favourite writers 
of the Sovereign and the public. It was a loathsome herd—which 
could be compared to nothing so fitly as to the rabble of Comus, 
grotesque monsters, half bestial half human, dropping with 
wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in obscene dances. 
Amidst these hjs Muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the 
Masque, lofty, spotless, and serene—tobe chattered at, and point- 
ed at, and grinned at, by the whole rabble of Satyrs and Gob- 
lins,. If ever despondency and asperity could be excused in any 
man, it might have been excused in Milton. But the strength 
of his mind overcame every calamity. Neither blindness, nor 
t, nor age, nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor political 
isappointments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had 
power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience. His spirits 
do not seem to have been high, but they were singularly equa- 
ble. His temper was serious, perhaps stern ; but it was a tem- 
per which no sufferings could render sullen or fretful. Such as it 
was, when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his tra- 
vels, in, the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded with 
literary distinctions, and glowing with patriotic hopes, such it 
continued to be—when, after having experienced every calamity 
which is incident to our nature, old, poor, sightless and dis- 
graced, he retired to his hovel to dit! 
Hence it was, that, though.he wrote the Paradise Lost at a 
time of life when images of beauty and tenderness are in general 
beginning to fade, even from those minds in which they have 
not been effaced by anxiety and disappointment, he adorned 
it with all that is most lovely and delightful in the physical and 
in the moral world. Neither Theocritus nor Ariosto had a 
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finer or a more healthful sense of the pleasantness of external 
objects, or loved better to luxuriate amidst sunbeams and 
flowers, the songs of nightingales, the juice of summer fruits, 
and the coolness of shady fountains. is conception of love 
unites.all the voluptuousness of the Oriental haram, and all the 
gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with all the pure and quiet 
affection of an English fire-side.. His poetry reminds us. of the 
miracles.of Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beaatiful as fairy 
land,.are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevations, 
‘The roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of the ava- 
Janche. 

Traces indeed of the peculiar character of Milton -may be 
found in all his works; but it is most strongly displayed in the 
Sonnets. Those remarkable poems have been undervalued by 
critics who have not understood their nature. They have no 
epigrammatic point. There is none of the ingenuity of Fili- 
caja im the thought, none of the hard and brilliant enamel of 
Petrarch in. the style. They aresimple but majestic records of the 
feelings of the poet; as little tricked out for the public eye as his 
diary would have been,. A victory, an.expected attack upon the 
city, a momentary fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown 
out against one of his books, a dream, which, for a short time re- 
stored to him that beautiful face over which the grave had closed 
for ever, led him to musings which, without effort, shaped them- 
selyes into verse. ‘The unity of sentiment and severity of style 
which characterize these little pieces, remind us of the Greck 
Anthology, or perhaps still more of the Collects of the English 
Liturgy—the noble. poem on the Massacres of . Piedmont is 
sirietly a collect in verse. 

The Sonnets are more or less striking, according as the oc- 
casions which gave birth to them are more or less interesting. 
But they are, almost without exception, dignified by a sobriety 
and greatness of mind to which. we know not where to look for 
a parallel. It would indeed be scarcely safe to draw any de- 
cided. inferences.as to the character of a writer, from passages 
directly egotistical. _But the qualities which we have ascribed 
to Milton, thatigh perhaps most strongly marked in those parts 


of his works which treat of his personal feelings, are distin- . 


guishable in every page, and. impart to all his writings, prose 
and poetry, English, Latin and Italian, a strong family like- 
ness, 3 

His public conduct was such as was to be expected from a 
man_of a spirit so high, and an intellect so powerful. He lived 
at.one of the most memorable eras in the. history of mankind ; 
at the very crisis of the great conflict between Oromasdes and 
Arimanes—liberty and despotism, reason and prejudice. ‘That 
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: battle was fought for no single generation, for no single 
and. The destinies of the human race: were staked on t 
same cast with the freedom of the —— people, Then were 
first proclaimed those mighty principles which have since work- 
ed their way into the depths of the American. forests, which 
have roused Greece from the slavery and degradation of two 
thousand years, and which, from one end ot Europe to the 
other, have kindled ‘an unquenchable fire.in the hearts of the 
oppressed, and loosed the knees of the oppressors with a 
strange and unwonted fear ! 

Of those principles, then struggling for their infant existence, 
Milton was the most devoted or eloquent literary champion, 
We need not say how much we admire his public conduct, 
But we cannot disguise from ourselves that a large portion of 
his countrymen still think it unjustifiable. The civil: war, in- 
deed, has been more discussed and is less understood, than 
any event in English history. ‘The Roundheads laboured un- 
der the disadvantage of which the lion in the fuble complained 
so bitterly. ‘Though they were the conquerors, their enémies 
were the painters. As a body, they had done their utmost ‘to 
decry and ruin literature ; and literature was even with them, 
as, in the long run; it-always is with its enemies. The best 
book on their side of the question is the charming memoir of 
Mrs Hutchinson. May’s History of the Parliament is good 5 
but it breaks off at the most interesting crisis of the struggle, 
The performance of Ludlow is very foolish and violent; and 
most of the later writers who have espoused the same -cause, 
Oldmixon for instance, and Catherine Macaulay, have, to say 
the least, been more distinguished by zeal than either -by cane 
dour or by skill. On the other side are the most authoritative 
and the most popular historical works in our language, that of 
Clarendon, and that of Hume. ‘The former is not, only ably 
written and full of valuable information, but has also an air-of 
‘dignity and sincerity. which makes even the prejudices and-er- 
rors with which it abounds respectable. Hume, from whose 
fascinating narrative the great mass of the reading public are 
still contented to take their opinions, hated religion so much, 
that he hated liberty for having been: allied with religion— 
and has pleaded the cause of tyranny with the dexterity of ap 
advocate, while affecting the impartiality of a judge, . 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved or condem- 
ned, according as the resistance of the people to:\Charles 1, shall 
‘appear to be justifiable or criminal. We shall therefore make 
no apology for dedicatg a few pages to the discussion of that 
interesting and most importimt question. We shall not argue 
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it on general grounds; we shall not recur to those p 
rinciples from which the claim of any government to the obe- 
ience of ‘its subjects is to be deduced; it is a vantage-ground 

to which we are entitled ; but we will relinquish it. We are, 

on this.point, so confident of superiority, that we have no ob- 
jection to imitate the ostentatious generosity of those ancient 
knights, who vowed to joust without helmet or shield against 
all enemies, .and to.give their canaaions the advantage of sun 
and wind. We will take the naked constitutional question. 

We confidently affirm, that every reason which can be urged 

in favour of the Revolution of 1688, may be urged with at 

least equal force in favour of what is called the Great Rebel- 
lion. 

In one respect only, we think, can the warmest admirers of 
Charles venture to say that he was a better sovereign than his 
son. He was not, in name and profession, a Papist; we say 
in name and profession,—because. both Charles himself and his 
miserable creature Laud, while they abjured the innocent bad. 
of Popery, retained all its worst vices, a complete. subjection 
of reason to authority, a weak preference of form to substance, 
a childish passion for mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for 
the priestly character, and, above all, a stupid and ferocious 
intolerance. This, however, we wave. We will concede that 
Charles was a good Protestant; but we say that his Protestantism 
does not make the slightest distinction between his case and 
that of James. * als 

The principles of the Revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and never more than in the course of the pre- 
sent year. There is a certain class of men, who, while they 
profess to hold in reverence the great names and great actions 
of former times, never look at them for any other purpose than 
in order to find in them some excuse for existing abuses. In 
every venerable precedent, they pass by what is essential, and 
take only what is accidental: they keep out of sight what is 
beneficial, and hold up to public imitation all that is defective. 
If, in any part of any great example, there be any thing un- 
sound, these flesh-flies detect it with an unerring instinct, and 
dart upon it with a ravenous delight. They cannot always 

vent the advocates of a good measure from compassing their 
end; but they feel, with their prototype, that ; 

. mt ir labours must be to pervert that end, 

And.out of good still to find means of evil.’ 

To the blessings which England has derived from the Revolu- 
tion, these people are utterly insensible. The expulsion of a 


tyrant, the solemn recognition of popular. rights, liberty, se 
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- curity, toleration, all go for-nothing with them. One. sect 


there was, which, from unfortunate temporary causes, it was 
thought necessary to keep under close restraint. One part of 
the empire there was, so unhappily circumstanced, that at that 
time its misery was necessary to our happiness, and its slaver 
to our freedom ! These are the parts of the Revolution which 
the politicians of whom we speak love to contemplate, and which 
seem to them,,not indeed to vindicate, but. in some degree to 
palliate the good which it has produced. ‘Talk to them of Na- 
ples, of Spain, or of South America! they stand forth, zealots 
for the doctrine of Divine Right—which has now come back to 
us, like a thief from transportation, under the alias of iti- 
macy. But mention the miseries of Ireland! Then William 
is a hero. Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men. Then 
the Revolution is a glorious era! The very same persons, who, 
in this country, never omit an opportunity of reviving ever 
wretched Jacobite slander respecting the Whigs of that oauieal 
have no sooner crossed St George’s Channel, than they begin to 
fill their bumperstothe glorious andimmortal memory. They may 
truly boast that they look not at men but at measures. So that evil 
be done, they care not who does it—the arbitrary Charles or the 
liberal William, Ferdinand the Catholic or Frederick the Pro- 
testant! On such occasions their deadliest opponents may reckon 
upon their candid construction. The bold assertions of these 
people have of late impressed a large portion of the public with 
an opinion, that James II. was expelled simply because he was 
a Catholic, and that the Revolution was essentially a Protestant 
Revolution, 
But this certainly was not the case. Nor can any person who 
has acquired more knowledge of the history of those times than 
is to be found in Goldsmith’s Abridgment, believe that, if James 
had held his own religious opinions without wishing to make pro 
selytes, or if, wishing even to make proselytes, he Bod contented 
himself with exerting only his constitutional influence for that 
purpose, the Prince of Orange would ever have been invited 
over. Our ancestors, we suppose, knew their own meaning. 
And, if we may believe them, their hostility was primarily not to 
Popery but to Tyranny. They did not drive outa ryeunetnsenine 
he was a Catholic ; but they excluded Catholics from the Crown, 
because they thought them likely to be tyrants. The ground 
on which they, im their famous Resolution, declared the 
throne vacant, was this, * that James had broken the funda- 
mental-laws of the kingdom.’ Every man, therefore, who ap- 


proves. of the Revolution of 1688, must hold, that the breach of 
Sundamental 


laws on the part of the. Savereign, justifies. resisté 
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ance. The question then is this. Had Charles I. broken the 
fundamental laws of England ? 

No person can answer in the negative, unless he refuses cre- 
dit, not merely to all the accusations brought against Charles 
by his opponents, but to the narratives of the warmest Royalists, 
and to the confessions of the King himself. If there be an 
truth in any historian of any party who has related the 
events of that reign, the conduct of Charles, from his accession 
to the meeting of the Long Parliament, had been a continued 
course of oppression and treachery. Let those who applaud 
the Revolution and condemn the Rebellion, mention one act of 
James II. to which a parallel is not to be found in the history 


of his father. Let them lay their fingers’ ona single article - 


in the Declaration of ‘Right, presented by the two Houses to 
William and Mary, which Charles is not acknowledged to have 
violated. He had, according to the testimony of his own friends, 
usurped the functions of the Legislature, raised taxes without 
the consent of Parliament, and quartered troops on the people 
in the most illegal and vexatious manner. Not a single session 
of Parliament had passed without some unconstitutional attack 
on the freedom of debate. ‘The right of petition was grossly 
viélated. Arbitrary judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwar- 
rantéd imprisonments, were grievances of daily and hourly oc 
currence. If these things do not justify resistance, the Re 
volation was treason: if they do, the Great Rebellion was 
laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures? Why, after 
the King had consented to so many reforms, and renounced so 
many oppressive prerogatives, did the Parliament continue to 
rise in their demands at the risk of provoking a civil war? ‘The 
Ship-money had been os up. ‘The Star-Chamber had been 
abolished. Provision had been made for the frequent convoca- 
tion and secure deliberation of Parliaments. Why not pursue 
an end confessedly good, by peaceable and regular means? 
We recur again to the analogy of the Revolution. «Why was 
James driven from the throne ¢ Why was he not retained upon 
conditions ? He too had offered to call a free Parliament, and to 
submit to’its decision all the matters in dispute. Yet we praise 
ourforefathers, who preferred a revolution, a disputed succession, 
a dynasty of strangers, twenty years of foreign and intestine 
war, a standing army, and a national debt, to the rule, however 
restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant. The Long Parliament 
acted on the same principle, and is entitled to the same praise. 
‘They could not trust the King. He had nodoubt passed salutary 
laws. But what assurange had they that he would notbreakthem ? 
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He had renounced oppressive prerogatives. But. where was 
the security that he would not resume them? They had. to deal 
with a man whom no tie could bind, a man who made. and broke 
yromises with equal facility, a man whose honour had been a 
Sodan times pawned—and never redeemed. ’ 

Here, indeed the Long Parliament stands on still stronger 
ground than the Convention of 1688. No action of James 
can be compared, for wickedness and impudence, to the conduct 
of Charles with respect to the Petition of Right. .The Lords 
and Commons present him with a bill in which the constitu- 
tional limits of his power are marked out. He hesitates; he 
evades; at last he bargains to give his assent, for five subsidies. 
The bill receives his solemn assent. ‘The subsidies are voted. 
But no sooner is the tyrant relieved, than he returns at once to 
all the arbitrary measures which he had bound himself to aban- 
don, and violates all the clauses of the very. Act which he had 
been paid to pass. 

For more than ten years the people had seen the rights, 
which were theirs by a double claim, by immemorial -inherit- 
ance and by recent purchase, infringed by the perfidious King 
who had recognised them. | At length circumstances compelled 
Charles to summon another Parliament: another. chance was 
given them for liberty. Were they to throw. it away as they 
had thrown away the former?. Were they again to be cozen- 
ed by le Roi le veut? Were they again to advance their mo- 
ney on pledges which had been forfeited over and over again ? 
Were they to lay a second Petition of Right at the foot of the 
throne, to grant another lavish aid in exchange for another 
unmeaning ceremony, and then to take their departure, till, 
alter ten years move. of fraud and oppression, their Prince 
should again require a supply, and again repay it with a pers 
jury? ‘Lhey were compelled to choose whether they would 
trust a tyrant or conqur bim. We. think that. they chose 
wisely and nobly. : 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male- 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, ge* 
nerally decline all controversy eet the facts, and content 
themselves with calling testimony to character. He hajl -so 
many private virtues! - And had James I]. no private virtues ? 
Was even Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves 
being judges, destitute ‘of private virtues? . And what, after all, 
are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious zeal, not more 
sincere than that.of his son, and fully as weak and narrow- 
minded, .and.a few of the ordinary household decencies which 


half the tomb-stones in England 'claim for those who Jie bes 
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neath them. A good father! A good husband !—Ample apo- 
logies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, tyranny, and 
falsehood ! 

We charge him with having broken his coronation-oath— 
and we are told that he kept bis marriage-vow |! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions 
of the most Sist-headed and hard-hearted of prelates—and 
the defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kiss- 
ed him! We censure him for having violated the articles of 
the Petition of Right, .after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them—and we are inform- 
ed that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the 
morning! It is to such considerations as these, together with 
his Vandyke dress, his handsome face, and his peaked beard, 
that he owes, we verily believe, most of his popularity with the 
present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the com- 
mon phrase, a good man but a bad king. We can as easily 
conceive a good man and an unnatural father, or a good man 
and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimating the cha- 
racter of an individual, leave out of our consideration his con- 
duct in the most important of all human relations. And if, in 
that relation, we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and de- 
ceitful, we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in spite 
of all his temperance at table, and all his regularity at chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words respecting a 
topic on which the defenders of Charles are fond of dwelling. 
If, they say, he governed his people ill, he at least governed 
them after the example of his*predecessors. If he violated 
their privileges, it was because those privileges had not been 
accurately Teined: No act of oppression has ever been im- 
puted to him, which has not a parallel in the annals of the Tu- 
dors. This point Hume has laboured, with an art which is as 
discreditable in a historical work as it would be admirable in a 
forensic address. The answer is short, clear, and decisive. 
Charles had assented to the Petition of Right. He had re- 
nounced the oppressive powers said to have been exercised by 
his predecessors, and he had renounced them for money. He 
was not entitled to set up his antiquated claims against his own 
recent release. 

These aa are so obvious, that it may seem superflu- 
ous to dwell upon them. But those who have observed how 
much the events of that time are misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, will not blame us for stating the case-simply. It is a 
case of which the simplest statement.is the strongest. 
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The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, rarely choose to take 
issue on the great points of the question. They content them 
selves with exposing some of the crimes and follies to which 
public commotions necessarily give: birth. They bewail the 
unmerited fate of Strafford. They execrate the lawless vio- 
lence of the army. They laugh at the Scriptural names of the 
preachers. Major-generals fleecing their districts; soldiers re- 
velling on the _— of a ruined peasantry; upstarts, enriched 
by the public plunder, taking possession of the hospitable fire~ 
sides and hereditary trees of the old gentry; boys smashing 
the beautiful windows of Cathedrals; Quakers riding naked: 
through the market-place; Fifth-monarchy-men shouting for 
King Jesus; agitators lecturing from the tops of tubs ‘on the 
fate of A ;—all these, they tell us, were the offspring of the 
Great Rebellion. 

Be it so. We are not careful to answer in this matter: 
These charges, were they wae 4 more important, would not 
alter our opinion of an event which alone has made us to differ 
from the slaves who crouch beneath the sceptres of Branden- 
burgh and Braganza. Many evils, no doubt, were produced by 
the civil war. They were the price of our liberty. Has the 
acquisition been worth the sacrifice? It is the nature of the 
Devil of tyranny to tear and rend the body which he leaves. 
Are the miseries of continued possession less horrible than the 


struggles of the tremendous exorcism ? 
if it were possible that a people brought up under an into- 


lerant and arbitrary system could subvert that system without 
acts of cruelty and folly, half the objections to despotic power 
would be removed. We should, in that case, be compelled to 
acknowledge, that it at least produces no pernicious effects on 
the intellectual and moral character of a ~~ We deplore 
the outrages which accompany revolutions. But the more vio- 
lent the outrages, the more assured we feel that a revolution 
was necessary. The violence of those outrages will always be pro- 
portioned to the ferocity and ignorance of the people: and the 
ferocity and ignorance of the people will be proportioned to the 
oppression and degradation under which they have been accus- 
tomed to live. ‘Thus it was in our civil war. The rulers in the 
church and state reaped only that which they had sown, They 
had prohibited free discussion—they had done their best to 
keep the people unacquainted with their duties and their rights. 
The retribution was justand natural. If they suffered from po- 
pular ignorarice, it was because they had themselves taken away 
the key of knowledge. If they were assailed with blind fury, 
it was because they had exacted an equally blind submission. 
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It is the character of such revolutions that we always see the 
worst of them at first. ‘Till men have been for some time free, 
they know not how to use their freedom. The natives of wine 
countries are always sober. In climates where wine is a ratity, 
intemperance abounds. A newly liberated people may be com- 
pared to a northern army encamped on the Rhine or the Xeres. 
It is said that, when soldiers in such a situation first find them- 
selves able to indulge without restraint in such a rare and ex- 
pensive luxury, nothing is to be seen but intoxication. Soon, 
however, plenty teaches discretion ; and after wine has been for 
a few months their daily fare, they become more temperate than 
they had ever been in their own country. In the same mau- 
ner, the final and permanent fruits of liberty are wisdom, mo- 
deration, and mercy. Its immediate effects are often atrocious 
crimes, conflicting errors, scepticism on points the most clear, 
dogmatism on points the most mysterious. It is just at this 
crisis that its enemies love to exhibit it. They pull down the 
scaffolding, from the half-finished edifice: they point to the fly- 
ing dust, the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the fright- 
ful irregularity of the whole appearance ; and then ask in scorn 
where the promised. splendour and comfort is to found ? If such 


miserable sophisms were to prevail, there would never be a- 


good house, ora good government in the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who by some mysteri- 
ous law of her nature, was condemned to appear, at certain sea- 
sons, in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who 
injured her during the. period of her disguise, were for ever ex- 
cluded from participation in the blessings which she bestowed. 
But to those who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and 
protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful 
mul celestial form which was natural to her, accompanied their 
steps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in Jove and victorious in war.* Such a spi- 
rit is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hateful reptile: 
She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in 
disgust shall venture to crush her! And happy are those who, 
having dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, 
shall.at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty 
and her glory ! 


There is only one cure for the evils whieh newly acquired : 


freedom produces—and that cure is freedom ! When a prison- 
er first leaves his cell, he cannot bear the light of day :—he is 
unable. to discriminate colours, or recognise faces; But the re- 


* Orlando Furioso, Canto 43. 
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medy is, net to remand him into his dungeon, but to accustom 
him to.the rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and liberty ma 
at first dazzle and bewilder nations which have become halt 
blind in the house of bondage. But let them gaze on, and they 
will soon be able bear it. In a few years men learn to reason. 
The extreme violence of opinions subsides. Hostile theories 
correct each other. The scattered elements of truth cease to 
conflict, and begin to coalesce. And at length a system of juss 
tice and order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. ‘The maxim is wor- 
thy of the fool in the old story, who resolved not to go into the 
water till he had learnt to swim! If men are to wait for liberty 
till they become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait 
for ever. 

Therefore it is that which we decidedly approve of the con- 
duct of Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite 
of much that was ridiculous and hateful-in the conduct of their 
associates, stood firmly by the cause of Public Liberty. We are 
not aware that the poet hee been chargéd with personal parti- 
cipation in any of the blameable excesses of that time. The 
favourite topic of his enemies is the line of conduct which he 

ursued with regard to the execution of the King. Of that ce- 

brated proceeding we by no means approve. Still we must 
say, in justice to the many eminent persons who concurred in 
it, and in justice more particularly te the eminent person who 
defended it, that nothing can be more absurd than the imputa- 
tions which, for the last hundred and sixty years, it has been 
the fashion to cast upon the Regicides. We have throughout 
abstained from appealing to first principles—we will not ap- 
peal to them now. We recur again to the parallel case 
of the Revolution. What essential distinction.can be drawn 
between the Execution-of the father and the Deposition of the 
son? What constitutional maxim is there, which applies to the 
former and not to the latter ? The King can do no wrong. If so, 
James was as innocent as Charles could have been. ‘The mi- 
nister only ought to be responsible for the acts of the Sove- 
reign. If so, why not impeach Jeffries and retain James? The 
person of a King is sacred. Was the person of James consi- 
dered sacred at the Boyne? To discharge cannon against an 
army in which a King is known to be posted, is to approach» 
pretty near to regicide. Charles too, it should: always be 
remembered, was put to death by men who had been ex- 
asperated by the hostilities of several -years, and who had 
never been bound to him -by any other tie than that which 
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was common to them with all their fellow-citizens. Those 
who drove James from his throne, who seduced his army, wha 
alienated his friends, who first imprisoned him in his palace, 
and then turned him out of it, who broke in upon his very 
slumbers by imperious messages, who pursued him with fire and 
sword from one part of the empire to another, who hanged, 
drew, and quartered his adherents, and attainted his innocent 
heir, were his nephew and his two daughters ! When we re- 
flect on all these things, we are at a loss to conceive how the 
same persons who, on the fifth of November thank God for 
wonderfully conducting his servant_King William, and for 
making all opposition fall before him until he became our King 
and Governor, can, on the thirtieth of January, contrive to be 
afraid that the blood of the Royal Martyr may be visited on 
themselves and their children. 

We do not, we repeat, approve of the execution of Charles; 
not because the constitution exempts the King from responsi- 
bility, for we know that all such maxims, however excellent, 
have their exceptions ; nor because we feel any peculiar interest 
in his character, for we think that his sentence describes him 
with perfect justice as ‘ a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a 
‘public enemy ;’ but because we are convinced that the mea- 
sure was most injurious to the cause of freedom. He whom it 
removed was a captive and a hostage: His heir, to whom the 
allegiance of every Royalist was instantly transferred, was at 
large. The Presbyterians could never have been perfectly re- 
conciled to the father: They had no such rooted enmity to 
the son. The great body of the people, also, contemplated 
that proceeding with feelings which, however unreasonable, no 
government could safely venture to outrage. 

But, though we think the conduct of the pone blameable, 
that of Milton appears to us in a very different light. The 
deed was done. It could not be undone. The evil was in, 
eurred; and the object was to render it as small as possible. 
We censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the po- 
pular opinion: but we cannot censure Milton for wishing to 
change that opinion. The very feeling which would have re- 
strained us from committing the act, would have led us, after it 
had béen committed, to defend it against the ravings of servi- 
lity and superstition. For the sake of public liberty, we wish 
that the thing had not been done, while the people disapproved. 
of it. But, for the sake of public liberty, we should also have 
wished the people to approve of it when it was done. _ If any. 
thing more were wanting to the justification of Milton, the 
book of Salmasius would furnish it, - That miserable perform-. 
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ance is now with justice considered only as a beacon to word- 
catchers who wish to betome statesmen. The celebrity of the 
man who refuted it, the ‘ nets magni dexXtra,’ gives it all its 
fame with the present generation. In that age the state of 
things was different. It was not then fully understood how 
vast an interval sépafates the mere classical scholar from the 
political philosopher. Nor can it be doubted, that a treatise 
which, bearing the name of so eminent a ¢ritic, attacked the 
fundamental principles of all free governments, must, if suffered 
to remain unariswered, have produced a most pernicious effect 
on the public mind. 

We wish to add a few words relative to another subject on 
which the enemies of Milton delight to dwell—his conduct dur- 
ing the adminisfration of the Protector. That an enthusiastic 
votary of liberty should accept office under a military usurper, 
seems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordinary. But all the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was then placed Were extra- 
ordinary. ‘The ambition of Oliver was of no vulgar kind, He 
hever seems to have coveted despotic power. He at first fought 
sincerely and manfully for the Parliament, and never deserted 
it, till it had deserted its duty. If he dissolved it by force, it 
was not till he found that the few members who remained after 
so many deaths, secessions, and expulsions, were desirous to 
appropriate to themselves a power which sey held only in trust, 
and to inflict upon England the cutse of a Venetian oligarchy. 
But even when thus placed by violence at the head of affairs, he 
did not assume unlimited power. He gave the country a constitu- 
tion far more perfect than any which had at that time been known 
inthe world. He reformed the representative system in a man- 
ner which has extorted praise even from Lord Clarendon. Tor 
himself he demanded indeed the first place in the common- 
wealth; but with powers scarcely so great as those of a Dutch 
stadtholder, or art American President. He gave the Parlia- 
‘ment a voice in the appointment of ministers, and left to it the 
‘whole legislative authority—not even reserving to himself a veto 
on its enactments. And he did not require that the Chief Magis- 
tracy should be hereditary in his family. Thus far, we think, ifthe 
circumstances of the time, and the opportunities which he had 
of aggrandizitig himself be fairly considered, he will not lose by 
‘comparison with Washington or Bolivar. Had his modera- 
tion been met by corresponding moderation, there is no reason 
‘to think that he would have overstepped the line which he had 
traced for himself. But when he found that his Parliaments 
questioned the authority under which they met, and that he 
was in danger of being deprived of the restricted power which 
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was absolutely necessary to his personal- safety, then, it must 
be acknowledged, he adopted a more arbitrary policy. 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions of Cromwell were 
at first honest, though we believe that he was driven from the no- 
ble course which he had marked out for himself, by the almost ir- 
resistible force of circumstances, though we admire, in common 
with all men of all parties, the ability and energy of his splen- 
did administration, we are not pleading for arbitrary and law- 
less power, even in his hands. We know that a good constitu. 
tion is infinitely better than the best despot. But we suspect, 
that at the time of which we speak, the violence of religious and 
political enmities rendered a stable and happy settlement next to 
impossible. The choice lay, not between Cromwell and liberty, 
but between Cromwell and the Stuarts. That Milton chose 
well, no man can doubt who fairly compares the events of the 
protectorate with those of the thirty years which succeeded it,— 
the darkest and most disgraceful in the English annals. Crom- 
well was evidently laying, though in an irregular manner, the 
foundations of an admirable system. Never before had reli- 
gious liberty and the freedom of discussion been enjoyed in ¢ 
greater degree. Never had the national honour been better 
upheld abroad, or the seat of justice better filled at home. 
And it was rarely that any opposition, which stopped short of 
open rebellion, saneteat the resentment of the liberal and 
magnanimous usurper. ‘Fhe institutions which he had es- 
tablished, as set down in the Instrument of Government, 
and the Humble Petition and Advice, were excellent. His 
practice, it is true, too often departed from the theory of 
these institutions. But, had he lived a few years longer, if 
is probable that his institutions would have survived him, and@ 
that his arbitrary practice would have died with him, His power 
had not been consecrated by ancient prejudices. It was upheld 
only by his great personal qualities. Little, therefore, was to 
be dreaded from a second Protector, unless he were also a se- 
cond Oliver Cromwell. The events which followed his decease 
are the most complete vindication of those who exerted thems 
selves to uphold his authority. For his death dissolved the whole 
frame of society. The army rose against the Parliament, the 
different corps of the army against each other. . Sect raved 
azainst sect. Party plotted.agatst party. The Presbyterians, 
in their eagerness to be revenged on the Independents, secrifir 
ced their own liberty, and deserted all their old principles. 
Without easting one glance on the past, or requiring one stipu- 
lation for the future, they threw down their freedom at the feet 
of the most frivolous and heartless of tyrants. 
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Then caine those days, riever to be recalled without a blush—. 
the days of servitude without loyalty, and sensuality without loves 
of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts 
and narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and the 
slave. The King cringed to his rival that he might trample on his 
people, sunk into a Viceroy of France, and pocketed, with com- 
placent infamy, her degrading insults, and her more degrading 
gold, ‘The caresses of harlots, and the jests of buffoons, regu- 
lated the measures,of a government which had just ability e« 
nough to deceive, and just religion enough to persecute. ‘The 
principles of liberty were the scoff of every grinning courtier; 
and the Anathema Maranatha of every fawning dean. In every 
high place, worship was paid to Charles and James—Belial and 
Moloch; and England propitiated those obscene and cruel 
idols with the blood of her best and bravest children. Crime 
succeeded to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, till the race acs 
cursed of God and man was a second time driven forth; to wan+ 
der on the face of the earth, and to be a by-word and a shak- 
ing of the head to the nations, 

Most of the remarks which we have hitherto made on. the 

public character of Milton, apply to him only as one of a large 
body. We-shall proceed to. notice some of the peculiarities 
which distinguished him from his contemporaries: And; for 
that purpose, it fs necessary to take a short survey of the par- 
ties into which the political world. was at that time divided. 
‘We must premise, that our observations are intended to apply 
only to those who adhered, from a sincere preference, to one or 
tothe other side. At a period of public commotion, every fac- 
tion, like an Oriental army, is attended by a crowd of camp- 
followers, an useless and heartless rabble,.who prowl round its 
jine of march in the hope of picking up something under its 
protection, but desert it in the day of battle, and often join to 
exterminate it after a defeat. England, at the time of which we 
are treating, abounded with such fickle and selfish politicians, who 
transferred their support to every government as it rosey—who 
kissed the hand of the King in 1640, and spit in his faee in 
4649,—whe shouted with equal glee when Cromwell was inag- 
eeeed in Westminster Hall, and when he was deg up to be 
changed at Tyburn,=who dined om calves’ head or on broiled 
-rumps, and cut down oak«branches or stack them up, as cir- 
cumstances altered, without the slightest shame or repugnance. 
These we leave out of the account. We take our estimate of 
,parties from those who really deserved to be called partisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the most remarkable 
body of men perhaps which the world has ever produced. ‘The 
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odious and ridiculous parts of their character tie on the surface. 
He-that runs may read tlrem ; nor have there been wanting atten~ 
tive and malicious observers to point them out. For many years 
after the Restoration, they were the theme of unmeasured in- 
vective and derision. They were exposed to the utmost licen- 
tiousness of the press and of the stage, at the time when the 
press and the stage were most licentious. ‘They were not men 
of letters; they were as a body unpopular; they coald not de- 
fend themselves ; and the public would not take them ander its 
protection. ‘They were therefore abandoned, without reserve, to 
the tender mercies of the satirists and dramatists. The ostenta- 
tious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, their nasal 
twang, their stiff posture, their long graces, their Hebrew 
names, the Scriptural phrases which they introduced on every 
occasion, their contempt of human learning, their detestation of 
— amusements, were indeed fair game for the laughers. 
ut it is not from the laughers alone that the philosophy of his- 
tory is to be learnt. And he who approaches this subject 
should carefully guard against the influence of that potent r- 
dieule which has already misled so many excellent writers. 
* Ecco il fonte del riso, ed ecco il rio 
Che mortali perigli in se contiene : 
Hor qui tener a fren nostro desio, 
Ed esser cauti molte a noi conviene. ’ * 
Those who roused the people to resistance,—who directed 
their measures throngh a long series of eventful years,—who 
formed, out of the most unpromising materials, the finest army 
‘that Europe had ever seen,—who trampled down King, Charch, 
‘and Aristocracy,—who, in the short intervals of domestic sedi- 
‘tion and rebellion, made the name of England terrible to every 
‘nation on the face of the earth, were no vulgar fanatics. Most 
‘of their absurdities were mere external badges, like the signs of 
“ffee-masonry, or the dresses of friars. We regret that these 
“badges were not more attractive. We regret that a body, to 
‘whose ‘courage and talents mankind has owed inestimable obli- 
‘gations, had not the lofty elegance which distinguished some of 
the adherents of Charles L., or the easy good- breeding for which 
the court of Charles II. was celebrated. But, if we must make 
our choice, we shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn from the 
“specious caskets, which contain only the Death’s head and the 
Fool’s head, and fix our choice on the plain teaden chest which 
conceals the treasure. 
The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 


* Gerusalemme Liberata, xv. 57. 
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’ character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and 
eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general 
terms,'an over-ruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being, for whose power. nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too minute. To 
know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the great 
end of existence. They vajessed. with contempt the ceremoni+ 
ous homage which other sects substituted for the pure worship 
of the soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the 
Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze -full on 
the intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to 
face. Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distine- 
tions. The difference between the greatest and meanest of man- 
kind seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless inter+ 
val which separated the whole race from him on whom their own 
eyes were constantly fixed. ‘They recognised no title to super 
riority but his favour; and, confident of that favour, they de- 
spised all the accomplishments and all the dignities of the 
world. If they were unacquainted with the works of philo- 
sophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 
If their names were not found in the registers of heralds, the 
felt assured that they were recorded in the Book of Life. If 
their steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them. Their 
laces were houses not made with hands ; their diadems crowns 
of glory which should never fade away! On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and_priests, they looked down with con- 
tempt: For they esteemed themselves rich in a more precious 
treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, nobles by 
the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition 
ofa mightier hand. The very meanest of them was a being to 
whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged—on 
whose slightest action the Spirits of light and darkness‘ looked 
with anxious interest; who had been destined, before heaven 
_and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity which should.con- 
tinue when heaven and earth should have passed away. Eyents 
which short-sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes had 
been ordained on his account. For his sake empires had risen, 
and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the Almighty had 
proclaimed his will by the pen of the Evangelist, and the harp 
of the prophet. He had been wrested by no common.deliverér 
from the grasp of no common foe. He had been ransomed by 
the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacri- 
fice. It was for him that the sun had been darkened, that the 
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rocks had been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all nature 
had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God ! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, the one 
all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion; the other 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in 
the dust before his Maker: But he set his foot on the neck of his 
king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed with convul- 
sions, and groans, and tears. He was half maddened by gles 
rious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels, or the 
tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of the Beati- 
fic Vision, or woke screaming from dreams of éverlasting fire. 
Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the sceptre of the 
millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness of 
his soul that God had hid his face from him. But, when he 
took his seat in the council, or girt on his sword for war, these 
tempestuous workings of the soul had left no perceptible trace 
behind them. People who saw nothing of the godly but their 
uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them bit their groans 
and their whining hymns, might laugh at them, But those hut 
little reason to laugh who encountered them in the hall of de 
bate, or in the field of battle, These fanatics brouglit to civil 
and military affairs, a coolness of judgment, and an imimutabi- 
lity of purpose which some writers have thought inconsistent 
‘with their religious zeal, but which were in fact the necessary 
effects of it, ‘The intensity of their feelings on one subject made 
them tranquil on every other. One overpowering sentiment 
had subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. 
‘Death had lost its terrors, and pleasure its charms. They had 
their smiles and their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, 


but not for the things of this world. Enthusiasm had made. 


‘them Stoics, had cleared their minds from every vulgar passion 
and prejudice, and raised them above the influente of danger 
and of corruption. It sometimes might lead them to pursue 
‘unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. ‘They weit 
throngh the world like Sir Artegale’s iron man Talus with his 
flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, mingling with 
human beings, but having neither part nor Jot in human infir- 
‘mities; insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain; not to 
be pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 
Such we believe to have been the character of the Puritans. 
‘We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We dislike the 
sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We acknowledge that 
the tone of their minds was often injured by straining after 
‘things tao high for mortal reach : And we know that, in spiteof 
their hatred of Popery, they too often fell into the worst vices 
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of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant austerity,—that 
they had their anchorites and their crusades, their Daidtane 
and their De Montforts, their Dominics and their Escobars. 
Yet, when all circumstances are taken into consideration, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest and 
an useful body, 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly be- 
cause it was the-cause of religion. There was another party, 
by no means numerous, but distinguished by learning and abi- 
lity, which cooperated with them on very different principles. 
We speak of those whom Cromwell was accustomed to call the 
Heathens, men who were, in the phraseology of that time, 
doubting Thomases or careless Gallios with regard to religious 
subjects, but passionate worshippers of freedom. Heated b 
the study of ancient literature, they set up their country as their 
idol, and proposed to themselves the heroes of Plutarch as their 
examples. They seem to have borne some resemblance to the 
Brissotines of the French Revolution. But it is not very easy 
to draw the line of distinction between them and their devout 
associates, whose tone and manner they sometimes found it 
convenient to affect, and sometimes, it is probable, impercep- 
tibly adopted, 

We now come to the Royalists. We shall attempt to speak 
of them, as we have spoken of their antagonists, with perfect 
candour. We shall not charge upon a whole party the profli- 
gacy and baseness of the horseboys, gamblers and bravoes, 
whom the hope of license and plunder attracted from all the 
dens of Whitefriars to the standard of Charles, and who dis- 
graced their associates by excesses which, under the stricter dis- 
cipline of the Parliamentary armies, were never tolerated. We 
will select a more favourable specimen, Thinking, as we do, 
that the cause of the King was the cause of bigotry and tyran- 
ny, we yet cannot refrain from looking with complacency on the 
character of the honest old Cavaliers. We fecl a national pride 
incomparing them with the instruments which the despots of 
other countries are compelled to employ, with the mutes who 
throng their antichambers, and the Janissaries who mount ee 
at their gates. Our royalist countrymen were not heartless, dang]- 
ing courtiers, bowing at every step, and simpering at.every word, 
They were not mere machines for destruction dressed up in 
uniforms, caned into skill, intoxicated into valour, defending 
without love, destroying without hatred. There was a free- 
dom in their subserviency, a nobleness in their very degra- 
dation. The sentiment of individual independence was strong 
within them, They were indeed misled, but by no base or sel- 
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fish motive. Compassion and romantic honour, the prejudices of 
childhood, and the venerable names of history, threw over them 
2 spell potent as that of Duessa; and like the Red- Cross Knight, 
they thought that they were doing battle for an injured beauty, 
while they defended a false and loathsome sorceress. In truth they 
scarcely entered at all into the merits of the political question. It 
was not for a treacherous king or an intolerant,church that they 
fought; but for the old banner which had waved in so many 
battles over the beads of their fathers, and for the altars at which 
they had received the hands of their brides. Though nothing 
could be more erroneous than their political opinions, they pos- 
sessed, in a far greater degree than their adversaries, those 
gualities which are the grace of private life. With many of the 
vices of the Round Table, they had also many of its virtues, 
courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness and respect for women, 
They bad far more both of profound and of polite learning 
than the Puritans. Their manners were more engaging, their 
tempirs more amiable, their tastes more elegant, and their 
honseliolds more cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes which we 
have described. He was not a Puritan. He was not a free- 
thinker. He was not a Cavalier. In his character the noblest 
qualities of every party were combined in harmonious union, 
frock the Parliament and from the Court, from the conventicle 
and from the Gothic clojster, from the gloomy and sepulchral 
circles of the Roundheads, and from the Christmas. revel of the 
hospitable Cavalier, his nature selected and drew to itself what- 
ever was great and good, while it rejected all the base and per- 
nicious ingredients ky which those finer elements were defiled, 
Like the Puritans, he lived 

* As cver in his great task-master’s cye.’ 
Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an Almighty 
Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he acquired their 
contempt of external circumstances, their fortitude, their tran- 
quillity, their inflexible resolution. But not the coolest sceptic 
or the most profane scoffer was more perfectly free from the 
contagion of their frantic delusions, their savage manners, their 
Judicrous jargon, their scorn of science, and their aversion to 
pleasure. Hating tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had never- 
theless all the estimable and ornamental qualities which were 
almost entirely monoplized by the party of the tyrant." There 
was none who had a stronger sense of the value of literature, 
a finer relish for every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous 
delicacy of honour and love. Though his opinions were demo- 
evatic, his tastes and his asseciations were such as hat monize best 
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with monarchy and aristocracy. - He was under the influence of 
all the feelings by which the gaflant Cavaliers were misled. But 
of those feelings he was the niaster and not the slave. Like*the 
hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fascination ; but 
‘he was not fascinated. He listened to the song of the Syrens; 
yet he glided by without being seduced to their fatal shore. He 
tasted the cup of Circe; but he bore about him a sure antidote 
against the effects of its bewitching sweetness. The illusions 
which captivated his imagination never impaired his reasoning 
powers. The statesman was proof against the splendour, the 
solemnity, and the romance, which enchanted the poct. Any pcre 
son who will contrast the sentiments expressed in his Treatises 
on Prelacy, with the exquisite lines on Ecclesiastical architecture 
and music in the Penseroso, which was published about the 
same time, will understand our meaning. This is an inconsis- 
tency which, more than any thing else, raises his character in 
our estimation ; because it shows how many private tastes and 
feelings he sacrificed, in order to do what he considered his 
duty to mankind, It is the very struggle of the noble Othel- 
lo. His heart relents; but his hand is firm. He does nought 
in hate, but all in honour. He kisses the beautiful deceiver 
before he destroys her. 
That from which the public character of Milton derives its 
reat and peculiar splendour still remains to be mentioned. If 
Ne exerted himself to overthrow a forsworn king and a perse- 
cuting hierarchy, he exerted himself in conjunction with others. 
But the glory of the battle which he fought for that species of 
freedom which is the most valuable, and which was then the 
least understood, the freedom of the human mind, is all his 
own. Thousands and tens of thousands among his contem- 
poraries raised their voices against Ship-money and the Star- 
chamber. But there were few indeed who discerned the mofe 
fearful evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and the benefits 
which would result from the liberty of the press and the un~ 
fettered exercise of private judgment. These were the objects 
which Milton justly conceived to be the most important. He 
was desirous that the people should think for themselves as well 
as tax themselves, and be emancipated from the dominion of 
prejudice as well as from that of Charles. He knew that: 
those who, with the best intentions, overlooked these schemes 
of reform, and contented themselves with pulling down the 
king and imprisoning the malignants, acted like the heed- 
less brothers in his own poem, who, in their eagerness to dis- 
perse the train of the sorcerer, neglected the means of liberating 
the captive. They thought only of conquering when they 
should have thought of disenchanting. 
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* Oh, ye mistook! Ye shoyld have snatched the wand ! 
Without the rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless. ’ 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, to break the 
ties which bound a stupified people to the seat of enchantment, 
was the noble aim of Milton. To this all his public conduct 
was directed. For this he joined the Presbyterians—for this 
he forsook them. He fought their perilous battie; but he 
turned away with disdain from their insolenttriumph, He saw 
that they, like those whom they had vanquished, were hostile to 
the liberty of thought. He therefore joined the Independents, 
and called upon Cromwell to break the secular chain, and to 
save free conscience from the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. * 
With a view to the same great object, he attacked the licensing 
system, in that sublime treatise which every statesman should 
wear as a sign upon his hand, and as frontlets between his eyes, 
His attacks were, in general, directed less against particular 
abuses, than against those deeply seated errors on which almost 
all abuses are founded, the servile worship of eminent men, and 
the irrational dread of innovation. 

That he might shake the fotindations of these debasing senti- 
ments more effectually, he always selected for himself the boldest 
literary services. He never came up in the rear when the out- 
osha been carried, and the breach entered. He pressed into 
the forlorn hope. At the beginning of the changes, he wrote with 
incomparable energy and eloquence against the bishops. But, © 
when his opinion seemed likely to prevail, he passed on to other 
subjects, and abandoned prelacy to the crowd of writers who now 
hastened to insult a falling party. There is no more hazardous en- 
terprise than that of bearing the torch of truth into those dark and 
infected recesses in which no light has ever shone. But it was 
the choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the noisome 
vapours, and to brave the terrible explosion. ‘Those who most 
disapprove of his opinions must respect the hardihood with 
which he maintained them. He, in general, left to others the 
eredit of expounding and defending the popular parts of his ree 
ligious and political creed. He took his own stand upon those 
which the great body of his countrymen reprobated as crimi- 
nal, or derided as paradoxical. He stood up for divorce and 
regicide. He ridiculed the Eikon. He attacked the prevail- 
ing systems of education. His radiant and -beneficent career 
yesembled that of the god of light and fertility, 
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* Nitor in adversum ; nec me, quicetera, vinclt 
Impetus, et rapido contrarius evehor orbi.” 


It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should> 
in our time, be so little read, As compositions, they deserve 
the attention of every man who wishes to become acquainted 
with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages, compared with which the finest declamations of 
Burke sink into insignificance. They are a perfect field of 
clot» of gold. The style is stiff, with gorgeous embroidery. 
Not even in the earlier books of the Paradise Lost has he ever 
risen higher than in those. parts of his controversial works in 
which his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of 
devotional aud lyric rapture. It is, to borrow his own majestic 
language, ‘ a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
yhonies. ” * 

_ We had intended to look more closely at these performances, 
to analyze the peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at some length 
on the sublime wisdom of the Areopagitica, and the nervous 
rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to point out some of those mag- 
nificent passages which occur in the Treatise of Reformation, 
and the Animadversions on the Remonstrant. But the length 
to which our remarks have already extended renders this im- 
possible. 

_. We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely tear ourselves 
away from the subject. The days immediately following the 
publication of this relic of Milton appear to be peculiarly set 
apart, and consecrated to his memory. And we shall scarce- 
ly be censured if, on this his festival, we be found linger- 
ing near his shrine, how worthless soever may be the offer- 
ing which we bring to it. While this book lies on our ta- 
ble, we seem to be contemporaries of the great poet. We are 
transported a hundred and fifty years back, We can almost 
fancy that we are visiting him in his small lodging; that we see 
him sitting at the old organ beneath the faded green hangings; 
that we can catch the quick twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain 
to find the day; that we are reading in the lines of his noble 
countenance the proud and mournful history of his glory and 
his-affliction! _We image to ourselves the breathless silence in 
which we should listen to his slightest word; the passionate ye- 
eration. with which we should kneel to kiss his hand and weep 
upon it; the earnestness with which we should endeavour to 


* The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelatey, 
‘Book IL. ’ . 
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console him, if indeed such a spirit could need consolation, for 
the neglect of an age unworthy of his talents and his virtues; 
the eagerness with which we should ecntest with his daughters, 
or with his Quaker friend Elwood, the privilege of reading Ho- 
mer to him, or of taking down the immortal accents which 
flowed from his lips. 

These are perhaps foolish feelings. “Yet we cannot be 
ashamed of them; nor shall we be sorry if what we have writ- 
ten shall in any degree excite them in other minds. We are 
not much in the habit of idolizing either the living or the dead: 
And we think that there is no more certain indication of a weak 
and ill-regulated intellect than that propensity which, for want 
of a better name, we will venture to christen Boswellism. But 
there are a few characters which have stood the closest scrutiny 
and the severest tests, which have been tried in the furnace and 
have proved pure, which have been weighed in the balance and 
have not been found wanting, which have been declared ster- 
ling by the general consent of mankind, and which are visibly 
stamped with the image and superscription of the Most High. 
These great men we trust that we know how to prize; and of 
these was Milton. The sight of his books, the sound of his name, 
are refreshing to us. His thoughts resemble those celestial fruits 
and flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the earth, distinguished from 
the productions of other soils, not only by their superior bloom 
and sweetness, but by their miraculous efficacy to invigorate 
and to heal.’ They are powerful, not only to delight, but to 
elevate and purify. er do we envy the man who can 
study cither the life or the writings of the Great Poet and 
Patriot, without aspiring to emulate, not indeed the sublime 
works with which his genius has enriched oyr literature, but 
the zeal with which he faboured for the public good, the forti- 
tude with which he endured every private calamity, the lofty 
disdain with which he looked down on temptations and dangers, 
the deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the 
faith which he so sternly kept with his country and with his 
fame. 


Art. III. The Proposals for Founding an University in Lon- 
don considered. By an Oxontan. 8vo, London, 1825. 


W Ee regard the event of a New University being founded, 
but more especially in the Cupital of the British Empire, 
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as, in every point of view, among the most important to which 
these times, so fruitful in improvement, have given birth. Its 
influence upon the advancement of knowledge, and the pro- 
of the species, would be very great, were it even to be 
established upon the same principles which have been adopted 
in the old collegiate institutions of England. It would at 
least be a vast addition to the means of literary and scientific 
education possessed by that country, and it would in some de- 
gree enable her to keep pace with the rapid progress of hér 
ulation, in her public provisions for their instruction. The 
fact, that Oxford and Cambridge teach no more than from 
three to four thousand young men, out of at least two hundred 
times that number, of an age fit for instraction, is of itself quite 
sufficient to demonstrate the deplorable want of the higher 
branches of education among our Southern neighbours. The 
pulation of Scotland is not above a sixth part of that of Eng- 
and; and yet there are more students attending our Univer- 
sities. Let us pause for a moment upon this fact, and endea- 
vour to ascertain its causes. 

The high antiquity in which the foundations of Oxford and 
Cambridge are lost, has given them hitherto a kind of prescrip- 
tive right to teach the wealthier classes of the eommunity. 
The pretensions of Oxford especially, in this respect, are of a 
nature to impose upon the imagination. She traces her origin 
to’the times of the ancient Britons ; shows collegiate controver- 
sies between founders and fellows, as early as the days of Al- 
fred ; nay, has one college endowed by that famous prince, in the 
ninth century, and no less than seven before the end of Edward 
- HIL’s reign. She is allowed to have been, in M. Paris’s time, 

the next university in the world, after that of Paris, and was one 
of the four ancient collegiate bodies erected into Universities by 
the Pope (now her bitter enemy),—Paris, Salamanca, and Bo- 
logna, being the other three. In monkish times, when the 
Chureh presented so large a field of exertion, and churchmen 
swarmed in every corner of the temporal as well as spiritual 
vineyard, the numbers attending at Oxford were great nd 
‘any thing known in these degenerate days. No less than irty 
istenah are sgid to have studied there in the reign of Henry 
III., if this be not a mistake or exaggeration, for it is certain 
that little more than three thousand frequented it in the time 
of King John, his father. Cambridge, though less ancient, 
has also existed for many centuries. Add to this high antiqui- 
ty, the rich endowments, which, in the course of so many ages, 
those venerable seats of learning have received from the muni- 
ficence of sovereigns, the piety of statesmen and priests, and 
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the bounty or vanity of less distinguished individuals; add:likes 
wise the many famous men who “— there, in the lapse of a 
thousand years, learnt and taught;—and we shall at onee per- 
ceive upon what a broad basis, and how deep a foundation, their 
influence over the minds of the community is placed. But 
they have also a more direct sway, in the exclusive power of 
giving degrees, the passports to much lucrative employment; 
and they enjoy the patronage of large revenues in fellowships 
and college livings, sufficient alone to attract candidates, if there 
were no other inset to frequent those seats of education, 

We must still advert to another particular, perhaps the most 
important of all. From their very commencement, these two 
bodies were closely allied to the Church, of which indeed they 
formed an integral portion. Within their walls, ecclesiastics have 
at all times ruled with undivided sway. Here, as in all other 
parts of Europe under the Romish hierarchy, the priests were 
from the first the only instructors of youth; because, indeed, 
they alone were at first capable of teaching; and here, as in 
most other countries, they have continued to retain the same 
exclusive power ovef edicatior, long after they have ceased 
to be the sole possessors of the requisite learning, and haye 
beegfffe indeed, in many respects, far less adapted than the 
laity to perform tlie office of instructors. The Universities 
have thus been regarded as the great depositaries of Eecle- 
siastical influence, and the great bulwarks of the Establish 
ment, Every interference with them, on the part of the Laity, 
has been viewed with the mo t jealous eyes; and while no one 
but themselves, and their trusty and quasi-clerical allies, have 


been suffered by the priesthood to touch the government of . 


their affairs, no other establishments have been deemed tole 
able as places of liberal edueation: And thus it has become al- 
most a part of the true English creed, that the ‘Church is to 
superintend education, and that-education means residence, for 
three or four years, at one or other of the two eities of Oxford 
‘and Cambridge. 

The young patrician is first trained at one of the great 
schools, established in the like alliance with the Church, and 
under the management of the same elerical teachers; he is 
then handed over to a priest to prepare him for college ; when 
ripe for college, he is received by many priests. and quasi- 
priests, and tutored there, if not in much science, at least in 
deep reverenee for the Mother Church, and in as great horror 
- of the Pope as his ancestors: were taught to entertain for the 
Reformation, in the same halls, supported by the« same rents. 
When he leaves those sacred haunts, he is attended on the 
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Grand Tour by some chosen priest, fellow of a college, and. ex- 
pectant of a living, either from that college or from his pupil ; 
and finally, he returns to take his place as a legislator, by 
hereditary right in one House, or by hereditary nomination in 
another, filled with unspeakable respect for every existing in« 
stitution of his own country, and contempt of every foreign 
usage ; convinced that no Papist can be saved, that no Dissenter 
can be a gentleman, that no Parson of the Church of England 
can do wrong, any more than if he were a king or his minister, 
that no body but a parson of the said church can teach his chil- 
dren, and that no place is fit and safe for them to be taught 
at, but Oxford or Cambridge, which have made himself what 
heis! Such, till very lately, was the established course of 
things in -the upper classes. of society; but this, like every 
thing else, has oe fearfully shaken by the glorious events 
which have happened in both hemispheres since the American 
Revolution, and which are preparing, slowly indeed, but sure- 
ly and safely, the emancipation of mankind from the thraldom 
of ignorance, prejudice, and intolerance. 

It having become a settled opinion all over England, that eduy 
cation meant residence at Oxford or Cambridge ; that private 
tuition meant having a clergyman at a good salary to board the 
pupil, or live with him in his father’s house ; and that foreign tra- 
vel could only be performed in a fine carriage, with richly paid 
servants, and under the guidance of a well endowed priest, it 
soon became evident that such things were only for the wealthy 
of the land; that literary and scientific instruction could only 
he thought of by those who could afford to pay a sum equal to 
the maintenance of a whole family for each son; and, as for 
seeing foreign parts, that this peliemnent was only for those 
who, on their return, were to be engaged in the government of 
the country. The idea, accordingly, got to be prevalent, that, 
unless for the chance of college promotion, which the gra- 
tuities founded at the universities opened to persons in poor 
circumstances, no man could think of an university education 
for his son, who had not a fortune sufficient to give him an ims 
mediate income, as for the support of a separate establi-hment ; 
and the natural consequence of this was, the entire neglect of 
the higher branches of education by all of inferior ways and 
means. Letters and science were confined to the universities ; 
the universities were open only to the most wealthy ; therefore, 
all the middle classes must let their sons grow up, with such 
learning as they could pick up at a grammar school ;,and, 
forthwith, plunge into business. It is true that the giniversities 
increased this impediment to education, by taking no pains to 
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keep down the expensive habits of their youth. But it is fair. 


to state, that the chief cause of the expense, and the consequent 
exclusion, is to be found in the principle, that the universities 
alone could teach ; and the kindred dogma, never stated indeed, 
but silently and implicitly taken for granted,—that the num- 
ber of those privileged and most ancient bodies never could be 
increased ! 

In a word, the real cause of the scantiness of education was 
the fundamental axiom, the first principle of English education, 
that actual education means Oxford and Cambridge! For it 
follows from hence, that instead of instruction being brought 
home t6 a man’s family, he must send his family away after it, 
to a distance of two or three hundred miles; that instead of his 
sons living under the same roof, and dining at one board with 
himself, he must provide other houses and other tables for them 
elsewhere; beside supplying the means of long journies, and 
exposing them to the risk of acquiring extravagant habits; and 
that, instead of superintending himself their morals and their 


studies, he must pay some professional person for taking then _ 


under his care. These supposed necessities occasion the bulk 
of the college expenses; and they are inseparably connected: 
with the present system of collegiate education. Another ne- 
cessary consequence of the principle is, that the supply of 
accommodation and instruction being of course limited at 
the two universities, and * The Two Universities’ having the 
complete monopoly of liberal education, both charged more 
than they ought to have done for every thing, and were of ne- 
cessity prevented from supplying more than a limited num- 
ber, who would naturally be the wealthier classes; not to men- 
tion the certainty of their being indifferent as to the quality of 
the article they furnished, as well as averse, on every account, 
to furnish it of the newest fashion,—from whence arose the im- 
possibility of obtaining the education of the place without much 
cost, and of obtaining the best education at any price. 

These things, how obvious soever they may seem to be, ex- 
cited for a long time but little attention. They had come 
to form part, as it were, of our national system, were in- 


terwoven with our daily habits, and passed like our other, 


functions, unobserved. The consequences, however, were 
apparent enough; and not only did exclusion from liberal 
education incalculably injure the balk of the community, but 
the want of competition, and the confinement of their tui- 
tion to the two classes, cf Ecclesiastics and Patricians, equally 
injured the universities themselves. ‘Their cares were devoted 
chiefly to educate men, who eared far less about science ang lets 
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ters than those who were excluded would have done; and the 
rich endowments, joined to the certainty of having a constant 
supply of such wealthy pupils, made the teachers lazy, and 
their course of instruction superficial, and inflexibly opposed 
to all improvement. 

Lord Bacon, accordingly, long ago observed, ‘ In the customs 
and institutions of aaeoke Universities, colleges, and the like 
conventions, destined for the seats of learned men and the pro- 
motion of knowledge, all things are found opposite to the ad- 
vancement of the sciences: For the readings and exercises 
are here so managed, that it cannot easily come into one’s 
mind to think of things out of the common road. Or if, here 
and there, one should venture to use a liberty of judging, he 
can only impose the task upon himself, without obtaining as- 
sistance from his fellows ; and if he could dispense with this, 
he will still find his industry and resolution a great hinderance 
to his fortune. For the studies of men in such places are 
confined, and pinned down to the writings of certain authors ; 
from which, if any man happens to differ, he is presently re- 
prehended asa Disturber and Innovator. But there is surely 
a great difference between Arts and Civil affairs; for the dan- 

er is not the same from new light, as from new commotions. 

n civil affairs, a change even for the better is suspected, 
through fear of disturbance; because these affairs depend’ 
upon authority, consent, reputation, and opinion, and not 
upon demonstration; But arts and seiences should be like 
mines, resounding on all sides with new works, and further 
progress. And thas it ought to. be —"s* right rea= 
son ; but the case, in fact, is quite otherwise. For the above-. 
mentioned administration and policy of schools and Universi-. 
‘ ties generally opposes and greatly prevents the improvement of 
* the sciences. ” 

The excellence of a few individuals in each University, in 
classical and mathematical attainments, cannot be cited as any 
real exception to these remarks. The number of these proficients 
is extremely small, compared with that of the whole students; 
and there is really no medium between almost entire idleness, and 
such skill in making Greek and Latin verses as would astonish’ 
a first-rate German commentator, and such readiness in solving 
difficult problems as would surpass the belief—certainly far ex- 
ceed the power of Sir Isaac Newton, were he again to visit the 
banks of the Granta. But the true test of a good and efficient sys- 
tem of instruction, is, first of all, its teaching the whole body of 
those whom it embraces, and making each advance according to 
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the measure of his faculties; and, next to that, its imparting knows 
ledge which may remain with the students in after life. Tried 
by either test, the systems of our Universities lamentably fail, 
They have no classes, where hundreds daily resort to imbibe 
the learning of ancient, and the science of modern times; a few 
distinguish themselves, by useless expertness and nimbleness of 
display, rather than by gaining any very solid learning; the 
great body learn little or nothing, except, as one of their stout- 
est champions said, to drink an equal quantity of wine at both 
these venerable seats of the Muses; and few even of the College 
adepts at Greek prosody and the transcendental calculus, retain 
the most ordinary knowledge of either in after life. Certainly 
such skill, how astonishing soever, and how creditable both to 
the master‘and the pupil, would be well exchanged, as far as 
the whole Universities are concerned, for numerous and well 
attended lectures, imparting to hundreds a competent and ac- 
curate knowledge of the language, the manners, and the works 
of the ancients; with the Jaws of the moral and physical world, 
unfolded by the discoveries of later times. 

Another consequence of the English principle, that liberal 
education is synonymous with Oxford and Cambridge, and 
with the great schools which are the preparatory seminaries for 
those places, has been the adoption of a plan by no means the 
best calculated either to secure the greatest regard to moral, or 
the most successful pursuit of intellectual improvement; we al- 
lude to the premature emancipation of youth from parental su- 
perintendance and control. It is not our design here to broach 
the much agitated question upon the merits of a public and pri- 
vate education; nor has our present purpose a necessary con- 
nexion with that controversy ; because it is one thing to main- 
tain that boys may safely, and even advantageously, be sent 
from home to school, and another to admit that young men, at 
the most critical period of life, when the passions are strongest, 
and the character only forming, should be launched forth into 
the world, nay, into a world peopled only by others as fiery and 
as inexperienced as themselves, only to be seen by their parents 
for a month or two, twice a year. We have, indeed, little 
hesitation in affirming, that the plan of keeping boys of six- 
teen, seventeen, and even eighteen, at public stheble is irra- 
tional and pernicious in the extreme, and a gross abuse of the 
better and sounder parts of a public school system, which should 
always end with fifteen. But we have the most entire persua- 
sion, that the plan of sending young men of eighteen or nine- 
teen to live together for the three most critical years of their 
lives, at a distance from their parents or guardians, subject to 
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no effectual or useful control, and suffered to drink, dice and 
wench as they please, to read what they please, and associate 
with whom they please, provided only they are punctual in attend- 
ance at chapel for five minutes in a morning, and regular in 
wearing the proper vestments, and showing themselves at the 
hour of grace before meat—is one of the most extravagaut fol- 
lies that ever entered into the minds of men, and would have 
been deemed too absurd a caricature of human improvidence, 
had it been only known in some page of Gulliver’s Travels, 
end not grown silently into an English habit. 

The Scotch plan of uniting domestic habits and parental su- 
Pernice with College study, seems to us incalculably 

etter adapted to form both learned and good men, and is 
amply sufficient to account for the superiority of our youth. in 
sober, prudent, and virtuous habits, as well as proficiency in 
their studies: For it is an undoubted fact, that though our Uni- 
versities cannot produce examples of such rare expertness in 
verse-making and working analytical questions, as the Wrang- 
lers and Medallists afford every Christmas at Cambridge, yet, 
in a thousand young men attending the classes of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, hardly fifty will be found who are not tolerably well 
versed in the branches of ornamental and useful knowledge 
taught by the learned professors of those venerable seminaries ; 
though much may yet be done by them to improve their system 
of tuition, so as both to carry the abler of the students further, 
and to give them greater readiness, by adopting from the Eng- 
lish Universities the better parts of their practice, the examina- 
tions, without carrying them to the same useless excess, 

We need not, however, pursue this subject at present, further 
than to remark upon the extreme case in which the defects of the 
Engl ish system have at last become apparent, and in which, accord- 
ingly, the remedy has now been applied, If the absurdity was 
glaring, and the inconvenience great, of making the wholé country 
tributary to the two Universities which-happened to have been 
established, it was still worse with respect to the cities and the 
larger towns. . Every place could not maintain a College: But 
towns of 80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants. vell might; and, above 
all, that the Capital, with a population of twelve hundred thou- 
sand, as many_as the whole kingdom had in the days when Ox- 
ford and Cambridge flourished most, should be doomed to send 
thither for learning, instead of having it brought to its door, 
does seem so gross an absurdity, an inconvenience so intoler- 
ablé, that no stretch of fancy can easily enable us to conceive 
how it has been so long submitted to. Consider the situation of 


an inhabitant of London in the middle station; a respectable 
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tradesman, or even a professional man of moderate income, as 
a surgeon, or an attorney, or a barrister of eight hundred or a 
thousand a year, with two sons, and an income depending on’ | 
his life and health ; or it may even be put as to a country gen- 
tleman, whose estate, of the same annual amount, is in strict 
settlement. A. man in this situation must, beside paying his 
household expenses, and living in a certain degree of respecta- 
bility, provide for his remy by saving, or by paying for life in- 
surance yearly. “To furnish three or four hundred a year for his 
sons at the Universities, is out of the question ; and yet 150/. each 
is indisputably below what such an education would cost him, if 
conducted on the most moderate scale of expenditure, including 
their journeys during the year. It is not reckoning too much, 
then, to say, that this would be 250/. a year added to the expense 
of hating the same young men living with him at home.  Be- 
sides, the vacations throw them back on his hands five months 
in the year, and, what is nominally paid for a course of twelve 
months’ instruction, is really paid for seven. Again, if the young 
men are to follow a profession oe an apprenticeship, the 
Universities are not to be thought of; for the years of appren- 
ticeship coincide exactly with those of the University. Yet 
who can doubt that surgeons and attornies would be highly im- 
proved by the liberal education of a College? Rather is it not, 
if possible, more useful to them—to the former class at least~ 
than to almost any other description of ca And would 
not a judicious master in London most gladly permit, nay en- 
courage, his apprentices to frequent College Lectures within their 
reach, sure that the little time so lost to his trade would be amply 
repaid by the increased diligence, sobriety, and knowledge there- 
by purchased ? 

In fact, so far from supposing that a country like England 
could have existed for any length of time with but two seats of 
Jearning, and neither of these in the metropolis, we might na- 
turally have expected to find such institutions springing up 
wherever large masses of the people were collected, antl a any 
rate that one should be found, if no where else, at least in the 
Capital, where so many thousands of students must always afford 
an effectual demand for instruction. Not only is that the place 
where thegreatest number of pupils must ever becollected—pupils, 
the ter part of whom can seek for education no where else 
but the chief city furnishes, in every country, peculiar facilities for: 
providing the means of instruction. It is the resort of the most 
celebrated persons of every description, and, among others, of 
those most eminently excelling in the ‘cultivation of the arts, 
the sciences, and letters. The greatest names in the history of 
each of these departments have always resided, for the most 
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part of their lives, in the metropolis. Even sych as are addicted 
to no profession flock mostly to the capital. Compare London 
and Cambridge in this respect, and you will find the renowned, 
philosophers, active resident members of the Royal Society, 
eatly outnumbering the men of note residing in the Colleges. 
With all the care bestowed on the stricter sciences in the latter 
place, when were there ever above one ortwogreat mathematicians 
actually living there, while there may have been seven or eight 
in London? A single chemist, perchance a physiologist on a 
natural historian, and none of these very famous, may at a time 
fill the chair of one or two College foundations, while you are 
surrounded by the greatest names known to the age, as soon asyou 
enter the Chambers of the Royal Society. But where the cares 
of a profession are compatible with scientific pursuits, and still 
more where eminence in science or in art can only be attained in 
conjunction with great pane in some profession, as in law, 
anatomy, medicine, and all the fine arts without exception, the 
Capital alone can ever furnish such professors: And thus 
it happens, that the teachers who, reside at the Universities are 
almost invariably a very inferior class of men to those who 
live and practise in London; while, for want of an University 
there, the great department of teaching is severed from the re- 
putation, the talents, and the experience which form the ac- 
complished teacher. ‘ 
’ It would be of itself a sufficient reason to found an Uni- 
versity in London, that the greatest genius and skill would 
thus become available to the purposes of education in all the 
branches of knowledge. But there are some. which can only 
be taught in a great city, and some best in the capital, some 
only there. Medicine in its principal branches, Nosology and 
Anatomy, can only be taught where there are large hospi- 
tals—best where the largest. of these are established ; snd the 
fine arts can nowhere be taught except in the grand resort, of 
artists, the great mart for their productions. The most bigoted 
Churchman can never get over this. He may cant out his pa- 
negyricks upon the antiquity of the old foun rsp haa him- 
in rhapsodies upon the sacred haunts of the 7 on Isis 
and the Cam, and mutter his imprecations against all who pro- 
fanely imagine other places of instruction: But he never can. 
retend to teach as much surgery as would enable him to have a 
ken head dressed, hardly Sodicia soouge to cure himself of a 
surfeit, certainly not painting enough to exhibit his features bet-. 
ter than the signs of Barnaby and Bishop Blaise represent them, 
For these branches of learning the Universities are, and ever, 
must be, utterly useless; and to pretend teaching them in such 
places is the grussest imposition. 
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- But, say the enemies -of light, why should not those who 
cannot afford to send their sons to College, breed them up in the 
ignorance that suits their station, while medicine is taught-as 
heretofore at the London Hospitals without any regular course 
of medical study? The answer to the first part of this plan 
has been furnished by the events of the day, and the rest is an- 
swered by the consequences of the*same events. The mechas 
nics and others in the humbler walks of life, having no faith in 
Oxford divines, and little respect for High Church prejudices, 
great thirst for knowledge, and not the least scruple about 
quenching it at the nearest and most convenient springs, have 
of late taken to read, and frequent lectures upon various branches 
of knowledge. Mechanics’ Institutions have been founded, 
which are a kind of College for those most numerous, poorer, 
andvaluable part of the community; and as they are every day 
and.every hour improving themselves, it is now evident that they 
will in a very short time become greater proficients in science 
than ninety-nine in a hundred of the Doctors themselves at 
our antique Universities. In this awkward state of things, the 
worthy citizens and traders of London, and the gentlemen, of 
moderate fortune, begin not to feel quite satisfied at having their 
work-people far more knowing than themselves and their chil. 
dren ; and therefore they are disposed to look for the means. of 
education nearer home than the Oxonian and the Cantabrigian 
professors are pleased to bring them. They have neither time 
nor money to spend upon regular courses of academical educa- 
tion ; and they are determined to be instructed at their own 
homes. 

To these predisposing and proxinvate causes of the important 
event which forms the subject of this Article, we must add one, 
no less signal in its nature and its operation. Founded by priest- 
craft, closely linked with its Professors in the earliest times, 
and always in the hands of the ruling powers of the Church, 
the Universities have in every age been most exclusively ap- 
propriated ta the education and to the uses of the Establish 
ment and.its members, ‘The most rigorous compliance with its 
doctrines has.always been exacted; the strictest exclusion of all 
Dissenters from it has uniformly been practised. As long: as 
Popery was the religion of the State, the Universities were ri- 
gidly Catholick; and indeed their endowments, in by far the 
greater part, proceeded from the bounty and piety of Romanists, 
and,were given for the propagation of the Romish faith, and 
the inculcation of the Romish discipline. When the State 
threw off its allegiance to the Pope, and became Protestant, 
the Universities followed, and piously directed all the dona- 
tions and bequests of their Catholic founders to the destruction 
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of the Catholic religion,~embracing the reformed faith, with the 
intolerance of their old profession, and transferring to Dissenters 
the hatred which they had formerly borne to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Protestants. But this hatred was very cordial, 
if not very consistent ; and no participation in their endowments 
could ever be hoped for by any one who was not prepared to avow 
an implicit belief in all the dogmas of the Church, and testify it by 
an outward observance of her ritual every day, as well as b 
occasional declarations and signatures of a more solemn kind. 
Hence, even where a man was rich enough to pay the expenses 
of an University education, and careless enough of his childten 
to send them unprotected among other young men as entirély 
left to themselves, still he could ‘have no access to Oxford or to 
Cambridge, unless he happened to be a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, or cared so little about religion as to embrace 
any form of faith and worship for a secular purpose—the Uni- 
versities making no difference between persons of their own re-~ 
ligion, and persons of no religion at all, but only excluding 
conscientious believers, whose faith varied, by a slight shade, 
from their own. Now, the Dissenters form a very large, and a 
most wealthy, intelligent, and respectable class of the English 
nation; and they abound particularly in and néar the metro- 
polis. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, if they should 
at length feel impatient at having no Colleges to which their 
yeuth might resort for the blessings of a liberal education ; the 
more especially as they have at all times approved themselves 
the zealous and successful friends of the diffusion of knowledge, 
holding now the same place which the reformers once did, in 
their mighty struggle against the bigotry, and usurpations, and 
intolerance of the Romish hierarchy. 

From all these considerations, an observer of moderate saga- 
city might easily discover the indications of an University, upon 
an extensive scale, situated in the metropolis, suited to its wants, 
and accessible to the youth of all sects, as well as of the Esta- 
blished church. This, indeed, was but a corollary from the 
great principles so fully recognised of late years by.the friends 
of popular education, who have founded schools for all, exclud- 
ing none, and. carefully avoiding, both tests; which might di- 
rectly operate the exclusion of any, and such teaching or forms 
of discipline as might more indirectly produce the same effect. 
If it was clearly demonstrated that the elementary branches of 
education might easily be taught without at the same time 
teaching any particular creed; it was equally clear that the 
higher branches of letters might be taught without a creed; and 
if, in the one case, it was a sufficient answer to the clamour, 
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‘ Why leave the children without religious instruction ?’ to say 
* We only profess to teach reading, writing and accounts, leav~ 
ing the task of religious instruction with their parents and 
pastors,’ it was an equally triumpbant refutation in the other 
case of the like outcry, ‘ Why leave the young without religion?’ 
to say ‘ We teach them science and letters, leaving them to learn 
religion under the spiritual guides of their fathers.’ After so 
much had been done upon these rational, and truly religious 
and parely Christian, because entirely tolerant and charitable 
grounds, for the instruction of the poor, without any distinction. 
of sects, the wonder is not, that fourteen years after the forma- 
tion of the British and Foreign School Society, a similar prin- 
ciple should be adopted in the higher walks of literature, and 
the means of scientific education provided at a cheap rate for 
the middle and upper classes of the community, without any 
exclusion or preference on account of religion, but rather that 
so long an interval was allowed to elapse before a step so obvi~ 
ous, and yet so important, was taken. It has however at length 
been taken; and its effects will probably exceed all the present 
hopes of some, and surpass the fears of others, We hesitate: 
not at all to avow, that we regard it as a new era in education; 
and that both the learning, the policy, the morals, and the ra-: 
tional religion of the community, will be incalculable gainers 
by it, in no very remote period of time. The monopoly of 
some, and the undue influence of others, may indeed be de-’ 
stroyed; but the community and the species will be rapidly 
and safely advanced in the great race of moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

he first step taken, and most wisely taken, by the promot- 


ers of this measure, was to form an union of all the different in-: 


terests which were concerned in its success; and accordingly 


those liberal Churchmen who desired to see an University found- 
ed on general grounds, readily joined with the various denomi-» 


nations of Dissenters, who, being excluded from the benefits of 
the ancient establishments, have no means of educating their 
youth except through a new foundation. As it was sieaiee to 
embrace all the branches of learning in the projected scheme, a 


eat difficulty immediately arose as to Theology, and the kin- 
red studies of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical Criticism. : 
If, on the one hand, these were excluded, the course of study 
seemed to be imperfect, and in a very important branch ; be- 
side the certainty of cavil oreing among the adversaries of im- 


provement, who would not fail to urge the omission as an in- 
tentional slight put upon sacred literature,—perhaps to raise an 


eutcry as if all religion was purposely excluded through indif- 
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ference or disrespect. If, on the other’hand, they were admit- 
ted, how could various opinions be so far consulted as to find 
teachers whose doctrines every sect might receive? How could 
a Catholic and Protestant, or a Churchman and Dissenter, at= 
tend the same course of theological lectures, or listen to the same 
historical account of the councils, the Pope, the Reformation, 
the Puritans, and the Restoration? The reluctance to omit all 
Theological literature was however so great, that a compromise’ 
was at first propounded and nearly resolved upon. ‘Three classes 
were to be taught—Theology by a member of the Church of 
England, Ecclesiastical History by a member of the Church of 
Scotland, and Biblical Criticism. by a member of one of the’ 
Dissenting denominations. We mention this as a signal proof 
of the extraordinary indisposition to omit these important 
classes: For a very little consideration was suflicient, of course, 
to show the impracticability of any such arrangement, and to 
prove that Theology cannot possibly be taught except in one 
of two sorts of universities—either where all the students are of 
one religious persuasion, or where religious belief is a matter of 
perfect indifference to all. Now, as the new scheme was 
intended to comprehend every denomination of believers, and 
as a deep sense of the importance of religion, was the prevail- 
ing sentiment of its promoters, in so much indeed, that the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters from the old establishments, which was one 
moving cause of the New Institution, had only been effected 
by their own conscientious regard for their religious princi- 
in it was quite plain that no system of Theological instruction 
could be adopted at all. The whole other sciences, however, 
might be taught; and it was clearly not because of the little 
value set upon the one excepted, but precisely because of its’ 
paramount importance over all human learning, which preclud~ 
ed alike both compromise and indifference, that this one was of 
necessity excluded. 

If the omission of Theological studies, became a matter of ne-' 
cessity, arising out of the fundamental principles upon which 
the New Institution was to be founded, the exclusion of all’ 
forms of worship was still more manifestly required by the same 
tule. No mode of worship could be devised in which all sects: 
could agree; and the consequence necessarily was, to exclude’ 
all religious discipline. ‘This too was clearly dictated, not by 
any indifference to religion ; on the contrary, it resulted imme-> 
diately and directly from the assumption, that religion was a 
matter far too important to be compromised, like a common cere- 
mony; and that the founders of the University were too much’ 
in earnest about it, to suffer the profanation which it undergoes 
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by being either made a test for purposes of secular interest, or 
an unmeaning form which men may go through, whatever be 
their opinions and feelings, exactly as they conform to the ordis - 
nary ceremonies of society. 

As might be expected, their exclusion of religious instruction 
and observances. has been made the subject-matter of clamour by 
persons who regard religion as valuable only in its subserviency 
to political and to personal interests. The cry has been § What! 
an University without Religion | an University from which Reli- 
gion is banished!’ Nothing ever was more base in the authors 
of it, or, in those who have echoed the noise, more utterly un- 
thinking. As to excluding Theology, whereby it was said the 
youth were to be trained up without religious instruction, which 
of the lay youth, we would ask, at Oxford or Cambridge, ever at- 
tends, or thinks of attending a single lecture on Divinity! The 
handful destined for the church, no doubt, go to such lectures on 
theological matters as are there delivered ; and soof necessity must 
the clerical young men of the New University go to some lectures 
on the same subjects, wherever they are to be heard. But what 
young man of fortune, or what youth intended for the Army or the 
Bar, ever entered the door of a Divinity lecture-room in either 
University ? In a thousand students then, it is plain, that exactly 
the same number will learn divinity at the London, the Oxford 
and the Cambridge Colleges. But there are other instructions of 
a religious nature, is is said, beside the mere lectures. Indeed! 
where be those other instructions ? By whom are they conveyed ? 
At what hours, in what form, do the ingenuous youth drink in 
the sacred lore? Can it be pretended that the subscription of 
the Articles communicates a knowledge of their dogmas? That 
subscription, on the contrary, supposes or ought to suppose 
such a knowledge to have been previously acquired. Will it be 
said that the attendance at chapel for a few minutes daily, 
effects the extrusion of the old man—the hearer half asleep, just 
risen from the bed he is just going to reoccupy, and the reader 
in such haste, that he has been known repeatedly to boast of being 
able to give any man distance as far as the Creed, and beat him ?* 
We venture to assert, without the least fear of being contradicted, 
by the fact or the reason, that there is absolutely no religion taught 
and no attention to its observances inculcated, by the mere ex- 
istence of Divinity Lectures; and the compliance with certain 
outward forms ; and that, whatever is learnt or imbibed of this 


* The bet was, ‘ I'll give any of you in to Pontius Pilate, and the 
‘ odds, and beat him!’ Our Universities reckon such things quite 
regular—and they abhor all saints / 
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sort at either University, is through the operation of private in- 
struction ; and consequently may be just as-well learnt, and as 
fully imbibed by the students of the London University, under 
the tuition of their parents and spiritual instructors. 

But suppose it were true, which it is not, that Oxford and 
Cambridge teach religion to the youth; is there no difference 
between young men sent away trom home, and others kept 
carefully under your own roof? It.may be very fit that, in 
receptacles for students, who live together, and are wholly cut 
off from domestic tuition, provision should be made for their 
religious education; and it may be a great defect in our old 
colleges to have so scanty a supply of such instruction. . But 
surely no such occasion can exist in a mere day-school like 
the ars University, which the young men attend as they 
would the Royal Institution, or Mr M‘Culloch’s Lectures, 
ora French class,,or a special pleader, or an attorney, or a 
fencing-master, residing all the while at home, and there 
receivipg religious as well as moral instruction from parents 
and their pastors. Did any man ever cry out against the ortho- 
doxy of private teachers of the languages, or of the mathematicks, 
because they begin their lessons and close them daily without 
prayer? Did any man ever object to letting his son attend a 
special pleader all the week, because he did not walk his pu- 
pils to church on Sundays and saints days? Nay, who ever 
dreamt of taking alarm at the irreligion of the Inns of Court, 
where hundreds of young men live to study, and never see 
the face of the preacher, or are required to attend even once 
in a year at the performance of divine service? The triumphant 
answer to all such cavils is, * We profess to teach the sciences and 
‘literature. With religion we meddle not; but leave each stu- 
‘dent to learn it where he and his parents please, and from 
‘such persons, and in such a shape as suits them, and accords 
* with their principles. ’ 

It appears that this question, as to which the religious differen- 
ces of the supporters of the plan offered so many inipediments, be- 
ing once settled in a manner generally satisfactory, and according 
with the soundest principles of universal toleration, no further 
difficulty was experienced; and the sketch of the proposed plan 
was submitted on the first of July last to a public meeting. This 
is said to have been one of the most numerous, possibly the 
most numerous, ever assembled in the city of London. The 
Lord Mayor presided; and was supported both by the most 
eminent promoters of the plan, and by the greatest names in 
the City for respectability and wealth. The proceedings were 
marked by the greatest unanimity and enthusiasm, and under 
these very favourable auspices this most important scheme has 
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been ushered into the world. We shall shortly sketch the out- 
lines of it, as far as they are yet determined, as the details are of 
course -left to be filled up by the subscribers to the fund ata 
general meeting. 

We shall begin with the constitution of the proprietary body, 
or what may be termed the political, as contra distinguished 
from the literary portion of the plan. The funds required are 
to be raised by shares of 100/. each, and subscriptions or dona- 
tions.of 50/, The whole cost, on a very liberal estimate, has 
been calculated at 200,000/., and it is proposed to have 3000 
shares, so as not to call for more than 66 per cent. on each share, 
and leave the rest as a reserve for extension of the plan, or 
other unforseen contingencies. Each share is to have the pri- 
vilege of sending one pupil to the University ; and to receive 
also an interest not exceeding four per cent. Each shareholder 
ts to have a vote at all general meetings, and in the election of 
the Directors, or Council of Management; and proxies are to be 
allowed. Each contributor of 50/. by way of gift, is to have 
all the privileges of a shareholder for life only, and inalienably ; 
but is to receive no interest. The executive government is to 
be vested in a Council of twenty-one, composed of a Chancellor’ 
and Vice-chancellor, to be chosen, the former for life, the latter 
fortwo years, and nineteen Councillors, of whom four are to go 
out annually, and to be ineligible for one year after. This 
Council is to choose all the professors, to superintend them, 
and suspend and remove ; in short, to exercise all the functions 
of visitors. 

The whole circle of the sciences and of literature, except 
Theology, is to be tanght by the various professors. These 
branches it is unecessary to enumerate. The professors are 
to be divided into two Colleges, one of Literature, and the other 
of Science and the Useful Arts; and each College is to have a 
Principal elected by the professors from their own body, and 
for life. Every thing relative to academical discipline is to be 
under the control of ‘these learned persons. The salaries of 
the professors are to be very moderate, in order that their emo- 
Iuments may depend upon their classes; the students all pay- 
img such fees as the Council shall fix; the salaries are also to 
be fixed by the Council. Beside the fees to the professors, 
the students are to pay five guineas yearly to the general fund, 
and one guinea to the library. Out of the general fund the in- 
terest to the shareholders is to be paid; and as this is not to 
exceed four pounds a share, and as each share will send one 
pupil, it is plain there can never be wanting an ample fand for 
paying the interest. ‘The plan is to erect a spacious and hand- 
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some edifice in a central situation, with suitable walks, a library 
and reading room,—and so near one or more of the great hos- 
pitals as to secure the establishment of a medical school. For 
carrying this plan into execution, a committee, chiefly chesen 
among those present at the meeting, was named; and as they 
consist of men of all parties and of all sects, as well zealous 
Churchmen as leaders among the Dissenters, men eminently 
distinguished for their sound principles and their zeal:in the 
cause of religion, the clamours attempted to be raised on ac- 
count of the exclusion of tests, were very speedily silenced ; 
the amplest security being afforded to the country, by those 
persons bearing a share in the foundation, that the interests 
of pure religion were consulted, while every thing like into-’ 
lerance was avoided. 

It is impossible to close these remarks without adverting to: 
the conduct of the Government and the Parliament upon this 
important subject. Application was early made for a charter ; 
to obtain a privilege convenient, though not necessary, and which 
has hardly ever been refused to literary and scientific associa- 
tions in any part of the country. The Government. however de- 
clined granting the request. A bill was then brought into the 
House of Commons for conferring the same privileges, that is, 
making the New Institution a corporate body; but though it 
would have passed the Lower House in spite of the Ministry, 
yet as they were resolved not to countenance it, the Lords 
would certainly have thrown it out, and the measure was. 
therefore, to save expense and delay, prudently dropt. Yet. 
mark the inconsistency of these men! They incorporate not 
only the Royal Institution, and the New Royal Society of Li- 
terature, the former.a most inefficient substitute for a Londen’ 
University ; the latter a silly scheme for amusing a few ama-. 
teurs, and for pensioning literary men, generally according. to 
principles hitherto unknown in this free country. Nay, in the 


very Session in which the charter is refused to the New Univer- 
sity, a bill is passed, under the an e of Government, by 


very large majorities, for establishing a West India Company, 
to serve speculators in negro property, and to increase beyond. 
all calculation the chances of ill treatment to the slaves !— Per-,. 
haps we err in charging the authors—the wise, humane, liberal 
authors of such measures as the New Pensioned Society, ary 
the Slave Holder Company—with inconsistency in refusing, 
as far as in them lies, to give the benefits of liberal educn- 
_tion to the metropolis. Their motive, however, we do not 
after all believe to have been worse than timidity and folly. 
They dreaded the cry of the Church—or rather the High 
Church faction, and were not sure how the two old Univer-. 
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sities might like the measure in agitation. Now, it is but fair 
towards these learned bodies to state, that they have shown no 


little-minded jealousy, either publicly or as individuals, upon the . 


present occasion. Some of their most distinguished members, 
even Heads of Houses in each, are known to be highly 
favourable to the London University; and almost all, as far as 
we have heard, believe that their privileges will never be in- 
terfered with, or their importance lessened, by the success of the 
new plan. In fact, the overflow of students at both Oxford and 
Cambridge is well known ; and were it not so, the monopoly of 
degrees, and the possession of fellowships and large church 
patronage, would always secure them a preference with one 
class of pupils, while their antiquity and aristocratic connexions 
must ensure them the favour of another. Besides, as the esta- 
blishment of the new seminary is sure to promote the taste for 


liberal studies, it will make many families send their sons to - 


college who can afford it now, but think not of it; and others, 
who will send their younger sons, engaged perhaps in trade or 
professions, to the London University, may probably send their 
eldest to the ancient and aristocratic haunts. ‘The monopoly of 
universities will indeed be at an end; colleges will be formed 
in other parts of the country, in the North, in the West, and in 
some of the greater towns, as well as in the capital; but though 
the dominion of the High Church Party will be ebnic gets and 
active exertion in teaching promoted, and learning and all libe- 
ral accomplishments diffused, we will venture to predict that a 
greater number of students will aoe attend, or apply for ad- 
mission, at both Oxford and Cambridge, than now frequent 
these famous seats of letters. 

It is gratifying meanwhile to learn that the subscription for 
the shares fills so steadily as to leave little room for doubting 
that the requisite sums will be raised. Indeed we have under- 
stood that already (and we write at the end of July) a sufficient 
sum is subscribed to make the attempt quite practicable, thougli 
upon a less magnificent scale of building, than the plan origin- 
ally contemplated. The demand for shares, however, con- 
tinues, and we sincerely hope will go on until the whole are 
taken; because so great a national work ought to be splendidly 
begun, and the larger the funds are, the managers will possess 
the greater power of obtaining the most celebrated men as pro- 
fessors, from the very beginning. 

That men of liberal principles, and wellwishers to education, 
should press on for shares, with the mere view of promoting 
the success of the plan, is not wonderful, and is most to be 
desired ; but another class is also very likely to interfere, and to 
this the attention of the managing Committee should be direct- 
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ed. The certainty of the shares bearing a large premium, and 
at no distant period, is pretty clear; for even if the whole 100/: 
on each were required, it would still yield four per cent., and 
the owner, being enabled to sell it, as well as bequeath, would 
also be able to convey with it the privilege of sending a son or 
nephew to the University, to oi nothing of the right of voting 
at elections. If, on the other hand, more than the number of 
shares wanted are subscribed for, and less than the 100/. a sharé 
is called for, the interest will be higher than four per cent. 
on the money actually advanced. Now, far less benefit than 
this plan affords, has been found quite sufficient to attract far 
larger sums than the greatest required by the plan. Itmay be 
observed too, that the security for the interest keeps exact pace 
with the subscriptions, inasmuch as each share will certainly 
be employed in procuring admittance for some pupil who will 
pay the sum, and above a fourth part more, required to defray 
theinterest on that share. If pupils should afterwards be ad- 
mitted without shares to qualify them, of course they will pay 
more than the five guineas, and thus still farther increase the 
same general fund. The temptations thus held out, may there- 
fore be expected to attract mere speculators ; and it will be- 
hove the managers to prevent too large a proportion of these 
from obtaining a footing, They are understood to have dis- 
tributed a large number among trustworthy persons in London 
and different parts of the country ; and we earnestly expect all 
the friends of this admirable plan, and the principles of enligh- 
tened toleration on which it is founded, to press forward and 
unite themselves to the managers, by taking shares, whereby 
they will, wheresoever they reside, obtain a voice in the elec- 
tions. 

We have heard various objections urged to the use of the 
word University by the new establishment. It seems this is re- 
garded as an assumption of dignity, and some even say of autho- 
rity; as if a body took or could take upon itself to do any thing 
beyond its legal powers, by merely assuming a name of known 
import. A notion has been ventilated that the Crown alone 
has the right of creating an University—which, if stated of a body 
having the privileges enjoyed by the present Universities, is noto- 
riously untrue, since the Crown could do little more than incor- 
porate them ; however, they have been incorporated time out of 
mind, and one of them mide an University by the Pope. But it 
is remarkable enough, that in times when such points of trifling 
disceptation occupied men’s wits far more than they are now 
suffered to do, the claims of London to the name and style of an 
University, was demonstrated even at that day. In the year 
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1615, a tract was published with this title, ‘ The Third Univer. 
‘ sity of England, or a Treatise of the foundations of all the 
* Colledges, auncient Schooles, &c., within and about the fa. 


‘ mous. cittie of London.’ It is dedicated to “ The Right 


* Honourable and the most Reverend and most Learned Judge, 
* Sir Edward Coke, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of England, of. 
* pleas before the King himeelfe to be holden, and one of hig 
¢ Maister’s Privie Councell.’ The argument of the work (which 
from the above technical description of Lord Coke’s office, 
Chief Justice of B. R. seems ta come from a lawyer,) is to sup. 
port the proposition that London is an University; and it is 
thus stated by the learned author. 

* Having observed in diuers writers, as well forayne as English, the 
cittie of London to be stiled an Universitie, and doubting of it, I tooke 
occasion thereby to examine uppon what grounds and causes they had 
so stiled it; and after some search and consideration therof, I found 
sufficient cause and reasons to satifie me: For I saw that not onel 
those Arts, which are called liberall, but also all or the most part of al 
other Arts and Sciences proper and fit for ingenuous and liberall per: 
sons, were and are in this cittie professed, taught and studied: which 
is (adding but cum priuilegio) as much as can be sayd, for the name 
and authoritie of anie Universitie, and which can be rightly sayd of 
very fewe other Universities of Christendome. For in the Cittie of 
London be read and taught 'the Arts of Grammar, of Rhetorike, of 
Arithmetike, of Musicke, of Geometry, of Astronomy, of Geographie, 
of Hidrographie: Likewise the other Mathematicall learnings, and 
Philosophie, Phisicke, and Metaphisicke, the lawes Ecclesiastical, 
Muncipall, and Ciuill, As also the Arts of Riding, Gladiatorie, Al 
chimy, Optica, Memoratica, Geodesie, Poetrie, Heraldrie, Graphice, 
Characterie, Brachigraphie, and diuers Languages, holy, learned, and 
strange, and many other free and subtill arts, and sciences are profes. 
sed, taught, studied, and practised within ‘this cittie, as shall more 
plainely appeare in the processe of this Treatise. And (that which is 
most chiefly of all to be observed) the chiefest science, the Science 
of Sciences, gnd the key of all knowledge (to wit) the Science and 
Art of serving of Almightie God (called Theologie and Divinitie) is no 
where better nor more plentifully taught then in this Cittie ; many and 
dayly lectures being read thereof, not onely in the chiefe and Cathedral 
Churches of S. Paul, and Saynt Peter, but also in all the parish 
Churches and Temples: and particularly and academically also in 
Gresham Colledge. So that these places are nothing els but Schooles 
of Theologie, and Colledges of Diuines. Then consequently it fol-! 
loweth (if Academia & Studium & Vniversitas, according to their vses 
in seuerall ages, be but Sinonyma & a#quiuoca (as the learned 


know) and that this last name Vniversitas, hath beene lately giuen and, — 


appropriated to generall Schooles of Jearning, for and in respect of, 
the Universalitie of Arts, Sciences, and Faculties professed, taught, 
: . 1 
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and studied in them, Et pro ipsa studiosorum Societate (as our most 
Jearned countriman hath intimated in his immortal! Britania) and that 
an University or Academie be but Catus hominum exercentium studia 
literarum, & in ijs s¢ occupantium (as Francis Junius defineth it.) 
Then I say, it followeth consequently y‘ London may not onely chal- | 
lenge iustly the name and stile of an Universitie, but also a chiefe 
place in the Catalogue of Vniversities. 

The following is the. conclusion of the Tractate. 

* To conclude then briefly uppon the Allegata, and Probata pre+ 
mised. It.appeareth herby to be cleere that vnto London belongetlt 
not onely the stile, and title of Vniversitie; but also of a chiefe and 
principall vniversitie, hauing no complement thereof wanting but one ; 
and that.is the gouernment and protection of an honourable chauncel- | 
lor, which the King my Master may easily at his Maiesties pleasure 
supply, hauing good choyse of most grave and noble personages, fit 
for this charge, when it shall please his Maiesty.” 

We trust that the scruples of the tender consciences to which 
we have referred, will be removed by these sagacious proofs, 
which seem to have satisfied the doubts, even of the seventeenth 
century. 





Ant. 1V.—The Book of Fallacies: from Unfinished Papers of 
Jeremy Bentham. By A Frienp. London, J. & Hi: L. 
Hunt. 1824. ws BR 








HERE are a vast number of absurd and mischievous falla- 
cies, which pass readily in the world for sense and virtue, 
while in truth they tend only to fortify error and encourage, | 
crime. Mr Bentham has enumerated the most conspicuous of 
these in the book before us. a ie 
Whether it is necessary there should be a middleman be- 
tween the ‘cultivator and possessor, learned economists-have 
doubted ; But neither Gods, men nor booksellers can doubt the 
necessity of a middleman between Mr Bentham and the public. 
Mr Bentham is long; Mr.Bentham is occasionally involved | 
and obscure; Mr Bentham invents new and alarming expres- 
sions; Mr Bentham loves division and subdivision—and he’ 
loves method itself, more than its consequences. “Those only’ 
therefore who know his originality, his knowledge, ‘his vigour, 
and his boldness, will recur to the works themselves. ‘The great. 
mass of readers will not purchase improvement at so dear a rate ; 
but will choose rather to become acquainted with Mr Bentham, 
through the medium ef Reviews—after that eminent philoso- 
pher has been washed, trimmed, shaved, and forced into clean 
VOL, XLH. NO. 84, Aa 
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linen. One great use of a Review, indeed, is to ‘make men 
wise in ten pages who have no appetite for an hundred pages ; 


to condense nourishment, to work with pulp and essence, and _ 


to guard the stomach from idle burthen and unmeaning bulk. 
For half a page, sometimes for a whole page, Mr Bentham 
writes with a power which few can equal; and by selecting and 
omitting, an admirable style may be formed from the text. 
Using this liberty, we shall endeavour to give an account of 
Mr Bentham’s doctrines, for the most part in his own words. 
Wherever any expression is particularly happy, let it be con- 
sidered to be Mr Bentham’s:—the dulness we take to our- 
selves. 

Our Wise Ancestors—the Wisdom of our Ancestors—the Wis. 
dom of Ages—venerable Antiquity—Wisdom of Old Times.— 
This mischievous and absurd fallacy springs from the grossest 
perversion of the meaning of words. Experience is certainly 
the mother of wisdom, and the old have, of course, a greater 
éxperience than the young; but the question is, who are the 
old? and who are the young? Of individuals living at the 
same period, the oldest has, of course, the greatest experience; 
but among generations of men the reverse of this is true. ‘Those 
who come first (our ancestors), are the young people, and 
have the least experience. We have added to their expe- 
rience the experience of many centuries; and, therefore as far 
as experience goes, are wiser, and more capable of forming an 
opinion, than they were. The real feeling should be, not, can 
we be so presumptuous as to put our ‘opinions in opposition to 
those of our ancestors? but, can such young, ignorant, inexpe- 
rienced persons as our ancestors necessarily were, be expected to 
have understood a subject as well as those who have seen so much 
more, lived so much oest and enjoyed the experience of so 
many more centuries? All this cant then about our ancestors is 
merely an abuse of words, by transferring phrases true of co- 
temporary men to succeeding ages. Whereas (as we have be- 
fore observed) of living men the oldest has, ceteris paribus, the 
most experience; of generations, the oldest has, caterts paribus, 
the least experience. Our ancestors, up to the Conquest, were 
ehildren in arms ; santby boys in the time of Edward the First; 
striplings under Elizabeth; men in the reign of Queen Anne; 
and we only, are the white-bearded, silver-headed ancients, —who 


Have treasured up, and are prepared to profit by, all the expe- 

rience which human life can suppty. We are not disputing 

with our ancestors the palm of talent, in. which they may or 

may not be our superiors, but the palm of experience, in which 

it is utterly impossible they can be our superiors. And yet 
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whenever the Chancellor comes forward to protect.some abuse, ' 
or to oppose some plan which has the increase of human hap- 
piness for its object, his first appeal is always to the wisdom 
of our ancestors; and he himself, and many noble Lords who’ 
vote with him, are, to this hour, persuaded that all alterations 
and amendments on their devices, are an unblushing controversy 
between youthful temerity and mature experience !—and so, in 
truth, they are—only that much loved magistrate mistakes the 
young for the old, and the old for the young—and is guilty of 
that very sin against experience which he attributes to the lovers 
of innovation. 
We cannot of course be supposed to maintain that our an- 
cestors wanted wisdom, or that they were necessarily mistaken 
in their institutions, because their means of information were 
moré limited than ours. But we do confidently maintain that 
when we find it expedient to change any thing which our an- 
cestors have enacted, we are the experienced persons, and not 
they. The quantity of talent is always varying in any great 
nation. ‘To say that we are more or less able than our ances- 
tors, is an assertion that requires to be explained. ll the 
able men of all ages, who have ever lived in England, pro- 
bably possessed, if taken all together, more intellect than all! 
the able men now in England can boast of. But if authority 
must be resorted to rather than reason, the question is, What 
was the wisdom of that single age which enacted the law, 
compared with the wisdoff of the age which proposes to alter 
it? What are the eminent men of one and the other period 
If you say that our ancestors were wiser than us, mention your 
date and year. If the splendour of names is equal, are the cir- 
cumstances the same? If the circumstances are the same, we 
have a superiority of experience, of which the difference be- 
tween the two periods. is the measure. It is nécessary to insist 
upon this; for upon sacks of wool, and on benches forensi¢, 
sit grave men, and agricolous persons in the Commons, cry- 
ing out * Ancestors, Ancestors! hodie non! Saxons, Danes, 
save us! Fiddlefrig, help us! Howel, Ethelwolf, protect us.’— 
Any cover for nonsense—any veil for trash—any pretext for re- 
pelling the innovations of consciente and of duty ! 
__ * So long as they keep to vague generalities,—so long as the two 
objects of comparison are each of them taken in the lump—wise an- 
cestors in one Jump, ignorant and foolish mob of modern times in the 
other,—the weakness of the fallacy may escape detection. But let 
them assign for the period of superior wisdom any determinate period 
whatsoever, not only will the groundlessness of the notion be appa- 
rent (class being compared with class in that period and the vieuib 
one), but, unless the antecedent period be comparatively speaking 
Aa2 
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a very modern one, so wide will be the disparity, and to such an 4. 
mount in favour of modern times, that, in comparison of the lowest 
class of the people in modern times (always supposing them profici- . 
ents in the art of reading, and their proficiency employed in the 
reading of newspapers), the very highest and best informed class of 
these wise ancestors will turn out to be grossly ignorant. 

* Take for example any year in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
from 1509 to 1546. At that time the House of Lords would pro- 
bably have been in possession of by far the larger proportion of what 
little instruction the age afforded: in the House of Lords, among 
the laity, ft might even then be a question whether without exception 
their lordships were all of them able so much as to read. But even . 
supposing them all in the fullest possession of that useful art, politi- 
eal science being the science in question, what instruction on the 
subject could they meet with at that time of day? 

* On no one branch of legislation was any book extant from which, 
with regard to the circumstances of the then present times, any use+ 
ful instruction could be derived : distributive law, penal law, inter- 
national law, political economy, so far from existing as sciences, had 
scarcely obtained a name: in all those departments, under the head 
of guid faciendum, a mere blank: the whole literature of the age 
consisted of a meagre chronicle or two, containing short memoran- 
dums of the usual occurrences of war and peace, battles, sieges, ex- 
ecutions, revels, deaths, births, processions, ceremonies, and other ex, 
ternal events ; but with scarce a speech or an incident that could 
é€nter intd the composition of any such work asa history of the human 
roind,—with scarce an attempt at investigation into causes, characters, 
or the'state of the people at large. Even. when at last, little by little, 
a scrap or two of political instruction came to be obtainable, the 
proportion of error and mischievous doctrine mixed up with it was 
so great, ‘that whether a blank unfilled might not have been less 
— than a blank thus filled, may reasonably be matter of 

bt. 

‘ If we come down to the reign of James the First, we shall find 
that Solomon of his time, eminently eloquent as well as learned, not 
only among crowned but among uncrowned heads, marking out for 
prohibition and punishment the practices of devils and witches, and 
without any the slightest objection on the part of the great cha- 
racters of that day in their high situations, consigning men to death 
and torment for the misfortune of not being so well acquainted as he 
was with the composition of the Godhead. 

* Under the name of Exorcism the Catholic liturgy contains s 
form of procedure for driving out devils :—even with the help of this 
instrument, the operation cannot be performed with the desired suc- 
cess but by an operator qualified by holy orders for the working of 
this as well as so many other wonders. In our days and in our coun- 
try the same object is attained, and beyond comparison more effec- 
tually, by so cheap an instrument as a common newspaper: before 
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this talisman, not onby devils but ghosts, ires, witches, and alb 
their kindred tribes, are driven out of the land, never to: seturn 
again! ‘he Touch of holy water is not so intolerable to them as the: 
bare smel) of printers’ ink.’ ‘pp. 74~77. 

Fallacy of irrevocable Laws.— A law, says Mr Bentham (no mat 
ter to what effect), is proposed to a leginbarive assembly, who are 
called upon to reject It, upon the single ground, that by those 
who in some former period exercised the same power, a regulation 
was made, having for its object to preclude for ever, or to the’ 
end of an unexpired period, all succeeding legislators from en- 
acting a law to any such effect as that now proposed. 

Now it appears quite evident that, at every period of time, 
every Legislature must be endowed with all those powers which 
the exigency of the times may require; and any attempt to. 
infringe on this power is inadmissible and absurd. The so- 
vereign power, at any one Berloc, can only form a blind guess. 
at the measures which my be necessary for any future period : 
But by this principle of immutable laws, the government is 
transferred from those who are necessarily the Fase judges of 
what they want, to others who can know little. or nothing 
about the matter. The thirteenth century decides for the. 


fourteenth. The fourteenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The 
fifleenth hermetically seals up the sixteenth, which tyrannizes 
over the seventeenth, which again tells the eighteenth how 


it is to act, under circumstances which cannot be foreseen, 
and how it is to conduct itself in exigences which no human’ 
wit can anticipate. 

‘ Men who have a century more of experience to ground their judg 
ments on, surrender their intellect to men who had a century less expe= 
rience, and who, unless that deficiency constitutesa claim, have no claim 
to preference. If the prior generation were, in respect of intellectua®’ 
qualification, ever so much superior to the subsequent geveration,—if 
it understood so much better than the subsequent generation itself the 
interest of that subsequent generation,—could it have been in an equal 
degree anxious to promote that interest, and consequently eqaally at- 
tentive to those facts with which, though in order to form a judgment 
it ought to have been, it is impossible that it should have been ac- 
quainted? In a word, will its love for that subsequent generation, be 
quite so great ag that same generation’s love for i 

* Not even here, after a moment's deliberate reflection, will the 
assertion be in the affirmative. And yet it is their prodigious anxiety 
for the welfare of their posterity that produces the prapensity of 
these sages to tic up the hands of this same posterity for evermore,— 
to act as guardians to its perpetual and incurable weakness, and take 
its conduct for ever out of its own hands, 

‘ If it be right that the condact of the I9th century should be de. 
termined not by its own judgment but by that of the 18th, it will be 
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equally right that the conduct of the 20th century should be ‘deter. 
mined, not by its own judgment but by that of the 19th. And if the, 


same principle were still pursued, what at length would be the, 


consequence ?—that in process of time the practice of legislation, 
would be at an end. The conduct and fate of all men would be deter- 
mined by those who neither knew nor cared any thing about the mat-, 
ter; and the aggregate body of the Living would remain for ever ip, 
subjection to an inexorable tyranny, exercised as it were, by the ag. 
gregate body of the Dead.’ pp. 84-86. 

"Phe despotism, as Mr Bentham well observes, of Nero or Cali- 
gula, would be more tolerable than an irrevocable law. The 
despot, through fear or favour, or in a lucid interval, might re- 
lent ; but how are the Parliament, who made the Scotch Union, 
for example, to be awakened from that dust in which they 
repose—the jobber and the patriot, the speaker and the door- 
keeper, the silent voters, and the men of rich allusions—Can- 
nings and cultivators, Barings and beggars,—making irrevocable 
laws for men who toss their remains bout with spades, and use 
the relics of these legislators, to give breadth to brocoli, and 
to aid the vernal eruption of asparagus ? 

If the law is good, it will support itself; if bad, it should not 
be supported by the trrevocable theory, which is never resorted 
to but as the veil of abuses. All living men must possess the su- 

reme power over their own happiness at every particular period, 

© suppose that there is any thing which a whole nation can- 
not do, which they deem to be essential to their happiness, and 
that they cannot do it, because another generation long ago 
dead and gone, said it must not be done, is mere nonsense. 
While you are captain of the vessel, do what you please: 
But the moment you quit the ship, I become as omni- 
potent as you. You may leave me as much advice as you 
please, but you cannot leave me commands; though, in fact, 
this is the only meaning which can be applied to what are called 
irrevocable laws, It appeared to the legislature for the time be- 
ing to be of immense importance to make such and such a law.— 
Great good was gained, or great evil avoided by enacting it.— 
Pause before you alter an institution which has been deemed to 


be of so much importance. This is prudence and common’ 
sense; the rest is the exaggeration of fools, or the artifice of: 


knaves, who eat up fools. What endless nonsense has been talk- 


ed of our navigation laws! What wealth has been sacrificed to’ 


either before they were repealed | How impossible it appeared to 
Noodledom to repeal them. They were considered of the irre- 
vocable class,—a kind of law over which the dead only were omni- 
potent, and the living had no power. Frost, it is true, cannot be 
put off by act of Parliament, nor can Spring be accelerated by any, 
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majority of both Houses. It is however quite a mistake to’sup- 

that any alteration of any of the Articles of Union is as 
much out of the jurisdiction of parliament, as these meteorolo- 
gical changes. In every year, and every day of that year, living 
men have a right to make their own laws, and manage their 
own affairs : to break through the tyranny of the ante-spirants— 
the people who breathed before them, and to do what they please 
for themselves. Such supreme power cannot indeed be well 
exercised by the people at large ; it must be exercised therefore 
by the delegates, or parliament whom the people choose; and 
such parliament, disregarding the superstitious reverence for 
irrevocable laws, can have no other criterion of wrong and right 
than that of public utility. 

When a law is considered as immutable, and the immutable 
law happens at the same time to be too foolish and mischievous 
to be endured, instead of being repealed, it is clandestinely 
evaded, or openly violated ; and thus the authority of all law is 
weakened. 

Where a nation has been ancestorially bound by foolish and im- 
provident treaties, ample notice must be given of their termin- 
ation. Where the state has made ill-advised grants, or rash bar- 
gains with individuals, it is necessary to grant proper compensa- 
tion. The most difficult case, certainly, is that of the union of na~ 
tions, where a smaller number of the weaker nation is admitted 
into the larger senate of the greater nation, and will be over- 
powered if the question comes to a vote: But the lesser nation 
must run this risk: It is not probable that any violation of ar- 
ticles will take place, till they are absolutely called for by ex- 
treme necessity. But let the danger be what it may, no danger 
is 80 great, no supposition so foolish as to consider any human 
law asirrevocable. The shifting attitude of human affairs would 
often render such a condition an intolerable evil to all parties. 
The absurd jealousy of our countrymen at the Union, secured 
heritable jurisdiction to the owners; nine and thirty years after- 
wards they were abolished, in the very teeth of the Act of Union, 
and to the evident promotion of the =a good. 

Continuity of a Law by Oath—The Sovereign of England 
at his Coronation, takes an oath to maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the Gospel and the Protestant religion as 
established by law, and to preserve to the Bishops and Clergy of 
this realm the rights and privileges which by aw appertain to 
them, and to preserve inviolate the doctrine, discipline, worship, 
and government of the Church. It has been suggested that b 
this oath the King stands precluded from granting those indul- 
gences to the Irish Catholics, which are included in the bill 
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for their emancipation. The true meaning of these provisionss 
of course to be « ecided, if doubtful, by the same legislative au, 
thority which enacted them. Buta different notion it seems: is. 
now afloat. The King for the time being (we are putting an ima 
inary case) thinks as an individual, that he is not maintaining the 
octrine, discipline, and rights of the Church of England, if he 
ants any extertsion of civil rights to those who are not mems 
rs of that Church, that he is violating his oath by so doing, 
This oath then, according to this reasoning is the great palladium 
ofthe Church. As long as it remains inviolate the Church is safe, 
How then can any monarch who has taken it ever consent to rev 
peal it? How can he consistently with his oath for the preserva- 
tion of the privileges of the Church, contribute his part to throw 
down so strong a bulwark as he deems this oath tobe? The 
oath then cannot be altered. It must remain under all circum. 
stances of society the same. The King, who has taken it, is 
bound to continue it, and to refuse bis sanction to any bill for 
its future alteration ; because it prevents him, and, he must needs 
think, will prevent others from granting dangerous immuni- 
ties to the enemies of the Church. 

Here then is an irrevocable law,—a piece of absurd tyranny 
exercised by the rulers of Queen Anne’s time upon the 
government of 1825—a certain art of potting and pre- 
serving a kingdom, in one shape, attitude, and flavouwr—and 
in this way it is that an institution appears like old Ladies’ Sweet- 
meats made Wines—Apricot Jam 1822—Currant Wine 1819 
—Court of Chancery 1427—Penal Laws against Catholics 1676. 
The difference is, that the Ancient Woman is a -hetter judge of 
mouldy commodities than the illiberal part of his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters.. The potting lady goes sniffing about ond: admitting 
light and air to. prevent the progress of decay: while to him 
of the Wool Sack—all seems doubly dear in proportion as it is 
antiquated, worthless, and unusable, It ought not to be in 
the nae of the. Sovereign to tie up his own hands, much less 
the hands of his successors. If the Sovereign is to oppose his 
own opinion to that of the two other branches of the legislature, 
and himself to decide what he considers to be for the benefit of 
the Protestant Church, and what not, a king who has spent his 
whole life in the frivolous occupation of a court, may, by pef+ 
version of understanding, conceive measures most salutary to 
the Church to be most pernicions; and perseyering obstinately 
in his own error, may frustrate the wisdom of his parliament, 
and perpetuate the most inconceiyable folly! If Henry VILL 
had argued in this manner, we should have had wo refurmation. 
Jf George I], had always argued in this. manner, the Catholic 
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Code would never have been relaxed. And thus, a king, how- 
ever incapable of forming an opinion upom!serious subjects, 
has nothing to do but to pronounce the word Conscience, and 
the whole power of the country is at his feet, ~ | 

Can there be greater absurdity than to say that a man is act+ 
ing contrary to his conscience who surrenders his opinion u 
any subject to those who must understand the subject better than 
himself? I think my ward has a claim to the estate ; but the best 
lawyers tell me he has none. I think my son capable of undergo- 
ing the fatigues of a military life ; but the best physicians say he is 
much too weak. My Parliament say this measure will do the 
Church no harm ; but I think-it very pernicious to the Church. 
Am I acting contrary.to my conscience because I apply much 
higher intellectual powers than my own, to the investiga- 
tion and protection of these high interests ? 

‘ According to the form in which it is conceived, any such engage- 
ment is in effect either a check or a license ;—a license under the a 
pearance of a check, and for that very reason but the more efficiently 
operative. 

‘ Chains to the man in power? Yes :—but only such as he figures 
with on the stage: to the spectators as imposing, to himself as light 
as possible. Modelled by the wearer to suit his own purposes, they 
serve to rattle, but not to restrain. , 

* Suppose a King of Great Britain and Ireland to have express 
his fixed determination, in the event of any proposed law being ten, 
dered to him for his assent, to refuse such assent, and this not on the 
persuasion that the law would not be “ for the utility of the subjects,” 
but that by his coronation oath he stands precluded from so doing : 
the course proper to be taken by parliament, the course painted 
out by principle and precedent would be, a vote of abdication :—a 
yote declaring the king to have abdicated his royal authority, and 
that, as in case of death or incurable mental derangement, now is 
the time for the person next in succession to take his place. 

‘In the celebrated case in which a vote to this effect was-actually 
passed, the declaration of abdication was.in lawyers’ language a ficy 
tion,—in plain truth a falschood,—and that falsehood a mockery ; 
not a particle of his power was it the wish of James to abdicate, to 
part with; but to increase it to a maximum was the manifest object 
of all his efforts. But in the case here supposed, with respect to a 
part, and that a principal part of the royal authority, the will and pur 
pose to abdicate is actually declared: and this, being such a part, 
without which the remainder cannot, “ to the utility of the subjects,” 
be exercised, the remainder must of necessity be, on their part and 
for their sake, added.’ pp. 110-111, ; 

Self-trumpeter’s Fallacy,x—Mr Bentham explains the self-trum- 

eter’s fallacy as follows, 

* There are certain men in office who, in discharge of their func- 
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tions, arrogate to themselves a degree.of probity, which isto exclude 
all imputations and all inquiry. Their assertions are to be deemed 
equivalent to proof ; their virtues are guarantees for the faithful dis-. 
charge of their duties ; and the most implicit confidence is to be re- 
posed in them on all occasions. If you expose any abuse, propose 
any reform, call for securities, inquiry, or measures to promote pu- 
blicity, they set up a cry of surprise, amounting almost to indignation, 
as if their integrity were questioned, or their honour wounded. With 
all-this, they dexterously mix up intimations, that the most exalted 
patriotism, honour, and perhaps religion, are the only sources of all 
their actions.’ p. 120. 

Of course every man will try what he can effect by these 
means; but (as Mr Bentham observes) if there be any one 
maxim in politics more certain than another, it is that no possi- 
ble degree of virtue in the governor can render it expedient for 
the governed to dispense with good laws and good institutions. 
deme de Stael (to her disgrace) said to the Emperor of 
Russia, ‘ Sire, your character is a constitution for your coun- 
* try, and your conscience its guarantee.’ His reply was, 
¢ Quand cela serait, je ne serais jamais qu’un accident heureux;’ 
and this we think one of the truest and most brillant replies ever 
made. by monarch. 

Laudatory Personalities.—‘ The object of laudatory personalities is 
to effect the rejection of a measure on account of the alleged good 
character of those who oppose it; and the argument siveneel is, 
“‘ The measure is rendered unnecessary by the virtues of those who 
are in power,—their opposition is a sufficient authority for the rejec- 
tion of the measure. The measure proposed implies a distrust of 
the members of His Majesty’s Government—But so great is their 
integrity, so complete their disinterestedness, so uniformly do they 
prefer the public advantage to their own, that such a measure is alto- 
gether unnecessary. Their disapproval is sufficient to warrant an op- 
position ; precautions can only be requisite where danger is appre- 
hended ; here, the high character of the individuals in question is 
a sufficient guarantee against any ground of alarm.” pp. 123-124.’ 

The panegyric goes on increasing with the dignity of the 
lauded person. All are honourable and delightful men. The 
person who opens the door of the office is a person of approved 
fidelity ; the junior clerk is a model of assiduity ; all the clerks 
are models—seven years’ models, eight years’ models, nine years’ 
models and upwards. The first clerk is a paragon—and minis- 
ters the very perfection of probity and intelligence; and as for 
the highest magistrate of the state, no adulation is equal to de- 
scribe the extent of his various merits! It is too condescending 
perhaps to refute such folly as this. But we would just observe 
that if the propriety of the measure in question be established by 
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direct arguments, these must be at least as conclusive against the 
character of those who oppose it, as their character can be 
inst the measure. ! 

The effect of such an argument is, to give men of good or. 
reputed good character, the power of putting a negative on any 
question—not agreeable to their inclinations. 

‘In every public trust, the legislator should, for the purpose 
of prevention, suppose the trustee disposed to break the trust in every 
imaginable way in which it would be possible for him to reap, from 
the breach of it, any personal advantage. This is the principle on 
which public institutions ought to be formed ; and when it is applied 
to all men indiscriminately, it is injurious tonone. The practical in- 
ference is, to oppose to such possible (and what will always be pro- 
bable) breaches of trust every bar that can be opposed, consistently 
with the power requisite for the efficient and due discharge of ‘the 
trust. Indeed, these arguments, drawn from the supposed virtues of 
men in power, are opposed to the first principles on which all laws 

roceed. 

‘ Such allegations of individual virtue are never supported by 
specific proof, are scarce ever susceptible of specific disproof; and 
specific disproof, if offered, could not be admitted in either House 
of Parliament. If attempted elsewhere, the punishment would fall, 
not on the unworthy trustee, but on him by whom the unworthi- 
ness had been proved.” pp. 125, 126. 

Fallacies of Pretended Danger.—Imputation of bad design— 
of bad character—of bad motives —of inconsistency—of suspi- 
cious connexions. 

The object of this class of fallacies is to draw aside attention 
from the measure to the man, and this in such a manner, that, 
for some real or supposed defect in the author of the measure, a 
corresponding defect shall be imputed to the measure itself. Thus 
‘the author of the measure entertains a bad design; therefore 
‘ the measure is bad. His character is bad; therefore the measure 
‘is bad, his motive is bad, I will vote against the measure. 
‘ On former occasions, this same person who proposed the mea- 
‘ sure was its enemy, therefore the measure is bad. He is on a 
‘ footing of intimacy with this or that dangerous man, or has 
* been seen in his company, or is suspected of entertaining some of 
‘his opinions, therefore the measure is bad. He bears a name 
‘that at a former period was borne by a set of men now no 
‘more, by whom bad principles were entertained—therefore the 
* measure is bad ! ’ 

Now, if the measure be really inexpedient, why not at once 
show it to be so? If the measure is good, is it bad because a bad 
man is its author? If bad, is it good because a good man has 
produced it? What are these arguments, but to say to the as- 
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sembly who are to be the judges of any measure, that their im- 
becility is too great to allow them to judge of the measure by its 
own merits, and that they must have recourse to distant and 
feebler probabilities for that purpose. 

* In proportion to the degree of efficiency with which a man euf 
fers these instruments of deception to operate upon his mind, he 
enables bad men to exercise over him a sort ef power, the thought 
of which ought to cover him with shame. Allow this argument the, 
effect of a conclusive one, you put it into the power of any man to 
draw you at pleasure from the support of every measure, which in 
your own eyes is good, to force you to give your support to any 
and every measure which in your own eyes is bad, Is it good? 
—the bad man embraces it, and, by the supposition, you reject it, 
Is it bad ?—he vituperates it, and that suffices for driving you into 
its embrace. You split upon the rocks, because he has avoid- 
ed them; you miss the harbour, because he has steered into it! 
Give yourself up to any such blind antipathy, you are no less in 
the power of your adversaries than if, by a correspondently irrational 
sympathy and obsequiousness, you put yourself into the power of 
your friends.’ pp. 132, 133. 

‘ Besides, nothing but laborious application, and a clear and 
comprehensive intellect, can enable a man on any given subject to 
employ successfully relevant arguments drawn from the subject itself. 
To employ personalities, neither labour nor intellect is required, In 
this sort of contest, the most idle and the most ignorant are quite on 
a par with, if not superior to, the most industrious and the most 
highly- gifted individuals. Nothing can be more convenient for those 
who would speak without the trouble of thinking. The same ideas are 
brought forward, over and over again, and all that is required is to 
vary the turn of expression. Close and relevant arguments have 
very little hold on the passions, and serve rather to quell than to in- 
flame them ; while in personalities, there is always something stimu- 
Jant, whether on the part of him who praises or him who blames. 
Praise forms a kind of connexion between the party praising and the 
party praised, and vituperation gives an air of courage and indepen- 
dence to the party who blames. 

* Ignorance and indolence, friendship and enmity, céncurring and 
conflicting interest, servility and independence, all conspire to give 
personalities the ascendancy they so unhappily maintain. The more 
we lie under the influence of our own passions, the more we rely on 
others being affected in asimilar degree. A man who can repel these 
injuries with dignity may often convert them into triumph; “ Strike 
me but hear,” says he, and the fury of ‘his antagonist redounds to his 
own discomfiture,’ pp. 141, 142. 

No Innovation !—To say that all new things are bad, is to 
say that all old things were bad in their commencement; For 
of all the old things ever scen or heard of, there is not one that 
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was not once new. Whatever is now establishment was once 
imovation. The first inventor of pews and parish clerks, was 
nodoubt considered as a Jacobin in his day. Judges, juries, 
criers of the court, are all the inventions of ardent spirits, who 
filed the world with alarm, and were considered as the great 
precursors of ruin and dissolution. No inoculation, no turn- 

ikes, no reading, no writing, no popery! ‘The fool sayeth in 
bis heart, and crieth with his mouth, ‘ I will have nothing new! ” 

Fallacy of Distrust, What's at the Bottom ?—This fallacy 
begins with a virtual admission of the propriety of the mea~ 
site considered in itself, and thus demonstrates its own futility, 
and cuts up from under itself the ground which it endeavours to 
make. A measure is to be rejected for something that, by bare 
possibility, may be found amiss in some other measure! This 
is vicarious reprobation; upon this principle Herod institut- 
ed his massacre. It is the argument of a driveller to other dri- 
vellers, who says, We are not able to decide upon the evil when 
it arises,—our only safe way is to act upon the general appre- 
hension of evil. 

Oficial Malefactor’s Screen.—Atiack us—you attack Govern- 
ment. 

If this notion is acceded to, every one who derives at pre- 
sent any advantage from misrule, has it in fee simple; and all 
abuses, present and future, are without remedy. So long as 
there is any thing amiss in conducting the business of govern- 
ment, so long as it can be made better, there can be no other 
mode of bringing it nearer to perfection, than the indication of 
such imperfections as at the time being exist. 

‘ But so far is it from being true that a man’s aversion or contempt 

for the hands by which the powers of Government, or even for the 
system under which they are exercised, is a proof of his aversion or 
contempt towards Government itself, that, even in proportion to the 
strength of that aversion or contempt, it is a proof of the opposite 
affection. What in consequence of such contempt or aversion he 
wishes for, is, not that there be no hands at all to exercise these pow- 
ers, but that the hands may be better regulated ;—not that those 
powers should not be exercised at all, but that they should be better 
exercised ;—not that, in the exercise of them, no rules at all should 
be pursued, but that the rules by which they are exercised should be 
a better set of rules. 

‘ All government is a trust; every branch of government is a trust; 
and immemorially acknowledged so to be: it is only by the mag- 
nitude of the scale that public differ from private trusts. I com- 
plain of the conduct of a person in the character of guardian, 
as domestic guardian, having the care of a minor or insane per- 
son. In so doing, do I say that guardianship is a bad institu- 
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tion? Does it-enter into the head of any one to suspect me of so do« 
ing? I complain of an individual in the character of a commercial 
agent, or assignee of the effects of an insolvent. In so doing, do I 
say. that commercial agency is a bad thing ? that the practice of vest- 
ing in the hands of trustees or assigness the effects of an insolvent, 
for the purpose of their being divided among his creditors, is a bad, 
practice ? Does any such conceit ever enter into the head of man, as 
that of suspecting me of so doing?’ pp. 162, 163. 

There are no complaints against government in Turkey—no 
motions in Parliament, no Morning Chronicles, and no Edin- 
burgh Reviews: Yet, of all countries in the world, it is that in 
which revolts and revolutions are the most frequent. 

It is so far from true, that no good government can exist 
consistently with such disclosure, that no good government 
can exist without it. It is quite obvious, to all who are capable 
of reflection, that by no other means than by lowering the 
governors in the estimation of the people, can there be hope 
or chance of beneficial change. To infer from this wise en- 
deavour to lessen the existing rulers in the estimation of the 
people, a wish of dissolving the government is either artifice or 
error. The physician who intentionally weakens the patient 
by bleeding him, has no intention he should perish, 

The greater the quantity of respect a man receives, inde- 
pendently of good conduct, the less good is his behaviour like- 
ly to be. It is the interest therefore of the public, in the case 
of each, to see that the respect paid to him should, as com- 
pletely as possible, depend upon the goodness of his behaviour 
in the execution of his trust. But it is, on the contrary, the in- 
terest of the trustee, that the respect, the money, or any other 
advantage he receives in virtue of his office, should be as great, 
as secure, and as independent of conduct as possible. Soldiers 
expect to be shot at; public men must expect to be attacked, 
and sometimes unjustly. It keeps up the habit of considering 
their conduct as exposed to scrutiny; on the part of the peo- 
ple at large, it keeps alive the expectation of witnessing such 
attacks, and the habit of looking out for them. The triends 
and supporters of government have always greater facility. in 
keeping and raising it up, than its adversaries have for lower- 
ing it. 

Ta caltion scarer’s Device.-Infamy must attach somewhere. 

This fallacy consists in representing the character of a ca- 
lumniator as necessarily and justly attaching upon him who, hav- 
ing made a charge of misconduct against any persons posses- 
an of political power or influence, fails of producing evidence 
sufficient for their conviction. 

“If taken as a general proposition, applying to all public accusa- 
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tions, nothing can be more mischievous as well as fallacious. Sup- 
posing the charge unfounded, the delivery of it may have been ac- 
companied with mala fides (consciousness of its injustice), with temerity 
only, or it may have been perfectly blameless. It is in the first case 
alone that infamy can with propriety attach upon him who brings it 
forward. A charge really groundless may have been honestly deliev- 
ed to be well founded, 7. e, believed with a sort of provisional cre- 
dence, sufficient for the purpose of engaging a man to do his part to- 
wards the bringing about an investigation, but without sufficient rea- 
sons. But a charge may be perfectly groundless without attaching the 
smallest particle of blame upon him who brings it forward. Suppose 
him to have heard from one or more, presenting themselves to him 
in the character of percipient witnesses, a story, which, either in toto, 
or perhaps only in circumstances, though in circumstances of the most 
material importance, should prove false and mendacious,—how is the 
person who hears this, and acts accordingly, to blame? What sagt- 
city can enable a man previously to legal investigation, a man who 
has no power that can enable him to ensure correctness or complete- 
ness on the part of this extrajudicial testimony, to guard against de- 
ception in such a case?’ pp. 185, 186. 

Fallacy of False Consolation.—* What is the matter with you ? 
—What would you have? Look at the people there, and there ; 
think how much better off you are than they are. Your pro- 
sperity and liberty are oljects of their envy ; your institutions mo- 
dels of their imitation.’ 

It is not the desire to look to the bright side that is blamed: 
but when a particular suffering, produced by an assigned cause, 
has been pointed out, the object of many apologists is to 
turn the eyes of inquirers and judges into any other quarter in 
preference. Ifa man’s tenants were to come with a general en- 
comium on the prosperity of the country, instead of a specified 
sum, would it be accepted? In a court of justice, in an action 
for damages, did ever any such device occur as that of pleading 
assets in the hands of a third person? There is in fact no country 
so poor and so wretched in every element of prosperity, in which 
matter for this argument might not be found. Were the pro- 
sperity of the country tenfold as great as at present, the ab- 
surdity of the argument would not in the least degree be les- 
sened. Why should the smallest evil be endured, which can 
be cured ; because others suffer patiently under greater evils ? 
Should the smallest improvement attainable be neglected, be- 
cause others remain contented in a state of still greater inferio- 
rity ? 

7 Seriously and pointedly in the character of a bar to any measure 
of relief, no, nor to the most trivial improvement, can it ever be em- 
ployed. Suppose a bill brought in for converting an impassable road 
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any where into a passable one, would any man stand up to oppose it) 
who could find nothing better to urge against it than the multitude 
and goodness of the roads we have already? No: when in the 
character of a serious bar to the measure in hand, be that measure 
what it may, an argument so palpably inapplicable is employed, it 
can only be for the purpose of creating adiversion ;—of turning aside 
the minds of men from the subject really in band to a picture which 
by its beauty, it is hoped, may engross the attention of the assembly, 
and make them forget for the moment for what purpose they came 
there.’ pp. 196, 197. 

The Quietist, or no Complaint —‘ A new law or measure being pro- 
posed in the character of a remedy for some incontestable abuse or 
evil, an objection is frequently started to the following effect :—“ The 
measure is unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that shape, 
in which it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to it. But 
even when no cause of complaint has been found to exist, especially 
under governments which admit of complaints, men have in general 
not been slow te complain ; much Jess where any just cause of com- 
plaint has existed.” The argument amounts to this :—Nobody com- 
plains, therefore nobody suffers. It amounts to a veto on all mea- 
sures of precaution or prevention, and goes to establish a maxim in 
legislation, directly opposed to the most ordinary prudence of com- 
mon life ;—it enjoins us to build no parapets to a bridge till the num- 
ber of accidents has raised an universal clamour.’ pp. 190, 191. 

Proc: astinator’s Arguncnt.—‘ Wait a little, this is not the time? 

This is the common argument of men, who, being in reality 
hostile to a measure, are ushamed or afraid of appearing to be 
so. To-day isthe plea—eternal exclusion commonly the object. 
It is the same sort of quirk as a plea of abatement in law—which 
is never employed but on the side of a dishonest defendant, 
whose hope it is to obtain an ultimate triumph, by overwhelm- 
ing his adversary with despair, impoverishment, and lassitude. 
Which is the properest day to do good? which is the properest 
day to remove a nuisance? we answer, the very first day 
man can be found to propose the removal of it; and who- 


ever opposes the removal of it on that day will (if he dare), 


oppose it on every other. There is in the minds of many feeble 
friends to virtue and improvement, an imaginary period for the 
removal of evils, which it would certainly be worth while to 
wait for, if there was the smallest chance of its ever arriving—a 

eriod of unexampled peace and prosperity, when a patriotic 
King and an enlightened mob united their ardent efforts for 
the amelioration of human affairs; when the oppressor is as de- 
lighted to give up the oppression, as the oppressed is to be 
liberated from it; when the difficulty and the unpopularity 
would be to continue the evil, not to abolish it! These are the 
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periods when fair weather philosophers are willing to venture 
out, and hazard a little for the general good. But the history of 
human nature is so contrary to all this, that almost all improye- 
ments are made after the bitterest resistance, and in the midst of 
tumults and civil violence,—the worst period at which they can 
be made, compared to which any period is eligible, and should 
be seized hold of by the friends of salutary reform. 

Snail’s pace Argument.—‘ One thing at a time! Not too fast! 
Slow and sure !—* Importance of the business—extreme difficulty of 
the business—danger of innovation—need of caution and circum- 
spection—impossibility of foreseeing all consequences—danger of 
precipitation—every thing should be gradual—one thing at a time— 
this is not the time—great occupation at present—wait for more 
leisure—people well satisfied—no petitions presented—no complaints 
heatd—no such mischief has yet taken place—stay till it has taken 
place !—Such is the prattle which the magpye in office who, under- 
standing nothing, yet understands that he must have something to 
say on every subject, shouts out among his auditors as a succedaneum 
te thought.’ pp. 203, 204. 

Vague Generalities.—Vague Generalities comprehend a nu- 
merous class of fallacies resorted to by those who, in preference 
te the determinate expressions which they might use, adopt 
others more vague and indeterminate. 

Take, for instance, the terms,, Government, Laws, Morals, 
Religion. Every body will admit that there are in the world bad 
eats bad laws, bad morals, and bad religions, The 

re circumstance, therefore, of being engaged in exposing the 
defects of government, law, morals and religion, does not of it- 
self afford the slightest presumption that a writer is engaged in 
any thing blameable. If his attack is only directed against that 
which is bad in each, his efforts may be productive of good to any 
extent. This essential distinction, however, the defender of ab- 
uses uniformly takes care to keep out of sight; and boldly im- 
putes to his antagonists an intention to subvert all government, 
law, morals, and religion. Propose any thing with a view to the 
improvement of the existing practice, in relation to law, govern- 
ment; and religion, he will treat you with an oration upon the ne- 
cessity and utility of law, government, and religion. Among the 
several cloudy appellatives which have been commonly employ- 
éd as cloaks for misgovernment, there is none more conspicuous 
inthis atmosphere of illusion than the word Order. As often 
as any measure is brought forward which has for its object to 
lessen the sacrifice made by the many to the few, social order 
is thie phrase commonly opposed to its progress. 

* By a defalcation made from any part of the mass of factitious de- 
lay, vexation and expense, out of which. and in proportion to which 
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lawyers’ profit is made to flow,—by any defalcation made from the 
mass of needless and worse than useless emolument to office, with or 
without service or pretence of service,—by any addition endeavoured 
to be made to the quantity, or improvement in the quality of service 
rendered, or time bestowed in service rendered in return for such 
emolument,—by every endeavour that has for its object the persuad- 
ing the people to place their fate at the disposal of any other agents 
than those in whose hands breach of trust is certain, due fulfilment 
of it morally and physically impossible,—social order is said to be én« 
dangered, and threatened to be destroyed.’ p. 234. 

In the same way Establishment is a word in use to protect the 
bad parts of establishments, by charging those who wish to re- 
move or alter them, with a wish to subvert all good establish« 
ments. : 

Mischievous fallacies also circulate from the convertible usé 
of what Mr B. is pleased to call dyslogistic and eulogistic terms, 
Thus a vast concern is expressed for the liberty of the press, and 
the utmost abhorrence for its centiousness: But then, by the 
licentiousness of the press is meant every disclosure by which any 
abuse is brought.to light and exposed to shame—by the liberty of 
the press is meant only publications from which no such incon- 
venience is to be apprehended: And the fallacy consists in em- 
ploying the sham approbation of liberty as a mask for the real 
opposition to all free discussion. To write a pamphlet so ill that 
nobody will read it; to animadvert in terms so weak and insipid. 
upon great evils, that no disgust is excited at the vice, and no 
apprehension in the evil-doer, is a fair use of the liberty of the 
press, and is not only pardoned by the friends of government, but. 
draws from them the most fervent eulogium. The licentiousness 
of the press consists in doing the thing boldly and well, in striking. 
terror into the guilty, and in rousing the attention of the public to 
the defence of their highest interests. This is the licentiousness of 
the press held in the greatest horror by timid and corrupt men, 
and punished by semianimous semicadaverous judges, with a cap- 
tivity of many years. In the same manner the SSolosiaic and. 
eulogistic fallacies are used in the case of reform. , 

* Between all abuses whatsoever, there exists that connexion,—bes. 
tween all persons who see each of them, any one abuse in which an, 
advantage results to himself, there exists in point of interest that close, 
and sufficiently understood connexion, of which intimation has been 
given already. To no one abuse can correction be administered 
without endangering the existence of every other. 

‘If, then, with this inward determination not to suffer, so far as 
depends upon himself, the adoption of any reform ‘which he is able 
to prevent, it should seem to him necessary or advisable to put on 
for a cover, the profession or appearance of a desire to contribute to 
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such reform,—in pursaance of the device or fallacy here in question, 
he will represent that which goes by the name of reform as distin- 
guishable into two species ; one of them a fit subject for approbation, 
the other for disapprobation. That which he thus professes to have 
marked for approbation, he will accordingly, for the expression of 
such approbation, characterize by some adjunct of the eulogistic cast, 
such as moderate, for example, or temperate, or practical, or prac- 
ticable. 

_ ‘To the other of these nominally distinct species he will, at the 
same time, attach some adjunct of the dyslogistic cast, such as violent, 
intemperate, €xtravagant, outrageous, theoretical, speculative, and so 
forth. 

‘ Thus, then, in profession and to appearance, there are in his con- 
ception of the matter two distinct and opposite species of reform, to 
one of which his approbation, to the other his disapprobation, is at- 
tached. But the species to which his approbation is attached is an 
empty species,—a species in which no individual is, or is intended to 
be, contained. 

‘ The species to which his disapprobation is attached is, on the con- 
trary, a crowded species, a receptacle in which the whole contents 
_ of the genus—of the genus Reform are intended to be included.’ pp. 
277-278. 

Anti-rational Fallacies.—When reason is in opposition to a 
man’s interests, his study will naturally be to render the faculty 
itself, and whatever issues from it, an object of hatred and con- 
tempt. The sarcasm and other figures of speech employed on 
the occasion are directed not merely against reason but against 
thought, as if there were something in the faculty of thought 
that rendered the exercise of it incompatible with useful and 
successful practice. Some times a plan, which would not suit 
the official person’s interest, is without more ado pronounced a 
speculative one; and, by this observation, all need of rational 
and deliberate discussion is considered to be superseded. The 
first effort of the corruptionist is to fix the epithet Speculative 
upon any scheme which he thinks maycherish the spirit of reform: 
The expression is hailed with the greatest delight by bad and: 
feeble men, and repeated with the most unwearied energy; arid, 
to the word Speculative, by way of reinforcement, are added, 
theoretical, vistonary, chimerical, romantic, Utopian. . 

‘Sometimes a distinction is taken, and thereupon a conces- 
sion made. The plan is good in theory, but it would be bad in prac- 
tice, i. e. its being good in theory does not hinder its being Bad in 
practice. 

‘ Sometimes, as if in consequence of a farther progress made 
in the art of irrationality, the plan is pronounced to be too good to be 
practicable: and its being so good as it is, is thus represented as the 
very cause of its being bad in 
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* In short, such is the perfection at which this art is at length 
arrived, that the very circumstance of a plan’s being susceptible of 
the appellation of a plan, has been gravely stated as a circumstance ~ 
sufficient to warrant its being rejected: rejected, if not with hatred, 
at any rate with a sort of accompaniment, which to the million, is 
commonly felt still more galling—with contempt.’ p. 296. 

There is a propensity to push theory too far; but what is the 
just inference ? not that theoretical propositions (i. e. all proposi- 
tions of any considerable comprehension or extent) should, from 
such their extent, be considered to be false in toto, but only 
that, in the particular case, inquiry should be made whether, 
supposing the proposition to be in the character of a rule gene- 
rally true, an exception ought to be taken out of it. It might 
almost be imagined that there was something wicked or unwise 
in the exercise of thought; for every body feels a necessity for 
disclaiming it. ‘ I am not given to speculation, I am no friend 
to theories.’ Can a man disclaim theory, can he disclaim spe- 
culation, without disclaiming thought ? 

The description of persons by whom this fallacy is chiefly 
employed, are those who, regarding a plan as adverse to their 
interests, and not finding it on the ground of general utility ex- 
posed to any preponderant objection, have recourse to this ob- 
jection in the character of an instrument of contempt, in the 
view of preventing those from looking into it who might have 


been otherwise disposed. It is by the fear of seeing it practised 


that they are drawn to speak of it as impracticable. ‘ Upon 
‘the face of it (exclaims some feeble or pensioned gentle. 
¢ man), it carries that air of plausibility, that, if you were not 
¢ upon your guard, might engage you to bestow more or less of 
* attention upon it; but were you to take the trouble, you would 
¢ find that, (as it is with all these plans which promise so much), 
‘ practicability would at last be wanting to it. To save yourself 
‘ from thie trouble, the wisest course you can take is to put the 
‘ plan aside, and to think no more about the matter.’ ‘This is 
always accompanied with a peculiar grin of triumph. 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered together ina 
little oration, which we will denominate the Noodle’s Oration. 
¢ What would our ancestors say to this, Sir? How does this mea- 
« sure tally with their institutions ? How does it agree with their 
“experience? Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in com- 
‘ a with the wisdom of centuries? (hear, hear). Is beard- 
‘less youth to show no respect for the decisions of mature age? 
« (Loud cries of hear! hear!) If this measure is right, would it 
* have escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to whom 
‘ we are indebted for so many of our best political institutions ? 
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¢ Would the Dane have past it over ? Would the Norman have 
‘rejected it? Would such a notable discovery have been reserv- 
¢ed for these modern and degenerate times? Besides, Sir, if the 
‘ measure itself is good, I ask the honourable gentleman if this is 
‘ the time for carrying it into execution—whether, in fact, a more 
‘ unfortunate period could have been selected than that which he 
‘has chosen? If this were an ordinary measure, I should not op- 
‘ pose it with so much vehemence ; but, Sir, it calls in question 
‘ the wisdom of an irrevocable!aw—of a law past at the memorable 
‘period of the Revolution. What right have we, Sir, to brenk 
‘down this firm column, on which the great men of that day 
‘stampt a character of eternity ? Are not all authorities against 
‘this measure, Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and Solicitor- 
‘General ? The proposition is new, Sir; it is the first time it 
‘was ever heard in this house. I am not prepared, Sir,— 
‘this house is not prepared, to receive it. ‘The measure. im- 
‘ plies a distrust of his Majesty’s government ; their disapproval 
‘is sufficient to warrant opposition. Precaution only is requisite 
‘wheredanger is apprehended. Here the high character of the 
‘individuals in question is a sufficient guarantee against any 
‘ground of alarm. Give not then your sanction to this measure ; 
‘for, whatever be its character, if you do give your sanction to it, 
*the same man by whom this is proposed, will propose to 
‘you others to which it will be impossible to give your con- 
‘sent. I care very little Sir, for the ostensible measure; but 
‘what is there behind? What are the honourable gentle- 
* man’s future schemes? If we pass this bill, what fresh conces- 
* sions may he not require ? What farther degradation is he plan- 
‘ning for his country? Talk of evil and inconvenience, Sir ! 
‘look to: other countries—study other aggregations and so- 
* cieties of men, and then see whether the laws of this coun- 
* try demand a remedy, or deserve a panegyric. Was the hon- 
* ourable gentleman (let me ask’ him) always of this way of think- 
* ing ? Do I not remember whenhe was the advocatein this house 
* of very opposite opinions? I not only quarrel with his present 
* sentiments, Sir, but I declare very frankly I do not like the 
* party with which he acts. If his own motives were as pure as 
* possible, they cannot but suffer contamination from those 
* with whom he is politically associated. This measure may 
* be a boon to the constitution, but I will accept no favour to 
* the constitution from such hands, (Loud cries of hear ! hear !). 
‘ I profess myself, Sir, an honest and upright member of the 
* British Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess myself an 
* enemy to all change, and all innovation. I am satisfied with 
* things as they are; and it will be my pride and pleasure to 
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* hand down this country to my children as I received it from 
those who preceded me. ‘The honourable gentleman pre- 
tends to justify the severity with which he has attacked the 
Noble Lord who presides in the Court of Chancery. But I 
say such attacks are pregnant with mischief to Government 
itself, Oppose Ministers, you oppose Government: Dis- 
race Ministers, you disgrace Government: Bring Ministers 
into contempt, you bring Government into contempt; and 
anarchy and civil war are the consequences. Besides, Sir, 
the measure is unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder 
in that shape in which it is the aim of your measure to propose 
a remedy to it. ‘The business is one of the greatest import- 
ance; there is need of the greatest caution and circumspection. 
Do not let us be precipitate, Sir; it is impossible to foresee all 
consequences. Every thing should be gradual; the example of 
a neighbouring nation should fill us with alarm! The ho- 
nourable gentleman has taxed me with illiberality, Sir. I 
deny the charge. I hate innovation, but I love improvement. 
I am an enemy to the corruption o Government, but I de- 
fend its influence. 1 dread reform, but I dread it only when 
it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the press as the 
ary Palladium of the Constitution ; but, at the same time, I 
old the licentiousness of the press in the greatest abhorrence. 
Nobody is more conscious than I am of the splendid abilitics 
of the honourable mover, but I tell him at once, his scheme is 
too good to be practicable. It savours of Utopia. It looks 
well in theory, but it wont do in practice. It will not do, I 
repeat, Sir, in practice; and so the advocates of the measure 
will find, if, unfortunately, it should find its way through Par- 
liament (Cheers). The source of that corruption to which the 
honourable member alludes, is in the minds of the people; 
so rank and extensive is that corruption, that no political re- 
form can have any effect in removing it. Instead of reform- 
ing others,—instead of reforming the State, the Constitution, 
and everything that is most excellent, let each man reform 
himself! Jet him look at home, he will find there enough to 
do, without looking abroad, and aiming at what is out of his 
power (Loud cheers). And now, Sir, as it is frequently the 
custom in this House to end with a quotation, and as the 
gentleman who preceded me in the debate, has anticipated 
me in my favourite quotation of the “ Strong pull and the 
long pull,” I shall end with the memorable words of the as- 
sembled Barons—Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 
* Upon the whole, the fcllowing are the characters which appertain 
in common to all the several arguments here distinguished by the 
name of fallacies : 
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‘ 1. Whatsoever be the measure in hand, they are, with relatien to 
it, irrelevant. 

‘2. They are all of them such, that the application of these irre- 
levant arguments, affords a presumption either of the weakness or 
total absence of relevant arguments on the side on which they are 
employed. 

‘3, To any good purpose they are all of them unnecessary. 

‘4. They are all of them not only capable of being applied, but 
actually in the habit of being applied, and with advantage, to bad 
oe viz. to the obstruction and defeat of all such measures as 

ave for their object the removal of the abuses or other imperfec- 
tions still discernible in the frame and practice of the government. 

‘ 5. By means of their irrelevancy, they all of them consume and 
misapply time, thereby obstructing the course, and retarding the pro- 
gress of all necessary and useful business. 

‘6. By that irritative quality which, in virtue of their irrelevancy, 
with the improbity or weakness of which it is indicative, they pos- 
sess, all of them, in a degree more or less considerable, but, in a more 
particular degree such of them as consist in personalities, they are 
productive of ill-humour, which in some instances has been produc- 
tive of blood-shed, and is continually productive as above, of waste of 
time and hinderance of business. 

‘7, On the part of those who, whether in spoken or written dis- 
courses, give utterance to them, they are indicative either of im- 
probity or intellectual weakness, or of a contempt for the under- 
standing of those on whose minds they are destined to operate. 

‘8. On the part of those on whom they operate, they are indica- 
tive of intellectual weakness: and on the part of those in and by 
whom they are pretended to operate, they are indicative of impro- 
bity, viz. in the shape of insincerity. 

* The practical conclusion is, that in proportion as the acceptance 
and thence the utterance of them can be prevented, the understand- 
ing of the public will be strengthened, the morals of the public will 
be purified, and the practice of government improved.’ pp. 359-360. 


Art. V. Des Persecutions Religieuses dans le Canton de Vaud. 
( Extrait des Archives du Christianisme, Mars 1824.) Paris, 
1825. 


t has long been matter of suspicion with many, that the cre- 
dit obtained by Switzerland for toleration, liberality, and 
o 


generally for pure love of liberty in all its forms, was consider- 
ably beyond her deserts... The struggle made by the Switzers 
of old against oppression, though infinitely less brilliant than 
that of the Dutch, had justly illustrated their name; and the 
asylum afforded for many years to persecuted men of other 
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countries, served to continue the fame of earlier times, after the 
publick conduct of the cantons in other respects had ceased to 
challenge any share of admiration. But in truth there were 
always deep stains upon the character of those States; and their 
traffic in mercenaries, whom they hired for money to be the 
body-guards of foreign tyrants, was a commerce only to be ex- 
eeeded by our Slave Trade in national infamy. Acts of ope 
pression were also far from unusual in many of the states— 
while, in most of them, a spirit of aristocracy, not to be parallel- 
ed in modern times, formed a plausible objection to the general 
scheme of their political administration. 

The charges more recently brought against them for their 
truckling conduct towards foreign powers, were met by a de- 
fence, which, if it was humiliating, was certainly of some avail in 
turning aside indignation. Their weakness, it was urged, made 
resistance hopeless, and their fear of provoking a resentment 
which might prove fatal, was naturally alleged as the conse- 
quence of that weakness. Hence, they not only yielded to the 
orders of foreign powers and republicks, but oftentimes antici- 
pated these orders by a time-serving demeanour. We doubt, 
however, whether any weakness can ever justify a state that af- 
fects to be independent, in such base acts as have of late years 
disgraced the Swiss government. They have allowed them- 
selves to be made the tools of the Holy Allies, and expelled 
from their territories some of the most virtuous of men, who 
had taken refuge there from the unprincipled oppression of 
tyrants, and were, in all quiet and innocence, cultivating the 
the arts of peace. And as all slavish compliance is in its na- 
ture progressive, and apt even to engender new and more de- 
grading baseness, we now find the most undisguised religious 
persecution patronized by those whom submission to the Holy 
Allies had trained to the practice of political oppression. The 
story alluded to in the able, temperate, and most interesting 
tract before us, would be hardly credible in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were the scene laid in Madrid; or in any age, were Swit- 
zerland the place. 

It seems, that for some time past, certain religionists have 
appeared in different parts of Switzerland, and have given of- 
fence to the bulk of the community, particularly in the Pays de 
Vaud, by the peculiarities of their habits. We cannot well dee 
scribe otherwise, the differences which distinguish these persons ; 
for though they are called a new sect, and treated as such, we do 
not find that they hold any peculiar tenets, or adopt any form 
of worship different from that of the Established Church. If 
they did, it could make no difference whatever in the argu- 
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ment; but it does so happen that they are only distinguished 
from the perfectly orthodox, that is, the ruling party, the mas 
jority, by a more fervent attachment to religious duties, and a 
more habitual indulgence in devotional contemplation and exer 
cises; by making what all Christians profess to follow as the 
rule of life, indeed the rule of all their actions; by showing in 
their whole lives and conversations the deep interest they feel 
in religious subjects, that is, proving themselves to believe sins 
eerely, by acting as if they sincerely believed, what all Chris- 
tians profess to believe. The worst overt act of this heresy is 
said to be a habit of reading the scriptures in families, with a few 
neighbours assembled, unless it be deemed a still more aggra« 
vated outrage to have them occasionally expounded by the mas- 
ter of the Senee or a neighbouring clergyman, and (to such 
shocking excesses will men go when once they have dared to 
depart from the Established Church and its ritual) accompanied 
with a prayer, or even a psalm, in the course of the evening, 
These sectaries, as they are termed, have in short some resem- 
blance to the class whom all orthodox churchmen in England are 
taught to regard with abhorrence, since their numbers make it not 
so easy to treat them with contempt, under the appellation of 
evangelical, and vital Christians; that is, persons who are really 
what so many pretend to be—and as in our language they have 
got a nickname borrowed from the times when such men fought 
for our liberties and laid the foundation of our constitution ; so in 
Switzerland the high churchmen are pleased to call them * Mo- 
miers.’ 

Their numbers were greatly on the increase; the good cf. 
fects of their teaching were undeniable; there might be a mix- 
ture of extravagance in some of their practices; there might be 
a good deal for a philosopher to smile at; there might be some- 
what for the more rational among themselves to disapprove: 
But in the main they were working in the vineyard, and doing 
great and effectual service in their generation, when of a sudden, 
the alarm, spreading probably from the church and the high ars 
istocracy, certainly proragated if not excited by persons whose 
profligate habits were still more unequivocally scandalous than 
their irreligious opinions and demeanour were notorious, seized 
the executive government of the Vaudois, and an ordinance to re- 
strain them was promulgated in the year 18238, which had scatce- 
ly been sufficiently meditated, and lamented by the sober-mind- 
ed of every class and sect, when it was followed the year after 
by a law formally putting down the new sect, by regulations 
wholly unexampled for their violence and extreme folly. When 
we advisedly state that the free and tolerant Swiss have made a 
law against religious liberty, in its principles as persecuting, 
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and. in its operation almost as harsh, except that it sheds no 
blood, as any under which the Roman or Spanish Inquisi- 
tion have acted, and that this law has gone far beyond the edicts 
of those famous tribunals in the absurdity of its structure, we 
shall not be believed without evidence, and we therefore subjoin 
the law itself. 

* Le grand conseil du canton de Vaud, sur la proposition du ¢on- 
seil d’Etat, 

* Considérant que quelques personnes exaltées cherchent a intro- 
duire et & propager une nowvelle secte religieuse ; 

‘ Voulant réprimer les actes de cette secte, qui troublent l’ordre 
public, décréte : 

‘ Article 1. Toute assemblée de partisans de cette secte, formée 
de personnes étrangeres a la famille, pour y exercer le culte, ou y 
célébrer quelqu’une des cérémonies de l"Eglise, est défundue, et sera 
immediatement dissoute. 

* Art. 2. Les personnes qui auront présidé ou dirigé ces assem- 
blées, y auront officié, ou auront fourni le local, seront responsables 
et punies de l'une des peines qui suivent. 

* Art. 3. Tout acte de prosélytisme ou de séduction, tendant 4 
gagner a cette secte, est interdit ; et celui ou ceux qui s’en seraient 
rendus coupables, seront punis de l’une des peines ci-aprés. 

* Dans J’appréciation de la gravité du délit, et dans l'application de 
Ja peine, les tribunaux prendront en consideration la séduction exer- 
cée envers les instituteurs des colléges ou écoles, envers les personnes 
du sexe, ou celles qui sont sous l’authorité de parens ou tuteurs. 

‘ Art. 4. Les contraventions aux articles 2 et 3 ci-dessus seront 
punies, ou par une amende qui ne pourra excéder six cents francs, 
ou par la défense d’aller ou de séjourner dans telle commune, ou par 
la confination dans une commune pour un temps qui ne pourra ex- 
ceder une anée, ou par une prison de discipline qui ne pourra exeé- 
der une année, ou enfin par un bannissement hers du canten qui ne 
pourra excéder trois ans. . 

‘ Art. 5. La défence Waller ou de séjourner dans une commune, 
sera convertie en confination du condamné dans sa commune, pour 
un temps qui ne pourra excéder une anée, dans Je cas ou il aurait 
enfreint cette défense. 

* La confination dans une commune sera convertie en prison de 
discipline pour le reste du temps, si le condamné avait enfreint sa 
confination. 

* Le bannissement hors du canton sera converti en prison de dis- 
dipline pour le reste du temps, si le condamné avait rompu son ban. 

‘ Art. 6. Toute cause qui aura pour objet un des délits prevus, 
par le présente loi, sera nécessairement soumise au tribunal d’appeal. 

‘ Art. 7. Le Conceil d’état est chargé de la publication et de 
l'exécution de la présente loi. 

‘ Donné sous Je grand sceau de |’ctat, 4 Lausanne, le 20 mai 
1824.’ pp. 2, 3. 

It is recorded of one tyrant in ancient times, that he fixec 
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his laws so high upon the walls that no one could read them, 
Another, in modern times, having been suspected of murder- 
ing her husband, exposed his body to the people by way of re- 
moving all suspicions, but drove the curious off with the bayo- 
net, if they a wpe near enough to judge of its appearance ; 
and a third (who soon after met the same fate), having prohibited 
a long list of foreign books, found this only made people more 
anxious to buy them, and therefore prohibited the list itself. 
The Legislature of Lausanne is by no means behind its prede- 
cessors in the refined absurdities of its arrangements; for it 
denounces severe penalties against something, well known 
doubtless to itself, and which it may communicate secretly to 
the * Cuuncil of State charged with executing this present law ;’ 
but which it carefully avoids describing, or even mentioning, to 
the subject who is called upon, under those penalties, to ab- 
stain.from doing the thing, whatever it may be. We should 
like to see, as a judicial, or rather a legislative curiosity, (for it 
must be more a new law than an act of Judicature) the indict- 
ment, or whatever it may be termed, procured for a contraven- 
tion of this law. It must run somewhat after this fashion. 
‘ The jurors, &c., on their oaths, do suy, that A B, being a 
‘ well disposed person, and being, in truth and in fact, one of 
the people called Christians, having the fear of God con- 
stantly before his eyes, and being moved thereto by the in- 
stigation of the Holy Spirit, did pray to God according to the 
forms and ceremonies of the Church, as by law established, 
in a certain assembly of persons belonging to a new religious 
sect, to the jurors unknown, and so did commit offence to the 
jurors likewise unknown, against the form of the statute in 
sume case made and provided, to the great displeasure of Al- 
mighty God, to the evil example of others in any case offend- 
‘ ing, and against the peace,’ &c. 

The only thing, in short, which the law, a law highly penal and 
summary, leaves wholly undetermined, indeed quite unknown, 
and not even named, is he offence which it would denounce and 
punish! For the offence is harbouring, directing, or officiating, at 
assemblies of the partisans of a certain sect ; but the only descrip- 
tion given of the sect, is * this, or the said sect,’ referring to the 
preamble, and there itis only stated to be ‘ a new religious.sect, 
which some enthusiastic persons are seeking to introduce and to 
propagate.’ It is no otherwise described ; not at all named ; its 
existence even is nowhere averred as a fact; we are rather led 
to disbelieve it,—for the enthusiasts are only said to be attempt- 
ing its introduction. ‘These profound lawgivers, therefore, 
know, or think they know, what they would be at themselves ; 
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they are for putting down, at all hazards, a something which 
they cannot describe, or even give a distinct name to; and be- 
ing armed with power, they think it enough to say—* Don’t do 
what we want you not to do, for if you should, we shall punish 
you severely.’ But if the subject of these just and enlightened 
lestalaters were to ask, what it is from which he must abstain, 
their honours would be sorely gravelled; and their only answer 
must be, ‘ Nay, that’s quibbling and cavilling. You know what 
we would be at; obey at your peril.’ This grave act of legis- 
lation really resembles the wayward caprice of a spoilt child,— 
which would be humoured without taking the trouble, or per- 
haps being able, to tell in what way it wishes to be humoured; 
or of some half-besotted vulgar rake, who damns all sanctity} 
and were he suddenly armed with the awful power he in his 
thoughtless words assumes, could not, by any means, point out 
the spot where the bolt must fall. We verily believe this law 
stands alone among the ordinances of civilized, or even half- 
civilized countries, in this respect. Some laws may give a 
more, some a less explicit definition, of what they mean to pro- 
hibit and punish ; but here is, for the first time in a count 
that plumes itself on its progress in philosophy,—and, above all 
in metaphysics and jurisprudence,—the country of Bonnet, Du- 
mont, Neckar, and Stael, a penal act, wrthout any definition at 
ali of the crime; a solemn law passed, with the avowed intent 
of encroaching upon liberty of conscience and worship, and de- 
nouncing heavy penalties against an undescribed, unknown, un- 
named offence,—an offence only alluded to by way of refer- 
ence, as to something supposed to be going on in the world, 
but without saying what or how. 

We are aware, that any further comments upon a law such 
as this, or any exposition of its absurdity, may seem superflu- 
ous, when there lies on its head no less an imperfection than 
concealing the crime it professes to punish. Yet the novelty 
and importance of the subject may seem to justify some further 
attention to its details. And here it is to be remarked, the Swiss 
government is left wholly without its accustomed excuse. Weak+ 
ness of resources will not palliate an act which it is not pre- 
tended any strong neighbour ever forced upon it. The great 
offence of reviving openly, and in the present day, the most 
shameless system of persecution, is all its own. It has volun- 
teered in this infamous service ; and nothing but a speedy and 
open retractation can save the name and character of the Swiss 
from lasting reproach, among all to whom either religion or li- 
berty are yet dear. 

Let it be observed, then, in continuation, that we have here, 
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for the first time in the history of tyranny, civil or religious, a 
punishment awarded to certain persons, or rather to undescrib- 
ed persons, not for anything they have done or omitted, but 
because they, being persons of a particular kind, have done 
things allowed to every other class of persons. ‘The crime con- 
sists not in doing something, but in being something; and that 
something is left unspecified. But suppose it were distinctly 
specified ; suppose every one knew, from the words of the law, 
who and what the members of the forbidden sect were, nay, 
that they were pointed out by their names and residences, still 
did any mortal ever before dream of prohibiting an act quite 
lawful to all mankind, merely because done by certain persons? 
Unless, indeed, our own Five Mile Act, which forbid dissent- 
ers from coming to certain towns. The Swiss improve on 
this last stage of persecuting tyranny, and make it highly penal 
for the sectaries in question to worship God in the way pre- 
scribed to all men by the religion and laws of the State; they 
must not celebrate any of the ceremonies of the Established 
Church. If they do; if any man reads the Bible in his family, 
or prays, or sings a Psalm, and a neighbour happens to be pre- 
sent on a visit, or by calling in the evening, the assembly is il- 
legal, and the master of the house, and those who have assisted 
him in these simple offices of the reformed religion, are liable to 
imprisonment for one year, and banishment for three. 

Again, certain things are specially prohibited under the same 
heavy penalties; under the very vague and indefinite names of 
‘acts of proselytism or of seduction, tending to gain over per= 
‘sons to the said sect.’ Now it never was defined what the 
said sect was ; not even any name was given to it. But suppose 
it had been ever so clearly pointed out, who shall say in what 
consists an act tending to gain over any one to that sect? A 
conversation upon morals or religion; a prayer delivered in a 
young person’s presence; a hymn chanted before him, nay, a 
sermon preached in an established church on the excellence of 
the Christian dispensation; and the necessity of taking seriously to 
heart its precepts and doctrines, may all have the tendency to 
gain over persons to a sect which is only distinguished by the 
fervour of its Christian feelings. What man, in the face of 
this law, shall be safe in either reading the scriptures or ex- 
pounding them ? A word in favour of a stricter life than it pleases 
the lawgiver to lead—an exhortation to greater sanctity of de- 
meanour than he may deem decorous, or his wife and daughters 
may find convenient—a denunciation against those who, pre- 
tending to be Christians, are so in name only—all the ordinary 
topics of sermons, even in the cdldest and most regular pulpits, 
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are, if any one chooses to prosecute under the new code of per- 
secution, placed within its provisions. The solemn and impres- 
sive reading of the scriptural denunciations against worldly- 
mindedness, and incentives to serve God with the heart rather 
than the lips—the bare pronouncing of the sermon on the 
Mount, without note or comment, would clearly be an act tend- 
ing to gain proselytes to the new sect. In truth, it is the very 
doctrine of what is called the sect, that the best recommendation 
of the genuine Christian life is the careful study of the Scrip- 
tures themselves; and there is hardly a step from this worse 
than Eastern edict to a general prohibition of the Bible. 

As new caprices in tyrants have given rise to novel punish- 
ments, so a new and uncouth name is introduced in the law to 
denote the new punishment denounced along with fine, prison, 
and exile. A person convicted, that is, suspected (for there is 
here absolutely no difference) of being something which the le- 
gislature pleases to take offence at, is liable also to ‘ confination;’ 
that is, to being prohibited for a year from going across the 
boundaries of his own district, even if he should have,. as con- 
stantly happens in Switzerland, part of his farm lying in one, 
and part in another district ; or his house in one, and his fields 
in another; or his farm in one, and his market in another; or 
his family in one, and his church, or physician, or school, or 
midwife in another; and in all cases of contravention, whether 
of the year’s ‘ conjination,’ or of the three years’ expulsion, the 
residue of the term, even if it be two years and a half, must be 
passed in a dungeon. Save us from the liberty of word and ac- 
tion, the freedom of religious worship, the lenity of criminal 
law by which the honest Swiss are so happily distinguished from 
the Algerines and the Turks ! 

Doubtless, among the many singularities which distinguish . 
this from all former laws against religious liberty, one cannot 
have escaped any reader learned in the history of persecutions. 
The priest does not here appear—at least, not in his own person, 
or even by any clerical or ecclesiastical act whatever. No opi- 
nions are stated as dangerous to the Church, or to the religion 
of the state, or to Christianity generally ; no heresy is denounced 
as such by the proper authorities, that is, the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals. These have, indeed, no room for interfering in this 
case ; for there is no heterodox opinion or observance imputed to 
the sect in question ; all their doctrines and all their practices are 
strictly conformable to the faith and the ritual of the state and 
the community ; and, for the first time, in the history of human. 
violence and inconsistency, the penalties of the law are de- 
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nounced against the zeal of those who cultivate the religion pro- 
tected by the law, and in the manner which the law approves. 

* Attacher,’ says the judicious writer of the work before us, ‘ des 
conditions pénales, telles que la privation des droits civils ou poli- 
tiques, a un changement de religion, c’est en tout cas une grande 
injustice; néanmoins on congoit qu'une pareille loi puisse s’exécuter 
lorsqu’il s'agit de religions dont les cérémonies sont différentes, et que 
le magistrat civil peut reconnaitre a des caractéres extérieurs. Mais 
ici rien de semblable. Les dissidens professent ostensiblement le 
méme culte que la majorité ; ils protestent de leur fidélité scrupuléuse 
ila confession de foi helvétique, dont tous les Pasteurs du canton 
ont juré comme eux dé faire la base de leur enseignment. La dis 
tinction qui existe entre eux est done toute spirituelle, et une inqui- 
sition, telle que celle de Rome ou de Madrid, peut seule prétendre 
a la reconnaitre et a la punir.’ p. 6. 

The reason urged in defence of this strange law is not the 
least remarkable part of its history. Its defenders, or rather 
apologists, rest the measure upon the strong feelings entertained 
by the great majority of the people against the hated sect :—* La 
* majorité est fortement prononcée ; le peuple est acharné contre 
‘ les momiers ; il n’en veut a-aucun prix. II faut bien se con+ 
‘ former aux voeux du plus grand nombre.’ We say the apo- 
logists of the measure thus express themselves; its defenders 
they are not; for they assume its condemnation by the topic 
they urge in extenuation of its guilt. Mark, first of all, the 
gross inconsistency of this topic with the grounds stated for pas- 
sing the law, in the preamble, namely, the apprehension of pro- 
selytism, and the necessity of preventing the sect from making 
progress in converting the people. But it now seems, the peo- 
ple are one and all so violent against the sect, that the penalties 
are inflicted out of deference to their exasperated feelings. Then, 
what better security against the apprehended mischief can there 
be, than the unpopularity of the tenets and discipline of the 
sectaries, against whom the community, down to the very rabble, 
are excited even to violence? We are told of la foule attroupée 
* —des cris—des imprecations—des menaces proferées contre 
* des citoyens paisibles en apparence, et qui ne reclament d’autre 
* privilege que celui de rester tranquilles dans lasile de leur 
* maison—enfin des scenes de desordre dignes de la populace 
* de Naples ou de Madrid.’ Yet these are the sectaries whom’ 
it is necessary to prevent by new laws from converting the multi- 
tude; and this is the people whom it requires the Legislature to 
protect from such a seduction. But the greatest absurdity re-' 
mains behind; the means of checking this conversion are pre- 
cisely the only ones which could be devised for promoting it. 
The sect is already unpopular, says the government; therefore 
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let us persecute, in order to make it popular. We confess our 
scepticism, however, touching this kind of defence: We do not 
think quite so meanly of the cunning of these workmen, bung- 
lers though they be in the arts of oppression. We suspect the 
new sect is not quite so unpopular as is pretended; that it has 
deep roots in the respectable portion of the religious and re- 
flecting people among whom it is established; and that profli- 
gate men are seeking to check its progress, under the pretence 
of its being unpopular; a pretence derived from affecting to 
take the clamours of the rabble in a few towns for the sense of 
the people at large. Be this however as it may, the design is 
not the less sure to frustrate itself, and propagate the very thin 
intended to be stifled. Let it nevertheless be borne in mink 
that the lawgiver who sees a people, or any portion of a people, 
Jabouring under a delusion, and carried by it to acts of violence 
and injustice, commits the most crying breach of his trust that 
can be imagined, if, instead of checking, he encourages such 
lawless enormities. This edict was made at a time when the 
mobs were committing acts of scandalous outrage against all 
law in their hatred of the new sect. Ought not the government 
to have taken part with the victims of those outrages rather than 
the perpetrators ? Was it at such a moment fitting to denounce 
the sect, already a prey to lawless violence; at a moment when 
such scenes as these were enacting ? 

‘ Ici, un ministre de l’évangile est insulté par la populace, 
* sa maison est attaquée, ses vitres sont brisées; la, ce sont des 
* femmes que l’on maltraite et que l’on injurie; ailleurs, deux 
* fréres, dont le seul crime était d’avoir chanté des psaumes dans 
* une réunion dissidente, sont poursuivis a coups de pierres et 
* de batons; on les renverse, on les traine par les cheveux, on 
* les abreuve d’outrages, des cris blasphématoires accompagnent 
* cette scéne scandaleuse, et un déni de justice et la seule ré- 
* paration qu’obtiennent les victimes; dans un autre lieu, |’effi- 
* gie d’un citoyen innocent est prise pour but d’un tirage de 
* carabine, un magistrat est présent a cette plaisanterie de canni- 
© bales; et, loin ™ les acteurs en soient punis, c’est le citoyen 
* insulté que l’on bannit de sa patrie.’ _p. 13. 

But the neverfailing defence of bad laws in the mouths of 
weak men—those unresisting persons whom bad rulers count 
upon as sure supporters of their worst measures—is not wanting 
here. The law, though bad enough, it is said, is sure not to be 
executed—and the more so the worse it is, of course. To which 
a neverfailing answer is always speedily given by the authors of 
the hated edicts; who wont suffer them to lie dormant, merely 
to back the arguments of feeble, complying defenders, whose 
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support they always make sure of, and whose hostility they never * 
give themselves -any trouble about. . Accordingly, we have the. 
following notable sample, selected, we are told, from among” 
several others'that occured, during the first half year’s non-execu- 
tion of the law. 
* Nous n’en citerons qu'un exemple entre plusieurs. C’est le proces ' 
qui a eu lieu & Vevay, dans le plus admirable site de la terre, dans 
un pays dont la richesse ct la beauté sembleraient.ne devoir appeler 
dans tous les cceurs que reconnaissance envers la Divinité et bienveil- 
lance chrétienne envers les hommes. 
‘Une plainte est portée contre M. Charles Rochat, ministre du 
Saint Evangile, comme réunissant chez lui une assemblée religieuse 
ilicite. Le nom obscur du dénonciateur ne nous est pas parvenu, 
mais l'ignoble grossiéreté de son langage et de ses meeurs se trahit 
a-chaque ligne de la dénonciation. Sur une telle plainte, un agent’ 
de police se rend au domicile de M. Rochat, il parcourt Ja maison’ 
sans rencontrer personne ; et, coinme il allait se retirer, M. Rochat 
lui-méme le conduit dans une chambre au second étage, oti il trouve 
réunies cinq personnes, la femme de M. Rochat, un de leurs amis 
communs avec deux de ses sceurs, et une jeune personne étrangére & 
la famille. Ces cing auditeurs étaient ranges autour d'une table sur’ 
laquelle on voyait un livre ouvert. Ce livre était la Bible, dont M. 
Rochat venait de lire et d’expliquer un chapitre. Voila le corps da’ 
délit. 
‘ L’instruction commence ; M. Rochat est mis en accusation; de 
nombreux témoins sont appelés et entendus; on les sollicite, on les 
presse de questions. Tous les témoignages sont d’accord ; les débats 
n'ajoutent et n’dtent rien 4 la déclaration de agent de police ; le délit 
reste le méme, sans étre aggravé ni atténué, I) demeure constant 

_ que, dans sa propre maison, M. Rochat a du un chapitre de [ Evan- 
gile en présence de sa femme et de quatre personnes de leurs amis, 
et qu'il a prié Dieu de bénir les explications dont il avait accompagné 
cette lecture. 

* Tel est le crime dans toute son étendue ; nous n’en avons rien dis- 
simulé, Voila, certes, une action bien coupable et bien dangereuse; 
Yordre social serait’ compromis, si elle restait impunice! Aussi Te 
ministére public conclut-il 4 ce que M. Rochat soit confiné pour un 
andans sa commune. Mais ce n’est point assez aux yeux des ma- 
gistrats ; le chatiment ne serait pas proportionné 4 l’offense ; ils ap- 
pliquent donc sans hésiter le maximum de la peine, et M. Rochat 
est condamné.a trois ans de bannissement hors de sa patrie!! Si, er 
traitant le sujet qui nous occupe, notre coeur était moins navré; si 
nous étions animés d’une affection moins intime pour la Suisse et pour 
le cahton de Vaud ; si enfin Je sentiment de l'injustice ne faisait pas 
disparaitre toute autre pensée, de quelles innombrables critiques pa- 
teille ptocédure ne serait-elle pas l'objet ? : 

‘ L'équité veut que nous ajoutions que la sentence de M. Rochat 
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a été réduite 4 un an de bannissement par le tribunal d’appel ; 
mais suffit-i] d’une moindre injustice pour réparer une injustice plus 
criante ? 

‘A de légéres différences prés, le jugement de M. Rochat peut 
donner l’idée des procédures instruites contre les autres ministres 
dissidens, MM. Olivier, Juvet, Chavannes, Fivas. Leurs défenses ne 
sont point sous nos yeux, mais nous en avons entendu citer quelques 
fragmens ; et si leur argumentation sur la loi nous a quelquefois par 
faible, nous avons été vivement touchés du sentiment religieux qui 
se manifeste dans leurs discours. I] semble qu’ils aient été moins oc- 
cupés du soin de se défendre que du désir de faire entendre a leur 
auditoire quelques-unes des grandes vérités de l’Evangile. Et si 
nous sommes bien informés, leur piété n’a pas été sans récompense,, 
quelques préjugés ont été détruits, quelques cceurs ont été touchés, 
quelques hommes sont sortis de l’audience plus chrétiene qu’ils n’y 
étaient entrés.” pp. 10, 11. 

We need surely go no further in our comments on this most 
disgraceful subject—the very worst passage in the Helvetick 
story—one of the worst traits in the history of any modern and. 
civilized people; and only to be forgotten, if it ever can be 
overlooked, by a sudden abandonment of the wrong, and return. 
to the right path—in which the Swiss were generally wont to 
tread. ‘The good conduct of some of the clergy on this. occa- 
sion merits notice. An affecting and earnest petition was pre- 
sented by twenty-six’ pastors of the Established church, pray- 
ing the government to relax its rigour and grant toleration to 
their sectarian brethren. They assert their unaltered devotion. 
to the ereed and discipline of the establishment; but entreat 
the civil power to leave to God the punishment of offences which 
regard God alone. Is it conceivable that we should, at this 
time of day, be actually praising men for lisping the first accents 
of religious toleration? But how much more incredible is it 
that a Swiss Government should, well on in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have to learn such purely elementary lessons of religious 
liberty, and that from the clergy of their own established 
church ! * 


Art. VI. Considerations on the Office of Public Prosecutor. By 
a Barrister. pp. 84. London. 


* The excellent Tract which has given occasion to these reflections, 
and which contains the facts they rest upon, is ascribed to one of the 
most able and enlightened, as well as amiable friends of liberty whom 
the present day has to boast of—the Baron de Staél. J as 
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W'* have formerly had occasion to observe upon the ex- 

traordinary powers vested by the Law of Scotland in 
the Lord Advocate—powers wholly repugnant to the genius 
of our free constitution, and whiek nothing but the greatest 
vigilance of superintendance, both in the public and in Parlia- 
ment, could prevent from becoming intolerable in a free country. 
Some of those powers, as regards the administration of criminal 
justice, are excessive; and the addition of a Grand Jury to 
control them, would, beyond all doubt, be a most salutary im- 
provement. ‘This is a subject of vast importance to the well- 
being of this part of the kingdom; and we shall take an early 
occasion of recurring to it, and of claiming for it the attention 
of Mr Kennedy, and such others of our distinguished and en- 
lightened countrymen as devote themselves to Scottish Judicial 
Reform. But in the mean time, we wish rather to point out, 
for the benefit of the sister country, that portion of the Lord 
Advocate’s office which appears beneficial,h—we mean his func- 
tion of public prosecutor, which, under proper checks, and with 
some slight amendment, we believe to be extremely useful, and 
in England a grand desideratum. 

In approaching so alarming a subject as the English Criminal 
Law, we naturally feel the awe inspired by the difficulties of all 
points of foreign Jurisprudence, and still more the fear of touch- 
ing with a profane hand that which its own Doctors have unanim- 
ously pronounced to be the perfection of human reason. No Eng- 
lish manufacturer, or philosopher either, and cep we suppose, 
. English Judge or even Bishop, ever thinks of calling Lord 

orcester’s machine the perfection of human steam engines ; 
But laws made at a period so remote that their existence, in a 
written form at least, is questionable—when the people, rulers 
and all, were plunged into such a state of ts that read- 
ing and writing was the accomplishment of a distinguished few 
in the whole community, not always including the monarch him- 
sel/—when man of letters and priest were synonymous with one 
able to sign his name, and this pre-eminence gave an immunity 
from capital punishments for the worst offences—nay, when in 
certain cases men’s civil rights, and their innocence or guilt of cri- 
minal charges, were tried either by the hard swearing of their 
friends, or their own skill in single combat judicially, unless they 
could be more summarily settled extrajudicially by the fights of 
their retainers,—it seems that laws made in those ages, the fruits 
of such vast legislative accomplishment, such perfect capacity for 
comparing and forming systems of jurisprudence, are of neces-, 
sity to be regarded as the most:pgecious monuments of pro- 
found wisdom and.learned experience; and all-the real wisdom. 

Cc2 
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gained from tlie centuries of experience that we have since had 
to extend our knowledge and improve our skill, must be thrown 
aside, as only encouraging a profane disrespect for the igno- 
ranceand barbarism of our ancestors. We are quite aware, there. 
fore, of the perils that beset their path who would humbly ad- 
venture a suggestion, that all is not absolutely perfect which 
was invented before the time of legal memory. How much 
more desperate does our lot appear, when we are rash enough te 
avow a belief that nothing in those rude and venerable ages, not 
even the trial by fire and water, is more barbarous, and betokens 
a greater want of improvement, or more indicates that all experi- 
ence has been thrown away upon us, and that we are still in the 
very infancy of the science of government and legislation, than 
our disposition to regard the notions of our ancestors as per- 
fect in proportion to their antiquity, and to shrink from avail- 
ing ourselves of the lights of subsequent experience. It is the 
veriest solecism and blunder that can be committed, and arises 
from a confusion of words—a quibble on terms rather than a 
confusion of ideas. As Lord Bacon observed, it comes from 
supposing the world to have been older in former times, mere- 
ly because its inhabitants, had they been living now, would have 
been more aged than ourselves. 

In those barbarous times then, it was left in a great degree to 
private individuals to right themselves ; and when injured by the 
criminal conduct of theirneighbours, they were obliged to redress 
their own wrongs by law—as, in a stage of society not much less 
civilized, they had been wont to seek redress by force. A man 
might even commit crimes with impunity in one period of our 
judicial history, if he could but afford to pay the price of his 
guilt; and the value of life itself was estimated in the currency 
of the realm. This is very ancient law, and very venerable: And 
we only marvel that the praisers of ancient institutions do not 
commend the Weregild; for the modern practice of hanging, and 
above all of hanging priests, for murder, is a mere innovation; 
highly irreverent towards the wisdom of our ancestors and the 
secomplishments of the *‘ Olden ‘Time.’ The redress by ap 

al, in murder, coupled with the right of the appellee to wage 
his battle, that is, to fight with the next of kin of the murdered 

rson, is an invention of the same great era of the common 
aw; and has had a better fate than the more venerable Were- 
ild ; for it was only abolished within the last five or six years, 
a profane.Act of Parliament. We cannot help classing the 
method of putting the criminal law in motion, by private pro- 
secutors, as nearly akin to those remnants of most antique wis- 
dom, and manifestly smelling of the same age. 
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When any: offence, however grave, is committed in England, 
the care of bringing the offender to punishment is in every case 
devolved upon the private party injured, or supposed to be in- 
jured ; or in the rare cases of the party injured being killed, 
and having no relations, or of the injury being done to a pau- 
per, then the prosecution is intrusted to the parish officers. 

he only practical exceptions to this are where towns have 
undertaken the care of prosecuting for offences, But these are 
no exceptions in our view of the subject; they rather prove our 
rule; for such arrangements have arisen from the glaring evils 
which grew out of the system, and are partial correctives of those 
evils. ‘he general principle however is, thatthe private party vo- 
luntarily prosecutes, or is boynd over to prosecute, by the magi- 
strate who commits the offender, In the one case, he undergoes 
all the expense ofa prosecution, with the risk at least of not being 
allowed his expenses, (and lately a Judge refused to order this 
allowance, because one of the witnesses for the prosecution of- 
fended him by his demeanour). In the other case, he may, if 
the pleases, avoid the law expenses, but he is subject to the 
trouble and personal expense of attending to give evidence; 
and in both cases it depends on his good will and pleasure 
whether he ever appears to prosecute or give evidence, or not. 
If the prosecution is voluntary, he may drop it; if he is bound 
over, he may forfeit the small sum in the recognizance, and he 
hears no more about it; Nor does the prisoner—for he is ac- 
quitted for want of prosecution, and can never be tried again, 

Publick prosecutor there is none, in any sense of the word. 
The Clerk of the Peace is none; he is merely the officer of 
the magistrate, whose functions are judicial; and who may 
have to preside at the trial, if it is tried at the Quarter-ses- 
sions. ‘The committing magistrate is none, though he comes, 
perhaps nearer than the others, to a guardian of the law’s execu- 
tion; but he, too, is rather judicial even in committing, and he 
may sit on the trial himself: as to his powers of binding over, 
they only serve to acknowledge, by matter of record, the want 
of an efficient prosecutor. Finally, the Attorney-General is 
none; for he has no more power of originating a prosecution, 
in its constitutional form, before a Grand Jury, than any other 
person in or out of office. He must proceed like another per- 
son, by preferring a bill; so that in practice he never acts as a 
prosecutor, except as any other functionary of the State does, 
by directing, when he happens officially to see matter fit for in- 
quiry in the course of his other duties, that a bill should be 
preferred, a thing which very rarely happens. Ue has indeed, 
in ull cases, the power of stopping a prosecution, by catering 
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his Nolle Prose¢ui, a power very rarely exercised; and he has 
a power of filing ex officio informations for misdemeanours; but 
this extends not to felonies at all; and as to misdemeanours, it | 
is practically confined to cases of sedition, libel, and offences a- 
inst the revenue laws, and, matters incident to State offences. 
Substantially, then, there is nothing like a public prosecutor in 
England ; a person charged with putting the criminal law in 
motion, and giving the publick some security that offences shall 
not escape unpunished, from private fear, favour, or corrup- 
tion. 

It seems enough to state this fact, to show how great a de. 
fect this is in the judicial system of our neighbours. But let us 
pursue for a little way its avon practical consequences. Let 
a few facts speak of these, for they speak more plainly than 
many comments. 

A wealthy Baronet is pleased to fire a loaded fowling-piece 
at a reverend clergyman with whom he is at variance. He is 
seized and carried before a Justice; and the offence being capi- 
tal, he is committed. He appeals for leave to be at large, upon 
bail. This is refused. The Assizes are near, otherwise he must 
have been discharged, on that commitment at least; for it does 
not specify that the firing was with intent to do a grievous 
bodily harm, and does therefore not bring the case within Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act, but only shows a misdemeanour to have 
been charged. However, he is brought to trial. The indict- 
ment happened not to have the same blunder with the warrant, 
which it well might, there being no responsible officer to pre- 
pare it, and then no conviction could have been had, whatever 
was the evidence; and if the Grand Jury had been discharged 
before the flaw was perceived, he must have been discharged 
by proclamation. But he was equally safe, or rather he was 
better off,—for no prosecutor appeared. The Judge called in 
vain for witnesses, when the prisoner stood on his trial, after 
being regularly arraigned. His Lordship asked in what sums 
‘they had been bound over to appear, and found it was in the 
usual trifling amount. He added, that he never saw a case 
more loudly calling for a trial, but all to no purpose. The par- 
ties had, it seems, made up the matter; the defendant was of 
necessity acquitted ; and having been tried upon a formal and 
sufficient indictment, he can never again be tried, until he fires 
at another reverend neighbour. F his is a very recent case. 
It happened at the last Assizes for one of the Midland coun- 
ties. 

Some months ago there was a fight, as it seems to be most 
accurately termed, at one of the great publick schools; and 
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after a long strife between the two boys, accompanied with 
somewhat extraordinary circumstances of encouragement to the 
combatants, one of them was carried home languishing, and 
(as the indictment says) ‘ languishing, did die’ the same even- 
ing- An inquest was held on the body, and a verdict of man- 
slaughter, or murder, (we a which), was returned. No 
one coming forward to prefer a bill before the Grand Jury, the 
survivor was put upon his trial, on the Coroner’s inquest ; and 
neither prosecutor nor witness appearing, was of course acquit- 
ted. The Judge demanded the sum in which the witnesses had 
been bound over, and found that it was twenty pounds. Any 
man of moderate fortune could of course pay this, and ten 
times as much. The relations of the deceased abstained from 
prosecuting, probably because they entertained a foolish and 
wholly illegal notion, that, the battle being a fair one, no 
crime had been committed. This is wholly contrary to the 
law of the land, we suppose of every Christian land, nay, of 
every civilized land, even as regards men: But what a gross 
outrage on all common sense! what a perversion of the laws 
of honour to purposes wholly foreign to them, was it in 
those who thought that code could apply to the quarrels of 
schoolboys! See the grievous folly, too, of the school and its 
Directors. They, of all men, should have taken care to prose- 
cute; it was the only atonement they could make for the scan-~ 
dalous infraction of the law of England just committed, under 
the shelter of the law of the school. They feared to expose 
their want of discipline, no doubt; they were alarmed for the 
reputation of the place; they dreaded the consequences of hav- 
ing one boy at their school convicted for killing another; there- 
fore they desired to have the whole matter hushed up. They 
countenanced the greatest breach of law and religion that can 
be committed, under the illegal and unchristian pretext, that 
the affair was justified by the laws of honour, although neyer, 
till now, were those laws extended to a grammar school here. 
Again, no notice was taken of thisin Parliament; probably out 
of misplaced tenderness for the relations of the parties ; possibly, 
too, from fear of hurting the character of a seminary so cherished 
by the higher classes. The parties were very young, it is said 
—they were under sixteen. But have we not seen boys of four- 
teen tried, nay, capitally convicted; boys of fifteen and sixteen 
hanged ? And though many disapprove of the extent of such 
punishments, who ever dreamt that those offenders should have 
one without any penalty, or even trial at all? Suppose two 
ys in humble life had so fought, and one had fallen ; does any 
man living doubt that the survivor, against whom the Coronei’s 
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jury had found a verdict of felony, would have been tried, cons 
victed, and punished ? Have we not, therefore, a right to say, in 
this instance, that there was one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor. But if there had been a public prosecutor, he 
would not have dared to desert his duty to the country and the 
profession he belonged to. On him the love of great schools 
would have made no impression; Ais ear would have been deaf 
to the entreaties of friends; Ae would have felt none of the de- 
licacies of individuals towards the family of those who had kill- 
ed their relation; to him the law of honour would have been a 
dead letter ; and therefore, the law of the land would have been 
saved by him from the scandalous outrage committed upon it, 
almost without observation; it would have been spared the 
charge, now no longer a metaphor or a declamation, that it 
shows an aspect of complacency to the rich, and of frowns to 
the poor, 

These cases may be supposed but rare; if indeed they were 
frequent, the people would not bear it; at least we trust they 
would not. But the defeating of criminal justice, for want of 
the responsible officer we are treating of, is frequent enough; it 
is, in short, as frequent as there is any motive to frustrate the 
ends of justice; that is, as often as any rich man would escape 
from punishment, or any indolent or misjudging person would 
shrink from the task of prosecuting. 

It is not above three years since a wealthy man, in one of 
our principal ports, committed a forgery, under a temporary 
embarrassment. He was detected, and imprisoned ; the pro- 
per party was bound over to prosecute him; the case came on; 
nobody appeared ; the recognizances were estreated, of course; 
and the wealthy felon walked forth to his bankers, and drew a 
check to pay the forfeiting party’s expenses! Could this scan; 
dal possibly have happened, had there been an officer of the law 
answerable for its due execution? Or can we say that the 
Crown does see the law executed, as long as these scenes are 
enacted? Or can the Crown execute it without such an officer? 
Or can we allege, with the least regard to truth, that the law 
is one and the same to all conditions of persons, while such de- 
fects exist ? , 

Again, how many offences are unpunished, nay, passed over in 
silence, from the unwillingness of parties to come forward and 
prosecute? Humanity misplaced in some; peculiar notions of 
criminal jurisprudence in others (notions possibly right in theme 
selves, but repugnant to the law of the land, which, if wrong, 
¥hould be amended, and as long as it remains unaltered vhoutl 
be executed); mere laziness in many; in almost all, dislike of 
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expense and risk ; operate not merely to keep back prosecutors, 
but to stifle accusations. A man who has been injured, says 
nothing of it, for fear of being obliged to prosecute; or one 
who suspects he has been injured, rests in half ignorance, to 
avoid discovering guilt which he might be forced to see punish- 
ed, It is well known, that one of the principal arguments urg- 
ed for relaxing the absurd rigour of the penal code, was its 
tendency to deter prosecutors from doing their duty to the pub- 
lic, an argument of undeniable weight, nay, wholly unanswer- 
able, as the law now stands respecting prosecutors. Yet, 
strange to tell, the very persons who most stoutly resisted the 
relaxation of the penal ‘code, and who could at once have met 
this topic, by consigning its execution to a public prosecutor, 
not only never dreamt of such a change, but would probably 
urge their favourite arguments of ancient wisdom, § established 
‘ order of things,’ and ‘dangercus novelties,’ against the very 
amendment which would answer the principal reasons for re- 
pealing the severe penalties they so strenuously defend. It will 
not for a moment be supposed that we are seckihg the means of 
supporting that severity. If the argument against it, drawn 
from its tendency to prevent prosecutions, were removed, there 
would still remain reason enough for rejecting it, in the dif- 
ficulty of getting juries to convict, and the public to go along 
with the sentence. But the argument in question arises from 
auother defect in the system, which may be remedied; while 
the other reasons are wholly incapable of being removed. 
These, therefore, are the true grounds on which to oppose the 
rigour of the penal code; ¢hat is one not founded in the nature 
of the thing, and capable ef being obviated without any reform 
of the abuse itself. 

We trust that enough has been said to expose the imperfec- 
tions of the system which our Southern neighbours deem the 
very standard ‘of excellence, in one, and that not the least i impor- 
tant of its branches; the mainspring which puts the whole ma- 
chine of criminal administration in motion. If any further ar- 
gument were desired, it might well be found in the evils, hardly 
less than the one now described, resulting from the expedients 
resorted to for alleviating its pressure. We shall, for the pre- 
sent, only allude to the contrivance, alike clumsy and liable to 

reat abuse, of associations for prosecuting felons, to which has 
fately been added in London an association for protecting trade 
from swindlers. The oppression often exercised by the tormer, 
their liability to be made the cover for jobs, or the engine of 
extirpating poachers, or the means of harassing poor men, in 
all cases their tendency to defeat the ends of justice by tarnish- 
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ing the purity of juries, need not be illustrated by either com- 
ments or instances. The injustice which may be wrought by 
the latter, we can best exemplify by stating, that it confines its 
operations to distributing printed circulars, in effect denouncing 
certain individuals as swindlers, who are named in a way appa- 
rently harmless, but, by a secret understanding, known to imply 
that charge. We are aware that this is a most useful society as 
thelaw now stands; and that it has exercised its functions almost 
always with entire correctness, and has seldom committed any 
mistakes; we are aware also that it seeks to give warnings of 
cases not always within the scope of any existing law, and some 
of which no public prosecutor could take up. But what we say is, 
that the law is most defective, if it leaves any one so unprotected 
against frauds as to justify a private tribunal in thus denouncing 
individuals untried and unheard; and it would be far better to 
amend the law, and appoint persons responsible for seeing it 
rigorously enforced; and then to leave individuals exposed to 
some little risk, unavoidable in all large communities. 

We might give as another example of the evils complained 
of, the Society for the Suppression of Vice. Its prosecutions 
for what is called blasphemy, we entirely, and on grounds of a 
religious as well.as political nature, disapprove. A public pro- 
secutor would doubtless not venture to countenance many cases 
of this sort, which it must bring to trial, very possibly before ju- 
ries, themselves members, or connected with members of the pro- 
secuting body. But there is a class of cases, for the prosecution 
of which the whole community is deeply indebted to that Society, 
because they cry aloud for severe punishment, and yet no indi- 
vidual can be expected to stand forward as theif prosecutor— 
we mean the sale of obscene books and pictures. It is the real 
service the Society has constantly rendered in checking the dif- 
fusion of such subtle poison, that makes good men lament the 
harm they occasionally do the cause both of religion and reli- 
ligious liberty: But they render this service only because the 
public officer is wanting who ought to do it, and who would do 
it without any of the evil now mixed with it by the private as- 
sociation. © ‘he other very different body, known by the name 
of the Bridge Street Gang, owed its rise to the same defect in 
the law; but became soon so notorious a job of certain greed 
and profligate speculators, and carried on its operations wit 
such a contempt of all fairness and equality, that it was 
speedily overwhelmed with public reprobation, and perished 
unpitied, though supported by the highest names among the 
aristocracy—in Church and State. 

'. It needs hardly be added, that we are only the advocates of 
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such a change in the English law, as would add the-foffice of 
Public Prosecutor to that of the Grand Jury, as at préseht con- 
stituted. His duty would merely consist in bringing cases, by 
himself or his deputies, before that ancient and constitutional 
tribunal, and in prosecuting them after the bills should be found. 
The incréase of patronage thus occasioned would doubtless be 
a serious evil, but there might be means of checking its effects ; 
and one very obvious net-of, if it could not be termed a dimi- 
nution of the mischief, would be found in the relinquishment by 
the crown of the power to file ex officio informations in any case. 
Of this we are quite certain, that the greatest practical benefit 
which could be conferred on the criminal law of England, 
would be the addition of a Public Prosecutor to the Grand Jury, 
under proper restrictions ; as one of the best gifts that our own 
jurisprudence could receive, would be the addition of a Grand 
Jury to our office of Public Prosecutor. 


Art. VII. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, a Novel. From 
the German of GortHE: In*3 volumes 12mo. pp. 1030. 
Edinburgh, 1824. 


r[stne are few things that at-first sight appear more capricious 


and unaccountable, than the diversities of National Taste; 
and yet there are not many; that,’ to.a certain extent at least, 
admit of a clearer explanation. They form evidently a section 
in the great chapter of National Character; and, proceeding on 
the assumption, that human nature is everywhere fundamental- 
ly the same, it is not perhaps very difficult to indicate, in a ge- 
neral way, the circumstances which have distinguished it into so 
many local varieties. 

These may be divided into two great classes,—the one ém- 
bracing all that relates to the newness or antiquity of the society 
to which they belong, or, in other words, to the stage which 
any particular nation has attained in that great progress’ from 
rudeness to refinement, in which all are engaged ;—the other 
comprehending what may be termed the accidental causes by 
which the character and condition of communities; may be af- 
fected ; such as their government, their relative position as to 

wer and civilization to neighbouring countries, their prevail- 
ing occupations, determined in some degree by the capabilities 
of their soil and climate, and more than all perhaps, as to the 
question of Taste, the still more accidental circumstance of the 
character of their first models of excellence, or the kind of me- 
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rit by which their admiration and national vanity had first been 
excited. 

It is needless to illustrate these obvious sources of peculiarity 
at any considerable length. It is not more certain, that all pri- 
mitive communities proceed to civilization by nearly the same 
stages, than that the progress of taste is marked by correspond- 
ing gradations, and may, in most cases, be distinguished into 
periods, the order and succession of which is nearly as uniform 
and determined. If tribes of savage men always proceed, under 
ordinary circumstances, from the occupation of hunting to that 
of pasturage—from that to agriculture, and from that to com- 
merce and manufactures, the sequence is scarcely less invariable 
in the history of letters and art. In the former, verse is uni- 
formly antecedent to prose—marvellous legends to correct his- 
tory—exaggerated sentiments to just representations of nature, 
Invention, in short, regularly comes before judgment, warmth 
of feeling before correct reasoning—and splendid declamation 
and broad humour before delicate simplicity or refined wit. 


In the arts again, the progress is strictly analogous—from mere, 


monstrosity to ostentatious displays of labour and design, first 
in massive formality, and next in fantastical minuteness, variety, 
and flutter of parts;—and then, through the gradations of 
startling contrasts and overwrought expression, to the repose 
and simplicity of graceful nature. 

‘These considerations alone explain much of that contrariety 
of taste by which different nations are distinguished. They 
not only start in the great career of improvement at different 
times, but they advance in it with different velocities—some 
lingering longer in one stage than another—some obstructed 
al some helped forward, by circumstances operating on them 
from within or from without. It is the unavoidable conse- 
quence, however, of their being in any one particular position, 
that they will judge of their own productions and those of their 
neighbours, according to that standard of taste which belongs to 
the place they then hold in this great circle;—and that a whole 
people will look on their neighbours with wonder and scorn, 
for admiring what their own grandfathers looked on with equal 
admiration,—while they themselves are scorned and vilified 
in return, for tastes which will infallibly be adopted by the 
grandchildren of those who despise them. 

What we have termed the accidental causes of great differ; 
ences in beings of the same nature, do not of course admit of 
quite so simple an exposition. But it is not in reality more 
difficult to prove their existence and explain their operation, 
Where great and degrading despotisms have been early esta- 
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blished, either by the aid of superstition or of mere force, as in 
most of the states of Asia, or where small tribes of mixed des- 
cent Have been engaged in perpetual contention for freedom 
and superiority, as in ancient Greece—where the ambition and 
faculties of individuals have been chained up by the institution 
of castes and indelible separations, as in India and Egypt, or 
wheré all men practise all occupations and aspire to all honours, 

as in Germany or Britain,—where the sole occupation of the 
people has been war, as in infant Rome, or where a vast 
pacific population has been for ages inured to mechanical 
drudgery, as in China—it is needless to say, that very opposite 
notions of what conduces to delight and amusement must neces- 
sarily prevail; and that the Taste of the nation must be affected 
both by the sentiments which it has been taught to cultivate, 
and the capacities it has been led to unfold. 

The influence of early models, however, is perhaps 
the most considerable of any; and may be easily enough 
understood. When men have been accustomed to any 
particular kind of excellence, they naturally become good 
judges of it, and account certain considerable degrees of it 
indispensable,—while they are comparatively blind to the me- 
rit of other good qualities to which they had been less habi- 
tuated, and ‘are neither offended by their absence, nor at all 
skilful in their estimation. Thus those nations who, like the 
English and Dutch, have been long accustomed to great clean- 
liness and order in their persons and dwellings, naturally look 
with admiration on the higher displays of those qualities, and 
are proportionally disgusted by their neglect; while they are 
apt to undervalue mere pomp and stateliness, when destitute of 
these recommendations: And thus also the Italians and Sici- 
lians, bred in the midst of dirt and magnificence, are curiously 
alive to the beauties of architecture and sculpture, and make 
but little account of the more homely comforts which are so 
highly prized by the others. In the same way, if a few of the 
first successful adventurers in art should have excelled in any 
particular qualities, the taste of their nation will naturally be 
moulded on that standard—will regard those qualities almost 
exclusively as entitled to admiration, and will not only consi- 
der the want of them as fatal to all pretensions to excellence, but 
will unduly despise and undervalue other qualities, in themselves 
not less valuable, but with which their national models had not 
happened to make them timeously familiar. If, for example, 
the first popular writers in any country should have distin- 
guished themselves by a pompous and severe regularity, and a 
certain elaborate simplicity of design and execution, it will na- 
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turally follow, that the national taste will not only become criti- 
cal and rigorous as to those particulars, but will be propor- 
tionally deadened to the merit of vivacity, nature and inven- 
tion, when combined with irregularity, homeliness, or confu- 
sion. While, if the great patriarchs of letters had excelled in 
variety and rapidity of invention, and boldness and truth of 
sentiment, though poured out with considerable disorder and 
incongruity of manner, these qualities would quickly come to 
be the national criterion of merit, and the correctness and de- 
corum of the other school be despised, as mere recipes for mo- 
notony and tameness. 

These, we think, are the plain and certain effects of thé peculiar 
character of the first great popular writers of all countries. But 
still we do not conceive that they depend altogether on any thing 
so purely accidental as the temperament or early history of a few 
individuals. No doubt thenational tasteof France and of England 
would at this moment have been different, had Shakespeare been 
a Frenchman, and Boileau and Racine written in English. But 
then, wedo not think that Shakespeare could have been a French- 
man; and we conceive that his character, and that of other ori- 
ginal writers, though no doubt to be considered on the whole 
as casual, must yet have been modified to a great extent by the 
circumstances of the countries in which they were bred. It is 
plain that no original force of genius could have enabled Shake- 


speare to write as he has done, if he had been born and bred 
among the Chinese or the Peruvians. Neither do we think 
that he could have done so, in any other —z but England— 


free, sociable, discursive, reformed, familiar Kngland—whose 
motley and mingling population not only presented ‘ every 
‘ change of many-coloured life’ to his eye, but taught and per- 
mitted every class, from the highest to the lowest, to know and 
to estimate the feelings and the habits of all the others—and thus 
enabled the gifted observer not only to deduce the true charac- 
ter of human nature from this infinite variety of experiments 
and examples, but to speak, to the sense and the hearts of each, 
with that truly universal tongue, which every one feels to be 
peculiar, and all enjoy as common. 

We have said enough however, or rather too much, on these 
general views of the subject —which in truth is sufficiently clear 
in those extreme cases, where the contrariety is great and univer- 
sal, and is only perplexing when there is a pretty general confor- 
mity both in the causes which influence taste and in the results. 
Thus, we are notat all surprised tofind the taste of the Japaneseor 
the Iroquois very different from our own—and have no difficulty 
in both admitting that our human nature and human capacities 
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are substantially the same, and of referring this discrepancy 
to the contrast that exists in the whole state of society, and the 
knowledge, and the opposite qualities of the objects to which we 
have been respectively accustomed to give our admiration. 
That nations living in times or places altogether remote, should 
disagree in taste, as in every thing else, seems to us quite natural. 
They are only the nearer cases that puzzle. And, that great 
European countries, peopled by the same mixed races, edu- 
cated in the admiration of the same classical models—venerating 
the same remains of antiquity—engaged substantially in the 
same occupations—communicating every day, on business, 
letters and society—bound up in short in one great common- 
wealth, as against the inferior and barbarous parts of the world, 
should yet differ so widely—not only as to the comparative 
excellence of their respective productions, but as to the 
constituents of excellence in all works of genius or skill, 
does indeed sound like a paradox, the solution of which every 
one mav not be able to deduce from the preceding observa- 
tions. 

The great practical equation on which we in this country 
have been hitherto most frequently employed, has been between 
our own standard of taste and that which is recognised among 
our neighbours of France :—And certainly, though feelings of 
rivalry have somewhat aggravated its apparent, beyond its real 
amount, ¢here is a great and substantial difference to be ac- 
counted for, in the way we have suggested—or in some other 
way. Stating that difference as generally as possible, we would 
say, that the French, compared with ourselves, are more sensi- 
tive to faults, and less transported with beauties—more ena- 
moured of art, and less indalgent to nature—more charmed 
with overcoming difficulties, than with that power which makes 
us unconscious of their existence—more averse to strong emo- 
tions, or at least less covetous of them in their intensity—more 
students of Taste, in short, than adorers of Genius—and far 
more disposed than any other people, except perhaps the Chi- 
nese, to circumscribe the rules of Taste to such as they them- 
selves have been able to practise, and to limit the legitimate 
empire of Genius to the provinces they have explored. There 
has been a good deal of discussion of late years, in the face of 
literary Europe, on these debatable grounds; and we cannot 
but think that the result has been favourable, on the whole, to 
the English, and that the French have been compelled to recede 
considerably from many of their exclusive pretensions—a result 
which we are inclined to ascribe, less to the arguments of our 
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Wative champions, thanito those cirétimstanécs in the recent histor 
of Europe; which have compelled our ingenious neighbours to 
mingle more than they had ever done before with the surround- 
We nations—and thus to become Wetter acquainted with the di- 
ter-ified forms which genius and talent may assume. 

But while we ate thus {ai rly in the way of settling our differ- 
énces with France, we sre little more-than beginning them, we 
fear, with Gerriany; snd ‘the perusal of the extraordinary vo- 
tomes before us, which has suggested all the preceding reflec- 
tions, his given us, at thé same time, an impression of such ia- 
dical, and ‘apparently irreconcileable disagreement as to princi- 
ples, as we can scarcély hope either to remove by our réason- 
ings, or even very satisfactorily to account for by our sugges- 
[ao 

‘ ‘This is allowed, by the general consent of all Germany, to 
be the very greatest ‘work of their very greatest writer. The 
most original, the most variéd and inventive,—the most charac- 
teristic, in short, of the author, and of his country.’ We re- 
ceive it as such accordingly, with implicit faith and suitable re- 
spect ; and have per tised it in consequence with very great at. 
tention and no common curiosity. We have perused it, in- 
deed, only in the translation of which we have prefixed the 
title: But it is a translation by a professed admirer, and by one 
who is proved by his Preface to be a person of talents, and by 
every part of the work to be no ofdinaty master, at Ieast of 
oné of the languages with which he-has to deal. We nécd 
scarcely say, that we profess to jude of the work only accord- 
ding to our own principles‘ of judgment and habits of feeling; 
and, meaning nothing lessthan to dictite to the readers or the 
critics of Germany what they shobld think of their own favour- 
ite authors, propose only to let them know, in all plainness and 
modesty, what we, and we really believe most of our country- 
men, actually think of this chef d’euvre of Teutonic genius. 

We must sty, then, at orice, that we ‘cannot chter’ into the 
spirit “of this’ German idolatry ; por at all comprehend upon 
what prounds the work before us could evér be considered as 
an admirable,’ or even'a e6inmendable performance. To‘ ns it 
certainly appears, after the most deliberate consideration, to bé 
eminently absurd, piuétile, incongruous, vulgar, and’ affected ; 
sand, though redeemed by consideratile powers of invention, 
arid. some traits of vivacity, to be so far from perfection, as to 
be, almost from bevinning to end, oné flagrant offence against 
every principle of “taste, “and every just “pule of composition. 
Phough indicating, ih many places, a mind capable both ‘of -a- 
cute and profound reflection, it is full of mere silliness and 
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childish affectation ;—and though evidently the work of oné 
who had seen and observed much, it is throughout altogether un- 
natural, and not so properly improbable, as affectedly fantastic 
and absurd—kept, as it were, studiously aloof from general.or. 
ordinary nature—never once bringing us into contact with real 
life or genuine character-—and, where not occupied with the pro- 
fessional squabbles, paltry jargon, and scenical profligacy of 
strolling players, tumblers, and mummers (which may be said 
to form its staple), is conversant only with incomprehensible 
mystics and vulgar men of whim, with whom, if it were at 
all possible to understand them, it would be a baseness to be 
acquainted. Every thing, and every body we meet with, is.a 
riddle and an oddity ; and though the tissue of the story is suf- 
ficiently coarse, and the manners and sentiments infected with 
a strong tinge of vulgarity, it is all kept in the air, like a piece 
of machinery at the minor theatres, and never allowed to . 
touch the solid ground, or to give an impression of reality, by 
the disclosure of known or living features. In the midst of all 
this, however, there are, every now and then, outbreakings of 
a fine speculation, and gleams of a warm and sprightly ima- 
gination—an occasional wild and exotic glow of fancy and poe- 
try—a vigorous heaping up of incidents, and touches of bright 
and powerful description. 

. It is not very easy certainly to account for these incongruities, 
or to suggest an intelligible theory for so strange a practice. 
But in so far as we can guess, these peculiarities of German 
taste are to be referred, in part, to the comparative newness of 
original composition among that ingenious people, and to the 
state of European literature when they first ventured on the 
experiment—and in part to the state of society in that great 
country itself, and the comparatively humble condition of the 
greater part of those who write, or to whom writing is there ad- 
dressed. 

The Germans, though undoubtedly an imaginative and even 
enthusiastic race, had neglected their native literature for two 
hundred years—and were chiefly known for their learning and 
industry. They wrote huge Latin treatises on Law and Theolo- 
gy—and put forth bulky editions, and great tomes of annotations 
on the classics. At last, however, they grew tired of being re- 
spected as the learned drudges of Europe, and reproached with 
their consonants and commentators; and determined, abaug 
fifty years ago, to show what metal they were made of, and to 
give the world a taste of their quality, as men of genius and in- 
vention. In this attempt the first thing to be. attended to wag 
at all events to avoid the imputation of being scholastic imita- 
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tors of the classics. That would have smelt too much, they 
thought, of the old shop; and in order to prove their claims 
to originality, it was ‘necessary to go a little into the op- 
posite extreme,—to venture on something decidedly modern, 
and to show at once their independence on their old mas- 
ters, and their superiority to the pedantic rules of antiquity. 
With this view some of them betook themselves to the French 
models—set seriously to study how to be gay—apprendre a étre 
vif—and composed a variety of petites pieces, and novels of 
polite gallantry, in a style—of which we shall at present say no- 


thing. This manner, however, ran too much counter to the - 


neral character of the nation to be very much follewed—and 
undoubtedly the greater and better part of their writers turned 
rather to us, for hints and lessons to guide them in their ambi- 
tious career. ‘There was a greater affinity in the temper and 
- genius of the two nations—and our great authors were indis- 
putably at once more original and less classical than those of 
France. England, however, we are sorry to say, could furnish 
abundance of bad as well as good models—and even the best 
were perilous enough for rash imitators. As it happened, how- 
ever, the worst were most generally solocted-vand the worst 
parts of the good. Shakespeare was admired—but more for his 
flights of fancy, his daring improprieties, his trespasses on the 
borders of absurdity, than for the infinite sagacity and rectify- 
mg good sense by which he redeemed those extravagancies, or 
even the profound tenderness and simple pathos which alternat- 
ed with the lofty soaring or dazzling imagery of his style. Alto- 
er, however, Shakespeare was beyond their rivalry; and 
though Schiller has dared, and not ingloriously, to anlete his 
miracles, it was plainly to other merits and other rivalries that the 
body of his ingenious countrymen aspired. The ostentatious 
absurdity—the affected oddity—the pert familiarity—the bro- 
ken style, and exaggerated sentiment of Tristram Shandy—the 
mawkish morality, dawdling details, and interminable agonies 
of Richardson—the vulgar adventures, and homely, though, at 
the same time, fantastical speculations of John Buncle and 
others of his forgotten class, found far more favour in their eyes. 
They were original, startling, unclassical, and puzzling. They 


excited curiosity by not being altogether intelligible—effectually 
excluded er by the rapidity and violence of their transi- 


tions, and promised to rouse the most torpid sensibility, by the vio- 
lence and perseverance with which they thundered at the heart. 
They were the very things, accordingly, which the German 
originals were in search of ;—and they were not slow, therefore, 
in adopting and improving on them. In order to make them 
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thoroughly their own, they had only to exaggerate their pe- 
culiarities—to mix up with them a certain allowance of their 
old visionary philosophy, misty metaphysics, and superstitious 
visions—and to introduce a few crazy sententious theorists, to 
sprinkle over the whole a seasoning of rash speculation on mo- 
rality and the fine arts. 

The style was also to be relieved by a variety of odd compari- 
sons and unaccountable similes—borrowed, for the most part, 
from low and revolting objects, and, all the better, if-they did 
not exactly fit the subject, or even introduced new perplexity 
into that which they professed to illustrate. 

This goes far, we think, to explain the absurdity, incongruity, 
and affectation of the works of which we are speaking. But 
there is yet another distinguishing quality for which we have 
not accounted—and that is a peculiar kind of Vulgarity which 
pervades‘all their varieties, and constitutes, perhaps, their most 
repulsive characteristic. We do not know very well how to 
describe this unfortunate peculiarity, except by saying that it is 
the vulgarity of pacific, comfortable Burghers, occupied with 
stuffing, cooking, and providing for their coarse personal accom- 
modations. ‘There certainly never were any men of genius who 
condescended to attend so minutely to the non-naturals of their 
heroes and heroines as the noyellists of modern Germany. Their 
works smell, as it were, of groceries—of brown s filled with 


greasy cakes and slices of bacon,—and fryings in frowzy back 
parlours. All the interesting recollections of childhood turn on 
remembered tidbits and plunderings of savoury store-rooms. In 
the midst of their most passionate scenes there is always a serious 
and affectionate notice of the substantial pleasures: of eating and 
drinking, The raptures of a téte-a-téte are not —- with- 


out a bottle of nice wine and a ‘trim collation.’ eir very 
sages deliver their oracles over a glass of punch; and the en- 
chanted lover finds new apologies for his idolatry in taking «a 
survey of his mistress’s ‘ combs, soap, and towels, with the 
traces of their use.’ ‘These baser necessities of our nature, in 
short, which all other writers who have aimed at raising the 
imagination or touching the heart have kept studiously out-of 
view, are ostentatiously brought forward, and fondly dwelt on 
by the pathetic authors of Germany. 

We really cannot well account for this extraordinary taste. 
But we suspect it is owing to the importance that is really attached 
to those solid comforts and supplies of necessaries, by the great- 
er part of the readers and writers of that country. Though 
there is a great deal of freedom in Germany, it operates: less 
by raising the mass of the ~~ to a potential equality with 
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the nobles, than by securing to them their inferior and plebeian 
privileges ; and’ consists rather in the immunities of their incor- 
porated tradesmen, which may enable them to become rich as 
such, than in any general participation of national rights, by 
which they may aspire to dignity and elegance, as well as opu- 
lence and comfort. Now, the writers, as well as the readers in 
that country, belong almost entirely to the plebeian and vulgar 
class. Their learned men are almost all wofully poor and de- 
oo and the comfortable burghers, who buy entertaining 

ks by the thousand at the Frankfort fair, probably agree 
with their authors in nothing so much as the vole they set on 
those homely comforts to which their ambition is mutually li- 
mited by their condition ; and enter into no part of them so 
heartily as those which set forth their paramount and continual 
importance. 

t is time, however, that we should proceed to give some 
more particular account of the work which has given occasion 
to all these observations. Nor indeed have we anything more 
of a general nature to premise, except that we really cannot 
join in the censure which we have found so generally bestowed 
on it for its alleged grossness and immorality. It is coarse, cér- 
tainly, in its examples, and by no means very rigorous in its 
ethical precepts. But it is not worse in those respects than 
many works on which we pride ourselves at hone—'Tom Jones, 
for example, or Roderick Random. There are passages, no 
doubt, that would shock a delicate young lady ; but to the bulk 
of male readers, for whom we suppose it was chiefly intend- 
ed, we do not apprehend that it will either do any great harm, 
or give any great offence. 

ithelm Meister is the son of a plodding merchant, in one 
ofthe middling towns of Germany, who, before he is out of his 
apprenticeship, takes a passion for play-going; which he very 
naturally follows up by engaging in an intrigue with a little pert 
actress, who performed young officérs and other male parts 
with great success. The book opens with a supper at her 
lodgings ; where he tells her a long silly story of his passion 
for puppet-shows in his childhood—how he stole a set of 
puppets out of a pantry of his mother’s, into’ which he had 
slipped to filch sugar-plums—how he fitted up a puppet- 
show of his own, in a garret of his father’s house, and enacted 
David and Goliah, to the wonder and delight of the whole fa- 
mily, and various complaisant neighbours, who condescended 
to enact audience—how a half-pay lieutenant assisted him 
in painting the figures and nailing up the boards—and how 
out of all this arose his early taste for playhouses and actresses. 
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This goodly stuff extends through fifty mortal pages—all se- 
rious, solemn and silly, far beyond the pitch of the worst gilt 
thing ever published by Mr Newberry. As this is one of the 
most characteristic parts of the work, we must verify the ac- 
count we have ventured to give of it by a few extracts. Wil- 
helm is describing the dress of the prophet Samuel in his 
Punch’s Opera of Goliah, and telling ‘ how the taffeta of the 
‘ cassock had been taken from a gown of his grandmother’s,’ 
when a noise is heard in the street, and the old maid Barbara 
informs them that 

‘ The disturbance arose from a set of jolly companions, who were 
just then sallying out of the Italian Tayern, hard by, where they had 
been busy discussing frash oysters, a cargo of which had just arrived, 
and by no means sparing their champaign. ‘ Pity,” Mariana said, 
“ that we did not think of it in time; we might have had some enter- 
tainment to ourselves,” “ It is not yet too late,” said Withelm, giving 
Barbara a louis d’or : *‘ get us what we want ; then come and take a 
share with us.” The old dame made speedy work ; ere long a trimly- 
covered table, with a neat collation, stood before the loyers. They 
made Barbara sit with them ; they ate and drank, and enjoyed them- 
selves. On such occasions, there is never want of enough to say. 
Mariana soon took up little Jonathan again, and the old dame 
turned the conversation upon Wilhelm’s favourite topic. ‘ You were 
telling us,” she said, “ about the first exhibition of a puppet-show on 
Christmas-eve: I remember you were interrupted, just as the ballet 
was going to begin,” ‘ I assure you,” said Wilhelm, “ it went off 
quite well, And certainly the strange caperings of these Moors and 
Mooresses, these shepherds and shepherdesses, these dwarfs and 
dwarfesses, will never gltogether leaye my recollection while I liye.” ? 
&¢. &c, 

ye spare our readers some dozen pages of doll-dressing 
and joinery, and come to the following choice passage. 
_ *“ In well adjusted and regulated houses, ”’ continued Wilhelm, 
“ children have a feeling not unlike what I conceive rats and mice 
to have ; they keep a sharp eye on all crevices and holes, where they 
may come at any forbidden dainty ; they enjoy it also with a fearful, 
stolen satisfaction, which forms no small part of the happiness of 
childhood. More than any other of the young ones, I was in the 
habit ef looking out attentively to see if I could notice any cupboard 
left open, or key standing in its lock. ‘The more reverence I bore in 
my heart'for those closed doors, on the outside of which I had to 
pass by for weeks and months, catching only a furtive glance when 
our mother now and then opened the consecrated place to take some- 
thing from it,—the quicker was I to make use of any opportunities 
which the forgetfulness of our housekeepers at times afforded me. 
Among all the doors, that of the store-roum was, of course, the one I 
watched most narrowly. Few of the joyful anticipations in life can 
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equal the feeling which I used to have, when my mother happened to 
call me, that I might belp her to carry out any thing, after which I 
might pick up a few dried plums, either with her kind permission, or 
by help of my own dexterity. . The accumulated treasures of this 
chamber took hold of my imagination by their magnitude ; the very 
fragrance exhaled by so multifarious a collection of sweet-smelling 
spices produced such a craving effect on me, that I never failed, when 
passing near, to linger for a little, and regale myself at least on the 
unbolted atmosphere. At length, one Sunday morning, my mother, 
being hurried by the ringing of the church-bells, forgot to take this 
recious key with her on shutting the door, and went away leaving 
all the house in a deep sabbath stillness. No sooner had I marked 
this oyersight, than gliding softly once or twice to and from the 
place, I at last approached very gingerly, opened the door, and felt 
myself, after a single step, in immediate contact with these manifold 
and long-wished-for means of happiness. 1 glanced over glasses, 
chests and bags, and drawers and boxes, with a quick and doubtful eye, 
considering what I ought to take ; turned finally to my dear withered 
plums, provided myself also with a few dried apples, and completed 
the forage with an orange-chip. | was quietly retreating with my 
plunder, when some little chests, lying piled over one another, 
caught my attention ; the more so, as I noticed a wire, with hooks 
at the end of it, sticking through the joint of the lid in one of them. 
Full of eager hopes, I opened this singular package; and judge of 
my emotions, when I found my glad world of heroes all sleeping safe 
within! I meant to pick out the topmost, and, having examined 
them, to pull up those below ; but in this attempt, the wires got very 
soon entangled, and I fell into a fright and flutter, more particularly 
as the cook just then began making some stir in the kitchen, which lay 
close by ; 80 that I had nothing for it but to squeeze the whole to- 
gether, the best way I could, and to shut the chest, having stolen 
‘from it nothing but a little written book, which happened to be 
lying above, and contained the whole drama of Goliath and David. 
With this booty I made good my retreat into the garret.”’ pp. 
20-22. ' 
This, we suppose, will be received as a sufficient specimen 
.of the true German taste for comfits, cooking, and cockering. 
If any one should wish for a sample of pure childishness, or 
mere folly, there are pages on pages like the following, _ 
© It was natural that the operas, with their manifold adventures 
and vicissitudes, should attract me more than any thing beside. In 
these compositions, I found stormy seas; gods descending in chariots 
of cloud ; and, what most of all delighted me, abundance of thunder 
and lightning. I did my best with pasteboard, paint, and paper : 
I could make night very prettily ; my lightning was fearful to be- 
hold ; only my thunder did not always prosper, which however was 
of less importance. In operas, moreover, I found frequent oppor- 
tunities of introducing my David and Goliath; persons whom the re- 
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. gular drama would hardly admit. Daily I felt more attachment for 
the hampered spot where I enjoyed so many pleasures; and, I must 
confess, the fragrance which the puppets had acquired from the store- 
room added not a little to my satisfaction. 

. * “ The decorations of my theatre were now in a tolerable state of 
completeness. I had always had the knack of drawing with com- 
passes, and clipping pasteboard, and colouring figures ; and here it 
served me in good stead. But the more sorry was I, on the other 
-hand, when, as frequently happened, my stock of actors would not 
suffice for representing great affairs.—My sisters, dressing and un- 
dressing their dolls, awoke in me the project of furnishing my 
heroes by and by with garments, which might also be put off and on. 
Accordingly, I slit the scraps of cloth from off their bodies; tacked 
the fragments together as well as possible ; saved a particle of money 
to buy new ribbons and lace; begged many a rag of taffeta; and so 
formed, by degrees, a full theatrical wardrobe, in which hoop-petti- 
coats for the ladies were especially remembered.—My troop was 
now fairly provided with dresses for the most important piece, and 
you might have expected that henceforth one exhibition would fol- 
low close upon the heels of another, But it happened with me, as 
it often happens with children; they embrace wide plans, make 
mighty preparations, then a few trials, and the whole undertaken is 
abandoned. I was guilty of this fault.”’ &c. &c. 

But we must get on with our story. While he is lulling his 
‘little actress to sleep by these edifying discourses, and project- 
ing to go on the stage along with her, our mercantile hero is 
suddenly sent off by bis father, to collect debts from their coun- 
a customers. The ingenious author, however, cannot pos- 
sibly let him go, without presenting his readers with an elabo- 
rate character of the worthy old trader and his partner. Old 
Meister, it seems, had 
‘ A peculiar inclination for magnificence, for whatever catches the 
eye and possesses at the same time real worth and durability. In his 
house, he would have all things solid and massive ; his stores must be 
copious and rich, all his plate must be heavy, the furniture of his 
table must be costly. On the other hand, his guests were seldom 
_ invited ; for every dinner was a festival, which, both for its expense 
and for its inconvenience, could not often be repeated. The econo- 
my of his house went on at a settled uniform rate, and every thing. 
that moved or had a place in it was just what yielded no one any real 
enjoyment. 

* The elder Werner, in his dark and hampered house, led 
quite another sort of life. The business of the day, in his narrow 
counting-rom, at his ancient desk, once done, Werner liked to eat well, 
and if possible to drink better. Nor could he fully enjoy good things 
in solitude ; with his family he must,always see at table, his frie 
and any stranger that had the slightest connexion with his house. 
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His chairs were of unknown age and antic fashion, but he daily in- 
vited some to. sit on them... The dainty victuals arrested the attention 
of his guests, and none remarked that they were served up in com- 
mon ware. His cellar held no great stock of wine ; but the emptied 
niches were usually filled by more of a superior sort.’ pp. 56, 57. 

‘This must be admitted not to be the very best exemplifica- 
tion.of the style noble. Nor is the outfit of the hero himself 
described in a vein more lofty. 

‘‘ He must prepare,” said. Meister, “‘ and set forth as soon as 
possible. Where shall we get a horse for him to suit this business? 
—We shall not seek far. - The shopkeeper in H » who owes ts 
somewhat, but is withal a good man, has offered me a horse instead 
of payment. My son knows it, and tells me it is:a serviceable 
beast. He may fetch it himself; let him go with the diligence; 
the day after to-morrow be is back again betimes; we have his 
saddindege and letters made ready in the meantime; he can set out 
Monday morning.” 

The following passage, however, is a fairer sample of the 
average merit of the work; and exhibits some traits of vivacity 
and eloquence, debased by that affectation of singularity, and 
that predominating and characteristic vulgarity, of which we 
have already said so much. He is describing his hero’s hours 
of fascination, in the playhouse, and elsewhere. 

* For hours he would stand by the sooty light-frame, inhaling the 
vapour of tallow lamps, looking out at his mistress; and when she 
returned and cast a kindly glance upon him, he could feel himself 
lost in ecstacy, and, fhough close upon laths and bare spars, he seem- 
ed transported into paradise. The stuffed bunches of wool denomi- 
nated lambs, the water-falls of tin, the paper roses, and the one- 
sided huts of straw, awoke in him fair poetic visions of an old pas- 
toral world. Nay, the very dancing girls, ugly as they were when 
geen at hand, did not always inspire him with disgust. They trod the 
same floor with Mariana. So true is it, that love, which alone can 
give'their full charm to rose-bowers, myrtle-groves, and moonshine, 
«an also communicate, even to shavings of wood and paper clip- 
pings, the aspect of animated nature. It is so strong a spice, that 
tasteless, or even nauscous soups, ate by it rendered palatable ! 

*-So potent a spice was certainly required to render tolerable, nay 

. at last agreeable, the state in which he usually found her chamber, 
not tosay herself.—Brought up in a substantial burgher's house, 
cleanliness and order were the element in which he breathed; and 
inheriting as he did a portion of his father's taste for finery, it had 
always been his care, in boyhood, to furbieh up his chamber, which 
he regarded as his little kingdom, in the stateliest fashion. He had 
got. himself a carpet for the middle of his chamber, and a finer one 
for his table. He.had also a white cap, which he wore straight up 
like a turban! and the sleeves of his night-gown he had caused to 
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be cut short, in the mode of the Orientals: “As a reasén for this, lie 
pretended, that long wide sleeves encumbered him in writing. 

‘ In those times, how happy did he think the players, whom he 
saw possessed of so many splendid garments, trappings, and arms; 


.and in the constant practice of a lofty demeanour, the spirit of'which 


seemed to hold up a mirror of whatever, in thé opinions, relations, 
and passions of men, was stateliest and most magnificent. Of a 
piece with this, thought Wilhelm, is also the player's domestic life ; 
a series of dignified transactions and employments, whereof their ap- 
pearance on the stage is but the outmost portion! Like as a mass of 
silver, long simmering about in the purifying furnace, at length gleams 
with a bright and beautiful tinge in the eye of the refiner, and shows 
him, at the same time, that the metal now is cleaned of all foreigh 
mixture. ; = 
‘ Great, accordingly, was his surprise at first, when he found him 
self beside his mistress, and looked down, through the cloud’ that 
environed him, on tables, stools, and floor. The wrecks of @ trah+ 
sient, light, and false decoration lay, like the glittering coat of a 
skinned fish, dispersed in wild disorder. The implements of personal 
cleanliness, combs, soap, towels, with the traces of their use, were 
not concealed. Music, portions of plays and pairs of shoes, washes 
and Italian flowers, pincushions, hair-skewers, rouge-pots and rib 
bons, books and straw-hats; no article despised the neighbourhood 
of another ; all were united by a common element, powder and ‘dust, 
Yet as Wilhelm scarcely noticed in her presence aught except her- 
relf; nay, as all that had belonged to her, that she had touched, was 
dear to him, he came at last to feel, in this chaotic housekeeping, a 
charm which the proud pomp of his_own habitation never had com; 
municated, When, on this hand, he lifted aside her boddige, to.get 
at the harpsichord ; on that, threw her gown upon the bed, that_he 
might find a seat ; when she herself, with careless freedom, did, not 
seek to hide from him many a natural office, which, put of respect, for 
the presence of a second person, is usually concealed ; be felt as if 
by all this he was coming nearer to her every moment, as if the com; 
munion betwixt them was fastening by invisible ties!’ a 
In the midst of all these raptures, and just after he had been 
gallantlyserenading her with the trumpets of a travelling showr 
nian, he detects his frail fair one in. an intrigue with a rival ; 
and falls into the most horrible agonies, the nature and vio- 
lence.of which the ingenious author illustrates. by the following 
very obvious and dignified simile. toe 
* As when by chance, in the preparation of some artificial fire 
works, any part of the composition kindies before its time, and the 
skilfully bored and leaded barrels,—which, arranged, and butning 
after a settled plan, would have painted in the air a magnificent! 
varying series of flaming images,—now hissing and roaring, promis- 
cuously explode with a confuscd and dangerous crash ; so, in ‘Ovit 
hero’s case, did happiness and hope, pleasure and joys, realities and 
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‘dreams, clash together with destructive tumult, all at once in his 
bosom.’ 

He sets off, however, on his journey, and speedily gets intothose 
theatrical connexions, from which he can scarcely be said to es 
cape till the end of the work. Nothing, indeed, can be more ludi- 
crously unnatural than the luck he has in meeting with nothing 
‘but players, and persons connected with playhouses. On his 
very first sally, he falls in with a player who had run away with 
.@ young lady, whom he had captivated from the stage—and has 
scarcely had time to admire the mountain scenery among which 
he was to pass his first evening, when he is surprised to learn 
that.the work-people are about to act a play—the whole pro- 
cess of which is described with as solemn a tediousness as his 
own original puppet-show, In the first town to which he de- 
scends, he meets first with a seducing company of tumblers 
and rope-dancers, reinforced by the oe addition of a 
Strong Man; and in half an hour after makes acquaintance 
with a gay and bewitching damsel—who sends across the street 
to beg a nosegay he has in his hands—and turns out, by the 
happiest accident in the world, to be a strolling actress, wait- 
ing there for the chance of employment. ‘To give our readers 
an idea of the sort of descriptions with which the great writ- 
ers in Germany now electrify their readers, we copy the fol- 
lowing simple and impressive account of the procession of the 
tumbling party. 

‘ Preceded by a drum, the manager advanced on horseback ; he 
was followed by a female dancer mounted on a corresponding hack, 
and holding a child before her, all bedizened with ribbons and span- 
gles. Next came the remainder of the troop on foot ; some of them 
carrying children on their shoulders in dangerous postures, yet smooth- 
ly and lightly ; among these the young, dark, black-haired figure a- 
gain attracted Wilhelm’s notice—Pickleherring ran gaily up and 
down the crowding multitude, distributing his hand-bills with much 

ractical fun; here smacking the lips of a girl, there breeching a 

oy, and awakening generally among the people an invincible desire 
to know more of him.—On the painted flags, the manifold science, 
of the company was visibly delineated. ’ 

The new actress, to whom he is introduced by another of 
the fraternity whom he had-found at his inn, is named Philina; 
and her character is sketched and sustained throughout the 
book with far more talent than could: be expected ftom an 
thing we have hitherto cited. She is gay, forward, graceful, 
false, and good-natured, with a daring and capricious pleasant- 
ry, which, if it often strikes as unnatural, is frequently original 
and effective. Her debut, however, we must say, is in the au- 
thor’s most characteristic manner. 
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¢ She came out from her room in a pair of tight little slippers with 
high heels, to give them welcome. She had thrown a black mantle 
over her, above a white negligee, not indeed superstitiously clean, 
bat which, for that very reason, gave her a more frank and domestia 
air. Her short dress did not hide a pair of the ‘prettiest feet and 
ancles in the world.—** You are welcome,” she cried to Wilhelm, 
“and I thank you for your charming flowers.” She Jed him. into 
her chamber with the one hand, pressing the nosegay to ber breast 
with the other. Being all seated, and got into a pleasant train. of 
general talk, to which she had the art-of giving a delightful turn, 
fn threw a handful: of gingerbread nuts into her lap, and she 
immediately began to eat them.—-“* Look what a child this young gal- 
lant is!” she said: ** He wants to persuade you that I am fond of 
such confectionary ; and it is himself that cannot live without lickin 
his lips over something of the kind.”—‘* Let us confess,” ‘eolien 
Laertes, *‘ that, in this point, as in others, you and I go hand in 
hand. For example,” he continued, “ the weather is delightful to- 
day: what if we should take a drive into the country, and eat our 
dinner at the Mill ?”—I. 143, 144. 

Even at the mill they are fortunate enough to meet with a 
dramatic representation —sdme miners in the neighbourhood 
having, by great good luck, taken it into their heads to set forth 
the utility of their craft in a sort of recitative dispute with some 
unbelieving countrymen, and to sing through a part of Wer- 
ner’s Lectures.on Mineralogy—upon which very natural and 
probable occurrence our apprentice comments, in this incredible 
manner. ; ; 

‘-“ In this little dialogue,” said Wilhelm, when seated at ta: 
ble, “ we have a lively proof how useful the theatre might ‘be to alt 
ranks; what advantage even the State might procure from it, if the 
occupations, —/rades, and undertakings of men were all brought upon 
the stage ; and presented on their praiseworthy side, in that point of 
view in which the State itself should honour and protect them. As 
matters stand, we exhibit only the ridiculous side of men.—Might 
it not be a worthy and pleasing task for a statesman to survey the 
natural and reciprocal influence of all classes on each other, and to 
guide some poet, gifted with sufficient humour, in such labours as 
these? In this way, I am persuaded, many very entertaining, both 
agreeable and useful pieces, might be executed.” 

Such is the true sublime of German speculation ! and it is 
by writing such sheer nonsense as this that men in that coun- 
try acquire the reputation of great genius—and of uniting with 
pleasant inventions the most profound suggestions of political 
wisdom ! Can we’ be wrong in maintaining, after this, that 
there are diversities of national taste that can never be recon- 
ciled, and scarcely ever accounted for ? 

On another day they go in a boat, and agree, by way of pas- 
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time, ‘ to extemporise a Play,’ by each taking an ideal charac- 
ter, and attempting to sustain it—and this, * because it forces 
‘each to strain his fancy and his wit to the uttermost,’ is pro- 
nounced to be a most ‘ comfortable occupation, ’—and is thus 
moralized upon by a reverend clergyman who had joined their 
party, and enacted a country parson with great success. 

* “| think this practice very useful among actors, and even in the 
company of friends and acquaintances. It is the best mode of draw- 
ing men out of themselves, and leading them, by a circuitous path, 
back into themselves again.’ 

Their evening occupation is not less intellectual and drama- 
tic; though it ends, we must own, with rather too much ani- 
mation. "They all meet to read a new play; and 
—‘ between the third and fourth act, the punch arrived, in an ample 
bowl ; and there being much fighting and drinking in the piece it- 
self, nothing was more natural than that, on every such occurrence, 
the company should transport themselves into the situation of the 
heroes, should flourish and strike along with them, and drink long 
life to their favourites among the dramatis persone. 

‘ Each individual of the party was inflamed with the most noble 
fire of national spirit. How it gratified this German company to be 
poetically entertained, according to their own character, on stuff of 
their own manufacture! In particular, the vaults and caverns, the 
ruined castles, the moss and hollow trees ; but above all the noctur- 
nal Gipsy-scenes, and the Secret Tribunal, produced a quite incredi- 
ble effect. 

* Towards the fifth act the approbation became more impetuous 
and louder ; and at last, when the hero actually trampled down his 
oppressor, and the tyrant met hisdoom, the ecstasy increased to 
such a height, that all averred they had never passed such happy 
moments. Melina, whom the liquor bad inspired, was the noisiest ; 
and when the second bowl was empty, and midnight near, Laertes 
swore through thick and thin, that no living mortal was worthy ever 
more to put these glasses to his lips; and, so swearing, he pitched 
his own right over his head, through a winduw-pane, out into the 
street. “The rest followed his example; and notwithstanding the 
protestations of the landlord, who came running in at the noise, the 
punch-bowl itself, never atter this festivity to be polluted by unholy 
drink, was dashed into a thousand shreds. Philina, whose exhilarar 
tion was the least noticed, the other two girls by that time having 
Joid themselves upon the sofy in no very elegant positions, malicious- 
ly encouraged her companions in their tumult. 

* Meanwhile the town-ruard had arrived, and were demanding ad- 
mission to the house. Wilhelm, much heated by his reading, though 
he had drank but little, had enough to do with the landlord's help to 
content these people by money and good words, and afterwards to 
get the various members of his party. sent home in that unscemly 
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Most of our readers probably think they haye had enough 
of this goodly matter. But we cannot spare them a taste of 
the manner of courtship and flirtation that prevailed among 
these merry people. Philina one day made a garland of flow- 
ers for her own hair—and then another, which she placed on 
the brows of our hero. 

* « And I; it appears, must go empty!” said Laertes.—‘* Not by 
any means; you shall not have reason to complain, ” replied’ Philina, 
taking off the garland from her own head, and putting it on his.— 
“ If we were rivals,” said Laertes, “‘ we might now dispute very 
warmly which of us stood higher in thy favour.”—“ And the more 
fools you,” said she, while she bent herself towards him, and offer- 
ed him her lips to kiss; and then immediately turned round, threw 
her arm about Wilhelm, and bestowed a kind salute on. him also. 
“ Which of them tastes best?” said she archly.—‘* Surprisingly |” 
exclaimed Laertes: ‘* it seems as if nothing else had ever such a 
tang of wormwood in it.”—‘ As little wormwood,” she replied, 
“ as any gift that a man may enjoy without envy and without con- 
ceit. But now,” cried she, “ I should like to have an hour's dan- 
cing, and after that we must look to our vaulters. ” 

Another evening, as Wilhelm was sitting pensively on the 
bench at the inn door, 

‘ Philita came singing and skipping along through the front door. 
She sat down by him; nay, we might almost say, on him, so close 
did she press herself towards him.; she leant upon his shoulders, be- 
gan playing with his hair, patted him, and gave him the best words 
in the world. She begged of him to stay with them, and not leave 
her alone in that company, or she must die of ennui : she could not 
live any longer in the same house. with Melina, and had come over 
to lodge in the other inn for that very reason._-He tried in vain to 
satisfy her with denials; to make her understand that he neither could 
nor would remain any longer. She did not cease her entreaties ; 
nay, suddenly she threw her arm about his neck, and kissed him with 
the liveliest expression of fondness.—‘* Are you mad, Philina?” 
cried Wilhelm, endeavouring to disengage himself; ‘* to make the 
open street the scene of such caresses, which I nowise merit! Let. 
me go; I cannot and I will not stay. "—‘* And I will hold thee fast, ” 
said she, ‘* and kiss thee here on the open street, and kiss thee till 
thou promise what I want. I shall die of laughing,” she continued : 
“ By this familiarity the good people here must take me for thy wife 
of four weeks standing ; and husbands that witness this touching 
scene will commend me to their wives as a pattern of) childlike sim- 
ple tenderness.”"—Some persons were just then gding by; she ca- 
ressed him in the most graceful way; and he, to avoid giving scan- 
dal, was contrained to play the part of the patient husband. Then 
she made faces at the people, when their backs were turned; and, 
in the wildest humoun, continued to commit all sorts of improprie- 
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ties, till at last he was obliged to promise that he would not go that 
day, or the morrow, or the next day‘ You are a true clod!” 
said she, quitting him; “ and I am but a fool to spend so much 
kindness on you.” I. 208, 209. 
_ But we are tired of extracting so much trash, and must look 
out for something better. Would any one believe, that the 
same work which contains all these platitudes of vulgarity 
should have furnished our great Novellist with one of his most 
fantastical characters, and Lord Byron with one of the most 
beautiful passages in his poetry? Yet so itis. The character 
of Fenella, in Peveril of the Peak, is borrowed almost entire 
from the Mignon of the work before us—and the prelude 
to the Bride of Abydos, beginning, ‘ O knew you the land 
where the eypress and myrtle?’ is taken, with no improve- 
ment, from. a little wild air which she sings. It is introduced 
here, too, with more propriety and effect than in the work of 
the noble author; for she is represented as having been stolen 
from Italy; and the song, in this its original form, shadows 
out her desire to be restored to that delightful land and the 
stately halls. of her ancestors,—retracing her way by the wild 
passes of the Alps. It is but fair to the poetical powers of 
Goethe to give this beautiful song, as it is here apparently, 
very ably translated. ‘ 
* Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom ? 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom ? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose ? 
Know’st thou it ? 
Thither ! O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 
Know’st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls ? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking: ‘“ Why thus did they use thee, poor child ? ” 
Know’st thou it ? 
Thither ! O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 
Know’st thou the mountain, its claud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrent march ? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood ; 
The rent.crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know’st thou it ? 
; Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth: Father! O come let us go!” I. 229. 
The mystery that hangs over the original condition of Fenella 
in Rushin Castle, is discarded, ‘sides as to Mignon, from the. 
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first; for she is first exhibited to us as actually tumbling—and 
is rescued by our hero from the scourge of the mastef tumbler, 
who was dissatisfied with her performance. But the fonds of the 
character is the same. She is beautiful and dwarfish, unac- 
countable, and full of sensibility, and is secretly in love with her 
protector, who feels for her nothing but common kindness and 
compassion. She comes at last, to be sure, to be rather more mad 
than Fenella, and dies the victim of.her hopeless passion. The 
following is the description, something overworked perhaps, 
and not quite intelligible, but, on the whole, powerful and im, 

ressive, of this fairy creature’s first indication of her love to 
Sie youthful deliverer. : 
* Nothing is more touching than the first disclosure of a love whieh 
has been’ nursed in silence, of a faith grown strong in secret, and 
which at last comes forth in the hour of need, and reveals itself 
to him who formerly has. reckoned it of small account. The bud; 
which had been closed so long and firmly, was now ripe to burst its 
swathings, and Wilhelm’s heart could never have been readier te 
welcome the impressions of affection. 

‘ She stood before him, and noticed his disquietude. ‘‘ Master ! 
she cried, “‘ if thou art unhappy, what will become of Mignon?” 
“ Dear little creature,” said he, taking her hands, ‘ thou. too are 

of my anxieties. I must go.” She looked at his. eyes, glisten- 
ing with restrained tears; and knelt down with vehemence before 
him. He kept her hands; she laid her head upon his knees, and 
remained quite still. He played witb ber hair, patted her, and.spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless for a.considerabletime, At 
last he felt a sort of palpitating movement in her, which began very 
softly, and then by degrees with increasing violence diffused itself 
over all her frame. ‘‘ What ails thee, Mignon ?” cried he; ** what 
ails thee ?”’ She raised up her little head, looked at him, and all at 
once laid her hand upon her heart, with the countenance of one re- 
pressing the utterance of pain. He raised her up, and she fell upon 
his breast ; he pressed her towards him, and kissed her. She replied 
not by any pressure of the hand, by any motion whatever. She held 
firmly against her heart ; and all at once gave a cry, which was ac- 
companied by spasmodic movements of the body. She started up, 
and immediately fell down before him, as if broken in every joint. 
It was an excruciating moment! “ My child!” cried he, raising her 
up, and clasping her fast ; ‘* My child, what ails thee?” The pal- 
pitations continued, spreading from the heart over all the lax’ and 
powerless limbs; she was merely hanging in his arms! All ‘at once 
she again became quite stiff, like one enduring the sharpest corporeal 
agony ; and soon with a new vehemence all her frame once more be- 


came alive ; and she threw herself about his neck, like a bent spring 

that is closing ; while in her soul, as it were a strong rent took place, 

and at the same moment a stream of tears flowed from her shut eyes 
l 
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into his bosom.. He held her fast. She wept! and no tongue can 
express the force of these tears. Her long hair had loosened, and 
was hanging down before her; it seemed as if her whole being was 
melting incessantly into a brook of tears! Her rigid limbs were a- 
gain become relaxed ; her inmost soul was pouring itself forth! In 
the wild confusion of the moment, Wilhelm was afraid she would dis- 
solve in his arms, and leave nothing there for him to grasp. He 
held her faster and faster. ‘* My child!” cried he, “my child!” 
Her tears continued flowing. At last she raised herself; a faint 
gladness shone upon her face. ‘* My father!” cried she, “ thou 
wilt not forsake me ? Wilt be my father? I am thy child.’ 

We cannot better illustrate the strange inconsistency of our 
author’s manner, than by subjoining to this passionate scene 
his account of the egg dance, which this little creature performs 
a few days after, for her friend’s entertainment. 

‘ She came into his room one evening carrying a little carpet be- 
low her arm, which she then spread out upon the floor. She then 
brought four candles, and placed one upon each corner of the car- 
pet. -A little basket of eggs, which she next carried in, made het 
purpose clearer. Carefully measuring her steps, she then walked to 
and fro on the carpet, spreading out the eggs in certain figures and 
positions ; which done, she called in a man that was waiting in the 
house, and could play on the violin. He retired with his instrument 
into a corner; she tied a band about her eyes, gave a signal, and, 
like a piece of wheel-work set a-going, she began moving the same 
instant as the music, accompanying her’ beats and the notes of the 
tune with the strokes of a pair of castanets. 

‘ Lightly, nimbly, quickly, and with hairsbreadth accuracy, she 
carried on the dance. She skipped so sharply and surely along be+ 
tween the eggs, and trode so closely down beside them, that you 
would have thought every instant she must trample one of them in 
pieces, or kick the rest away in her rapidturns. By no means! She 
touched no one of them, though winding herself through their mazes 
with all kinds of steps, wide and narrow, nay even with Jeaps, and at 
last half kneeling.—Constant as the movement of a clock, she ran her 
course; and the strange music, at each repetition of the tune, gave 
a new impulse to the dance, recommencing and again rushing off as 
at first. : 

* The dance being ended, she rolled the eggs together softly with 
her foot into a little heap, left none behind, harmed none ; then plac+ 
ed herself beside it, taking the bandage from her eyes, and conclud- 
ing her performance with a little bow.’ : 

Soon after this, the whole player party are taken to the cas 
tle of a wealthy Count, to assist him in entertaining a great 
Prince and his numerous attendants, from whom he was ex- 
peeves a visit. Our hero is prevailed on to go also, and takes 

ignon along with him—and though treated with some indig- 
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nity, and very ilk lodged and attended, condescends to com~ 
pose a-complimentary piece in honour of the illustrious stranger,’ 
and to superintend, as well as to take a part in, all the private: 
theatricals. By degrees, however, he waiihe into the favour of the 
more distinguished guests—is employed to read to the Couhtess, 
and at last is completely fascinated with her elegance and 
beauty—while, as it turns out, he has unconsciously made some 
impression. on her innocent heart. THe is not a little assisted’ 
in his designs, whatever they may have been, by a certain in- 
triguing Baroness, who dresses him out, on one occasion, in’ 
the Count’s clothes, when that worthy person was from home, 
intending to send the Countess in upon him, by telling her 
that bar Lend. was suddenly returned. But this.scheme is bro- 
ken up by the unexpected verification of her fabie; for the 
Count actually returns at the moment; and, on stepping into 
his dressing-room, is so much terrified at seeing himse/f sitting’ 
oo in‘an arm-chair by the fire, that he runs out in a great, 
right, and soon after becomes a visionary, and joins the ins 
sane flock of Swedenborg. A critical scene, however, is at 
last brought on accidentally—and though the transaction res, 
corded is by no means quite correct, we cannot help inserting 
the account of it, as a very favourable specimen of the author’s 
most animated, and most natural style. Wilhelm had been en- 
gaged in reading, as.usual, to the Countess and her female 

rty, when they are interrupted by the approach of visitors, 
The Baroness goes out to receive them; 

‘ And the Countess, while about to shut her writing-desk, which was 
standing open, took up her casket, and put some other rihgs upon 
her finger. ‘‘ We are soon to part,” said she, keeping her eyes up- 
on the casket: ‘‘ accept a memorial of a true friend, who wishes no- 
thing more earnestly, than that you may always prosper.” She then, 
took out a ring, which, underneath a crystal, bore a little plate of 
woven hair, beautifully set with diamonds. She held it out ‘to, 
Wilhelm, who, on taking it, knew neither what to say nor do, but 
stood as if rooted to the ground. The Countess shut her desk, and 
sat down upon the sopha. ‘‘ And I must go empty?” said Philina, 
kneeling down at the Countess’s right hand, ‘ Do but look at the 
man! he carries such a store of words in his mouth, when no one 
wants to hear them; and now he cannot stammer out the poorest 
syllable of thanks, Quick, sir! Express your services, by way of 
pantomime at least ; and if to-day you can invent nothing; then, for 
Heaven's sake, be my imitator!”’ Philina seized the right hand of 
the Countess, and kissed it warmly. Wilhelm sank upon his knee, 
laid hold of the left, and pressed it to his lips. The Countess seem- 
ed embarrassed, yet without displeasure. ‘‘ Ah!” cried Philina; 
“so much splendour of attire I may have seen before; but never 
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one so fit to wear it. What bracelets, but also what.a hand! What 
a neck-dress, but also what a bosom!” “ Peace, little cozener!” 
said the Countess. “ Is this his Lordship then ?” said Philina, point- 
ing to a rich medallion, which the Countess wore on her left side, 
by a particular chain, ‘“ He is painted in his bridal dress,” re- 
plied the Countess. ‘ Was he then so young?” inquired Philina ; 
** T know it is but a 'yéar or two since you were married.” “ His 
youth must be placed to the artist's account,” replied the lady. 
** He is a handsome man,” observed Philina: ‘“* But was there 
never,” she continued, placing her hand upon the Countess’s heart, 
“*never any other image that found its way in secret hither?” 
‘¢ Thou art very bold, Philina! ” cried she; ‘‘ I have spoiled thee, 
Let.me never hear sueh another speech.’ ‘‘ If you are angry, then 
am I unhappy,”’ said Philina, springing up, and hastening from the 
room, 
. * Wilhelm still held that lovely. hand im both of his. His eyes 
were fixed upon the bracelet-clasp; he noticed, with extreme sur- 
pune, that his initials were traced on it, in lines of brilliants. ‘* Have 
then,” he modestly inquired, “ your own hair in this precious ring ?” 
“ Yes,” replied she in a faint voice; then suddenly collecting her- 
self, she said, and pressed his hand: “ Arise, and fare you well!” 
** Here is my name,” cried he, “ by the most curious chance!” He 
pointed to the bracelet-clasp. ‘“How?” cried the Countess: “ it 
is the cipher of a female friend!” ‘ They are the initials of my 
name. Forget me not. Your image is engraven on my heart, and 
will never be effaced. Farewell! Imust be gone.” He kissed her 
hand, and meant to rise ; but as in dreams, some strange thing fades 
and changes into something stranger, and the succeeding wonder 
takes us by surprise ; so, without knowing how it happened, he found 
the Countess in bis arms! Her lips were resting upon his, and their’ 
warm mutual kisses were yielding them that blessedness, which mor- 
x sip from the topmost sparkling foam on the freshly poured eup’ 
of love ! 

‘ Her head lay upon his shoulder; the disordered ringlets and’ 
ruffles were forgotten. She had thrown her arm around him; he’ 
clasped’her with vivacity ; and pressed her again and again to his 
breast. O that such a moment could but last for ever! And wo to 
envious Fate that shortened even this brief moment to our friends ! 
How terrified was Wilhelm, how astounded did he start from this 
happy dream, when the Countess, with a shriek, om a sudden tore 
herself away, and hastily pressed her hand against her heart. He 
. stood confounded before hér ; she held the other hand upon her eyes, 
and, after a moment’s pause, exclaimed: ‘“* Away! leave me! delay 
not!” He continued standing. ‘ Leave me!” she cried; and 
taking off her hand from her eyes, she looked at him with an indes- 
cribable expression of countenance ; and added, in the most’ tender 
and affecting voice: “ Fly, if you love me.” Wilhelm was out of 
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tle chamber, and again in his room, before he knew what he was 
doing. Unhappy creatures! What singular warning of chance or of 
destiny tore them asunder ?” 

These questionable doings are followed up by long specula- 
tions on the art of playing, and the proper studies and exer- 
tises of actors, But in the end of these, which are mystical 
and prosing enough, we come suddenly upon, what we do not 
hesitate to pronounce -the most able, eloquent, and profound 
exposition of the character of Hamlet, as cdakalted by our 
great dramatist, that has ever been given to the world; In 
justice to the author, we shall give a part of this admirable 
critique. He fitst delineates him as he was before the calami-+ 
ties of his family. 

‘ Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal flower hiad sprung up 
under the immediate influences of majesty: the idea of moral reé¢- 
titude with that of princely elevation, the feeling of the good and 
dignified with the consciousness of high birth, had in him been un 
folded simultaneously. He was a Prince, by birth a prince ; and he 
wished to reign, only that good men might be good without obstruc- 
tion. Pleasing in form, polished by nature, courteous from the 
heart, he was meant to be the pattern of youth and the joy of the 
world. .. 

*“ Without any prominent passion, his love for Ophelia was a 
still presentiment of sweet wants. His zeal in knightly accom. 

lishments was not entirely his own; it needed to be qui¢kened and 
inflamed by praise bestowed on others for excelling in them. He 
was Calm in his temper, artless in his conduct, neither pleased with 
idleness, nor too violently eager for employment. The routine of a 
university he seemed to continue whenatcourt. He possessed more 
mirth of humour than of heart; he was a good companion, pliant, 
courteous, discreet, and able to forget and forgive an injury ; yet 
hever able to unite himself with those who overstept the limits of 
the right, the good, and the becoming.’ 

He then considers the effects of the misfortunes of his house 
on such a disposition. The first is the death of his father, by 
which his fair hopes of succession are, disappvinted. 

‘ He is now poor in goods and favour, and a Stranger in the scene 
which from youth he had looked upon as his inheritance. His tems 
per here assumes its first mournful tinge. He feels that now he ig 
not more, that he is less, than a private nobleman; he offers, him, 
self as the servant of every one; he is not courteous and conde- 
scending, he is needy and degraded. ‘ 

‘ « The secend stroke that came upon him wounded deeper, bowed 
stilfmore. It was the marriage of his mother. The faithful tender 
son had yet a mother, when his father passed away. Hehoped, in the 
company of his sutviving and “Eueort parent, to reverence the 
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heroi¢ form.of the departed ; but his mother too he loses! and it is 
something worse than death that robs him of her. The trustful 
image, which a good child loves to form of his parents, is gone. 
With the dead there is no help—on the living no hold! She also is 
a woman, and her name is Frailty, like that of all her sex. 

‘ “ Figure to yourselves this youth,” cried he, “ this son of 
princes ; conceive him vividly, bring his state before your eyes, and 
then observe him when he learns that his father’s spirit walks! Stand 
by him in the terrors of the night, when the venerable ghost itself 
appears before him, A horrid shudder passes over him; he speaks 
to the mysterious form; he sees it beckon him; he follows it, and 
hears. The fearful accusation of his uncle rings in his ears; the 
summons to revenge, and the piercing oft-repeated prayer, Remem- 
ber me! 

* « And when the ghost has vanished, who is it that stands before 
us? A young Hero panting for vengeance? A Prince by birth, 
rejoicing to be called to punish the usurper of his crown? No! 
Trouble and astonishnrent take hold of the solitary young man: he 
grows bitter against smiling villains, swears that he will not forget 
the spirit, and concludes with the expressive ejaculation : 

The time is out of joint: O! cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 

‘ “ In these words, I imagine, will be found the key to Hamlet’s 
whole procedure. To me it is clear that Shakspeare meant, in the 
present case, to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a 
soul unfit for the performance of it. In this view the whole piece 
seems to me to be composed. An oak-tree is planted in a cost- 
ly jar, which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bo- 
som; the roots expand, the jar is shivered! A lovely, pure, noble, 
and most moral nature, without the strength of nerve which forms a 
Hero, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear, and must not 
cast away. All duties are holy for him; the present is too hard. 
Impossibilities have been required of him ; not in themselves impos- 
sibilities, but such for him. He winds, and turns, and tormerits 
himself; he advances and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever puts 
himself in mind; at last does all but lose his purpose from his 
thoughts ; yet still without recovering his peace of mind.” ’ 

There is nothing so good as this in any of our own commen- 
tators—nothing at once so poetical, so feeling, and so just. It 
is inconceivable that it should have been written by the chroni- 
cler of puppet-shows and gluttonous vulgarities, 

The players, with our hero at their bead, now travel across 
the country, -rehearsing, lecturing, squabbling and kissing as 
usual. There is war however on their track; and when seat- 
ed pleasantly at dinner in a wood on their journey, they are 
attacked by some armed inarauders, robbed of their goods, 
and poor Wilhelm left wounded and senseless on the field. 
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What follows, though not very original in conception, is de- 
scribed with some effect and vivacity. 

* On again opening his eyes, he found himself in the strangest 
posture. The first thing that pierced the dimness which yet swam 
before his vision, was Philina’s face bent down over his. He felt 
himself weak ; and making a movement to rise, he discovered, that 
he was in Philina’s lap; into which, indeed, he again sank down. She 
was sitting on the sward. She had softly pressed towards her the 
head of the fallen young man ; and made for him an easy couch, as 
far as this was in her power. Mignon was kneeling with dishevelled 
and bloody hair at his feet, which she embraced with many tears. 
Philina let him know that this true-hearted creature, seeing her 
friend wounded, and in the hurry of ‘the instant, being able to think 
of nothing which would staunch the blood, had taken her own hair 
that was flowing round her head, and tried to stop the wounds with 
it; but had soon been obliged to give up .the vain attempt; that 
afterwards they had bound with moss and dry mushrooms, Philina 
herself giving up her neck-kerchief for that purpose. 

* After a few moments, a young lady issued from the thickets, rid- 
ing on a gray courser, and accompanied by an elderly gentleman and 
some cavaliers. Grooms, servants, and a troop of hussars, closed up 
the rear. Philina stared at this phenomenon, and was about to 
call, and entreat the Amazon for help; when the latter, turning 
her astonished eyes on the group, instantly checked her horse, 
rode up to them, and halted. She inquired eagerly about the 
wounded man, whose posture in the lap of this light-minded Sa- 
maritan seemed to strike her as peculiarly strange. ‘Is it your 
husband?” she inquired of Philina. ‘Only a friend,” replied the 
other, with a tone that Wilhelm liked extremely ill. He had fixed 
his eyes upon the soft, elevated, calm, sympathizing features of 
the stranger: he thought he had never seen aught nobler or more ~ 
lovely. Her shape he could not see: it was hid by a man’s great- 
coat, which she seemed to have borrowed from some of her at- 
tendants, to screen her from the chill evening air.’ II. 38-43, 

A surgeon in this compassionate party examines his wounds, 
and the lovely young woman, after some time 
—‘ turned to the old gentleman, and said, ‘‘ Dear uncle, may I be 
generous at your expense?” She took off the gyeat-coat, with the 
visible intention to give it to the stript and wounded youth. 

* Wilhelm, whom the healing look of her eyes had hitherto held 
fixed, was now, as the surtout fell away, astonished at her lovely 
figure. She came near, and softly laid the coat above him. At this 
moment, as he tried to open his mouth, and stammer out some words 
‘of gratitude, the lively impression of ber presence worked so strongly 
on his senses, already caught and bewildered, that all at once it ap- 
peared to-him as if her head were encircled with rays; and a glancing 
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light seemed by degrees to spread itself over all her formi Aé€ 
this moment the surgeon, endeavouring to extract the ball from 
his wound, gave him a sharper twinge: the angel faded away from 
the eyes of the fainting patient: he lost all consciousness ; and, on 
returning to himself, the horsemen and coaches, the fair one with 
her attendants, had vanished like a dream. 

. “He, meanwhile, wrapt up in his warm surtout, was lying peace- 
fully upon the litter. An-electric warmth seemed to flow from the 
fine wool into his body : in short, he felt himself in the most delight- 
ful frame of mind. The lovely being, whom this garment lately co- 
vered, had affected him to the very heart. He still saw the coat 
falling down from her shoulders ; saw that noble form, begirt, with 
radiance, stand beside him; and his soul hied over rocks and forests 
on the footsteps of his departed benefactress.’ Il. 45-47. 

The party atterwards settles in a large town, under the charge 
of a regular manager. There are endless squabbles and in- 
trigues, and interminable dissertations on acting. Our hero 
performs Hamlet with great applause, and gets tipsy with the 
whole company at a riotous supper after it—the rehearsals, 
the acting, and the said supper being all described with great 
spirit and animation. "We may extract the end of the latter. 

‘ Amid the pleasures of the entertainment, it had not been noticed 
that the children and the Harper were away. Ere long they made 
their entrance, and were blythely welcomed by the company. They 
came in together, very strangely decked: Felix was beating a tri- 
angle, Mignon a tambourine; the old man had his large harp hung 
round his neck, and was playing on it whilst he carried it before 
him. They marched round and round the table, and sang a multi- 
_ of songs. Eatables were handed to them; and the guests be- 

- lieved they could not do a greater kindness to the children, than by 
giving them as much sweet wine as they chose to drink. For the 
company themselves had not by any means neglected a stock of sa- 
voury flasks, presented by the two amateurs, which had arrived this 
evening in baskets. The children tripped about and sang ; Mignon 
in particular was frolicksome beyond what any one had ever seen 
her. She beat the tambourine with the greatest liveliness and grace: 
now, with her finger pressed against the parchment, she hummed 
actoss it quickly to and fro; now rattled on it with her knuckles, 
now with the back of her hand; nay sometimes, with alternating 
rhythm, she struck it first against her knee and then against her 
head ; and anon twirling it in her hand, she made the shells jingle 
by themselves; and thus, from the simplest instrument, elicited a 
great variety of tones. The company, much as they had laughed at her 
at first, were in fine obliged fo curb her. But persuasion was of 
small avail; for she now sprang up, and raved, and shook her tam- 
vourine, and capered round the table. - With her hair flying out be- 
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hind her, with her head thrown back, and her limbs as it were cast 
into the air, she seemed like one of those antique Manades, whost 
wild and all but impossible positions still strike us with astonishment 
‘when seen on classic monuments, Sec. 

‘It was late; and Aurelia, perhaps the only one retaining self- 
possession in the party, now stood up, and signified that it was time to 
go. By way of termination, Serlo gave a firework, or what resembled 
one; for he could imitate the sound of crackers, rockets, and fire- 
wheels with his mouth, in a style of nearly inconceivable correctness. 
You had only to shut your eyes, and the deception was complete. 
On reaching the open air, almost all of them observed that they 
had drank too liberally. They glided asunder without taking leave. 

‘ The instant Wilhelm gained his room, he stripped, and extin- 
guishing his candle, hastened into beds Sleep was overpowering 
him without delay, when a noise, that seemed to issue from behind 
the stove, aroused him. In the eye of his heated fancy, the image 
of the harnessed King was hovering near. him: he sat up that he 
might address the Spectre; but he felt himself encircled with soft 
arms, and his mouth was shut with kisses, which he had not force te 

*push away!’ IT. 205-209. : 

In this division of the story we hear a great deal of an Aa- 
relia—a sister of the manager’s—an actress of course—but'a 
woman of talent and sentiment—who had been perfidiously left 
by her lover—and confided all the bitterness of her heart to 
our hero, There is a good deal of eloquence in some of these 
dialogues—and a nearer approach to nature, than in any other 
part of the work. This is a sample of them. 

*  ¢ Gne more forsaken woman in the world!’ you will say. You 
areaman. You are thinking: ‘ What a noise she makes, the fool, 
about a necessary evil, which certainly as death awaits women when 
such is the fidelity of men!” O my friend! if my fate were com- 
mon, I would gladly undergo a common evil. But it is so singular: 
why cannot I present it to you in a mirror, why not command some 
one to tell it you? O had I, had I been seduced, surprised, and 
afterwards forsaken! there would then be comfort in despair: but I 
am far more miserable ; I havé been my own deceiver; I have wit- 
tingly betrayed myself; and this, this is what shall never be forgiven 
me. ”? 

‘I hatethe French language,’ she added, ‘ from the bottom of 
my soul. During the period of our kindliest connexion, he wrote in 
German, and what genuine, powerful, cordial German! It was not till 
he wanted to get quit of me, that he began seriously to write in 
French. I marked, I felt what. he meant. What he would have 
blushed to utter in his mother tongue, he could by this means write 
with a quiet conscience. It is the language of reservations, equi- 
vocations, and lies: ‘it is a perfidious lingaage! Heaven be praised ! 
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I cannot find another word to express this perfide of theirs in all its 
compass. Our poor treulos, the faithless of the English, are inno- 
cent as babes beside it. Perfide means faithless with enjoyment, with 
insolence and malice. How enviable is the culture of a nation that 
can figure out so many shades of meaning by a single word! French 
is exactly the language of the world; worthy to become the univer- 
sal language, that all may have it in their power to cheat, and cozen, 
and betray each other! His French letters were always smooth and 
pleasant while ypu read them. If you chose to believe it, they 
sounded warmly, even passionately : but if you examined narrowly, 
they were but phrases, accursed phrases! He has spoiled my feel- 
ing to the whole language, to French literature, even to the beautj- 
ful delicious expressions of noble souls which may be found in it, 
I shudder when a French word is spoken in my hearing.” ’” 

What follows is still more in the raving style—and we sup- 
pose is much more admired in Germany. 

‘ She sunk in thought; then, after a brief pause, she exclaimed 
with violence: You are accustomed to have all things fly into your 


.arms. No, you cannot feel; no maz is in a case to feel the worth 


of a woman that can reverence herself. By all the holy angels, by 
all the images of blessedness, which a pure and kindly heart creates, 
there is not anything more heavenly than the soul of*a woman that 


‘ gives herself to the. man she loves! ‘ We are cold, proud, high, 


clear-sighted, wise, while we deserve the name of women; and all 
these qualities we lay down at your feet, the instant that we love, 
that we hope to excite a return of love. Qh! how have I cast 
away my entire existence wittingly and willingly! But now will I 
despair, purposely despair. There is no drop of blood within me 
but shall suffer, no fibre that I will not punish, Smile; I pray you; 
laugh at this theatrical display of passion.” 

‘ Wilhelm was far enough from any tendency to laugh. This hor- 
rible, half-natural, half-factitious condition of his friend afflicted him 
but too deeply. She looked him intently in the face, and asked: 
** Can you say that you never yet betrayed a woman, that you never 
tried with thoughtless gallantry, with false asseverations, with cajoling 
oaths, to wheedle favour from her?” “ I can,” said Wilhelm, 
*‘ and indeed without much vapity ; my life has been so simple 
and sequestered, I have had but few enticements to attempt such 
things. And what a warning, my beautiful, my noble friend, is this 
melancholy state in which I see you! Accept of me a vow, which 
is suited to my heart, &c.; no woman shall receive an acknowledg- 
ment of love from my lips, to whom I cannot consecrate my life!” 
She looked at him with a wild indifference; and drew back some 
steps as he offered her his hand. *“ "Tis of no moment!” cried she: 
“so many womien’s tears more or fewer! the ocean will not-swell by 
reason of them! And yet,” continued she, “‘ among thousands 
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‘one woman saved! that still is something: among thousands one 
honest man discovered ; this is not to be refused. Do you know 
then what you promise?” ‘ I know it,” answered Wilhelm with 
a smile, and holding out his hand. “ I accept it then,” said she, 
and made a movement with her right hand, as if meaning to take 
hold of his; but instantly she darted it into her pocket, pulled out 
her dagger quick as lightning, and scored with the edge and point of 
it across his hand! He hastily drew back his arm, but the blood was 
already running down. 

“One must mark you men rather sharply, if one means you to 
take heed,” cried she with a wild mirth, which soon passed into a 
quick assiduity. She took her handkerchief, and bound his hand 
with it to staunch the fast-flowing blood. ‘“ Forgive a half-crazed 
being,” cried she, “ and regret not these few drops of blood. Iam 
appeased, I am again myself. On my knees will I crave your par- 
don: leave me the comfort of healing you.” II. 128-132. 

Alternating with these agonies, we have many such scenes as 
the following. 

‘ “Tis a pity, I declare,’’ Said Serlo to Philina, “ that we have 
no ballet ; else I would make you dance me a pas de deux with your 
first, and another with your second husband: the Harper might be 
lulled to sleep by the measure; and your bits of feet and ancles 
would look so pretty, tripping to and fro upon the side stage.” 
** Of my ancles you do not know much,” replied she snappishly; 
“ and as to my bits of feet,” cried she, hastily reaching below the 
table, pulling off her slippers, and holding them out to Serlo; 
*‘ here are the cases of them, and I give you leave to find me nicer 
ones.” ‘ It were a serious task,” said he, looking at the elegant 
half-shoes. ‘In truth, one does not often meet with any thing so 
dainty.” They were of Parisian workmanship ; Philina had obtain- 
ed them as a present from the Countess, a lady whose foot was ce- 
lebrated for its beauty. ‘* A charming thing!” cried Serlo; “ my 
heart leaps at the sight of them.’’  ** What gallant throbs!” replied 
Philina. ‘ There is nothing in the world beyond a pair of slippers, ” 
said he; ‘ of such pretty manufacture, in their proper time and 
place ”  Philina took her slippers from his hands, crying, “* You 
have squeezed them all! They are far too wide forme!” She play- 
ed with them, and rubbed the soles of them together. ‘“ How hot 
it is!” cried she, clapping the sole upon her cheek, then again rub- 
bing, and holding it to Serlo. He was innocent enough to stretch 
out his hand to feel the warmth. ‘ Clip! clap!” cried she, giving 
him a smart rap over the knuckles with the heel, that he screamed 
and drew back his hand ; “ I will teach you how to use my slippers 
better.” ‘ And I will teach you also how to use old folk like chil- 
dren,” cried the other; then sprang up, seized her, and plundered 
many a kiss, every one of which she artfully contested with a shew 
ef serious reluctance. In this romping, her long hair got loose, and 
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uated round the group; the chair overset ; and Aurelia, inwardly 
iwdignant at such rioting, arose in great vexation.’ Ih. 166-167. 

This said Aurelia has a little voy called Felix—and dying at 
Jast of her sorrow, leaves a letter for her betrayer, which she 
had érigaged our hero to deliver to him in person. But be- 
tween the giving and execution of this mandate, the ingenious 
author has interpolated a separate piece, which he has entitled 
‘¢ the confessions of a fair Saint’—and which has no other 
parent connexion with the story, than that poor Aurelia’s phy- 
sicign had lent it to her to read in her last moments. . Though 
eminently characteristic of the author, it need not detain us 
Jong. The first part is full of vulgarity and obscurity—the 
Jast absolutely unintelligible. This fair saint lived in her youth 
among a sct of people whom she calls German courtiers, and 
says, with singular delicacy, 

* I look ypon it ag a providential guidance, that none of these 
many handsome, rich, and well-dressed inen could take my fancy, 
They were rakes, and did not hide it; this scared me back: their 
speech was frequently adorned with double meanings ; this offended 
me, and made me act with coldness towards them. Many times their 
improprieties surpassed belief; and I did not prevent myself from 
‘being rude. ‘ Besides, my ancient counsellor had once in confidence 
contrived to tell me, that, with the greater part of these lewd feilows, 
health as well as virtue was in danger! I now shuddered at the sight of 
them ; I was afraid, if one of them in any way approached too near 
me. I would not touch their cups or glasses, eyen the chairs they 
had been sitting on. Thus morally and physically 1 remained apart 
from them.’ 

She then falls in love with a certain Narciss, with whom her 
first acquaintance was formed at a ball, where, * after having 
‘jigged it for a while in the crowd, he came into the room 
‘'where I was, in consequence of a bleeding at the nose, with 
* which he had been overtaken, and began to speak about a 
* multitude of things!’ In spite of this promising beginning, 
however, the mutual flame is not caught till they meet again at 
a dinner, where, 

‘ Even at table, we had many things to suffer; for several of the 
gentlemen had drank too much: and after rising from it, they insisted 
on a game at forfeits. It went on with great vivacity and tumult, 
Narciss had lost a forfeit: they ordered him, by way of penalty, to 
whisper something pleasant in the ear of every member of the com- 
pany. It seems, he staid too long beside my neighbour, the lady of 
a Captain. The latter on a sudden struck him such a bor with his 
Jfist, that the powder flew about my eyes and blinded me! When I 
had cleared my siglit, and in some degree recovered from my terror, 
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i saw that both of them had drawn their swords, Narciss was bleed- 
ing; and the other, mad with wine, and rage, and jealousy, could 
scarcely be held back by all the company; I seized Narciss, led him 
by the arm up stairs; and as I did not think -my friend even here ia 
safety from his frantic enemy, I shut the door ‘and bolted it.’ 

After this they are soon betrothed; but she grows Metho-+ 
distical, and he cold,—and their engagement flies off;—And 
then she becomes pious in good earnest, and is by turns a 
Hallean and a Herrnhuther, and we ‘do not know how many 
other things, and raves through seventy or eighty pages, of 
which we have not courage to attempt any analysis. 

We now get rid in a great degree of plays and’ players, and 
emerge into the region of mysticism. Wilhelm goes to the 
country to deliver Aurelia’s letter to Lothario; but finds that 
worthy Baron so busy preparing to fight a duel, that he cannot 
find an opportunity to discharge himself of his mission. He 
rérmains, however, in the Castle, and soon finds himself. in thé 
midst of several peremptory and omniscient people, who make 
what they please of him. In discourse, they happen to make 
mention of a certain Count, a brother-in-law of Lothario’s, who 
had grown melancholy, and talked of joining the Herrnhuthers, 
with his beautiful wife. Wilhelm immediately inquires what 
Count they are speaking of. 

‘ “ One whom you know very well,” said Jarno. ‘ You yourself 
are the ghost that have chased the unhappy wiseacre into piety ; you 
are the villain who have brought his pretty wife to such a state, that 
she inclines accompanying him.” ‘ And she is Lothario’s sister? ”? 
cried our friend. ‘* No other!”—*“ And Lothario knows—?" 
* The whole.” ‘ O let me fly!’ cried Wilhelm: ** How shall I 
appear before him? What can he say tome?” ‘ That no man 
should cast a stone at his brother; that when one composes long 
speeches, with a view to shame his neighbours, he should speak them 
to a looking-glass.” ‘‘ Do you know that also?” ‘ And many 
things beside,” said Jarno with a smile.’ 

. From this moment our hero gives up the idea of reproach- 
ing the Baron with his perfidy to Aurelia, and offers his ser- 
vices to decoy away from him another love-sick damsel who is 
then in the house, and whose hysterics, it is thought, might re- 
tard the cure of the wound he has just received in his duel. 
He takes her away, accordingly, under some false pretext, to 
a certain Theresa, another deserted love of Lothario, and who 
is distinguished by a singular passion for housekeeping and all 
manner of economical employments. The conception of this 
characier, which is dwelt on at great length, is one of the most 
glaring absurdities and affectations in the book. ‘The author 
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has ‘actually endeayoured, in serious earnest, to exalt the com- 
mon. qualifications of a domestic drudge, or notable housewife, 
into heroic virtues, and to elaborate his favourite heroie out of 
these base materials. - The whole scene is tinged, even beyond 
the average standard of the book, with the apparently opposite 
faults of vulgarity and extravagance. This is the debut. 

‘ She entered Wilhelm’s roont, inquiring if he wanted any thing. 
** Pardon me,” said she, “‘ for having lodged you in a chamber, 
which the smell of paint still renders disagreeable: my little dwell- 
ing is but just made ready ; you are handselling this room, which is 
appointed for my guests ; also, you will have many things to pardon, 
My cook has run away from me, at this unseasonable time ; and a 
serving-man has bruised his hand. I might be forced to manage all 
myself; and if it were so, we must just put up with it. One is 
plagued with nobody so much as with one’s servants: not one of 
them will serve you, scarcely even serve himself.” She said a good 
Meal more on different matters: in general she seemed to like to 
speak.’ 

They then take a walk together, and, on their return, 

* Wilhelm testified his admiration at her skill in husbandry con- 
cerns. ‘“ Decided inclination, early opportunity, external impulse, 
and continued occupation in a useful business,” said she, ‘* make 
‘many things, which were at first far harder, possible in life.” ‘ On 
returning home, she sent him to her little garden. Here he scarce 
could turn himself, so narrow were the walks, so thickly was it 
sown and planted. On looking over to the court, he could not 
keep from smiling: the firewood was lying there, as accurately 
sawed, split, and piled, as if it had been part of the building, and 
had been intended to abide there constantly. The tubs and imple- 
ments, all clean, were standing in their places: the house was paint- 
ed white and red ; it was really pleasant to behold! Whatever can be 
done by handicraft, that knows not beautiful proportions, but that 
Jabours for convenience, cheerfulness, and durability, appeared unit- 
ed on the spot.’ 

She then puts on men’s clothes, which she generally wore as 
most handy, and they have another walk, in the course of which 
she tells him her story. She was noblyborn. But 

‘“ From my earliest youth, the kitchen, the store-room, the gran- 
aries, the field, were my selected element! Cleanliness and order 
in the house, seemed, even while I was playing in it, to be my pe- 
culiar instinct, my peculiar object. This tendency gave pleasure to 
my father ; and he by degrees afforded it the most suitable employ- 
ment. When we were by ourselves, when walking through the fields, 
when I was helping to examine his accounts, I could perceive what 
happiness he was enjoying. 

Her mother took great delight in a private theatre—* But I” 
she observed, ‘ very seldom staid. among the audience; how- 
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‘ever, I always snuffed their candles, and prepared the supper,— 
‘and put the wardrobe in order.’ After her father’s death 
her mother wastes the property, and she goes as a kind of ste- 
ward or manager, into the family of a neighbouring lady, whom 
‘she faithfully assisted in struggling with her steward and do- 
‘ mestics. 

‘Tam neither of a niggardly nor grudging temper; but we 
women are accustomed to insist, more earnestly than men, that no- 
thing shall be wasted. TEmbezzlement of ail sorts is intolerable to us. 
Here I was in my element once more.” ” 

This is enough we suppose, for the character of Theresa. But. 
the accomplished Lothario falls in iove with this angel, and 
here are the grounds, on which he justifies his preference. 

* What is the highest happiness of mortals, if not to execute 
what we consider right and good; to be really masters of the means 
conducive to our aims? And where should or can our first and 
nearest aims be but within the house? All those indispensable, and 
still to be renewed supplies, where do we expect, do we require to find 
them, if it is not in the place where we arise and where we go to sleep, 
where kitchen and cellar, and every species of accommodation for our- 
selves and ours is to be always ready? What unvarying activity is need- 
ed to conduct this constantly recurring series in unbroken living or- 
der ! It is when a woman has attained this inward mastery, that she 
truly makes the husband whom she loves a master: her attention 
will acquire all sorts of knowledge for her; her activity will turn 
them all to profit. Thus is she dependent upon no one ; and she pro- 
cures her husband genuine independence, that which is interior and 
domestic: whatever he possesses he beholds secured; what he 
earns, well employed,” &c. 

They are engaged accordingly to be married ; but the match 
is broken off by an unlucky discovery, that this gay Lothario 
had formerly had a love affair with Theresa’s mother, when she 
was travelling abroad under a feigned name! We are rather 
surprised, we confess, at the notable fair one’s delicacy, in con- 
sidering this as a bar to their union—for her notions on the sub- 
ject of conjugal fidelity must be owned to be sufficiently liberal, 
having intimated, in reference to her lover’s subsequent intrigues 
with Aurelia and others, that r . 

‘Even if he had been her husband, she would have had suf- 
ficient spirit to endure a matter of this kind, if it had not troubled 
her domestic order : at least she often used to say, that a wife, who 
properly conducted her economy, should take no umbrage at such Lit- 
ile fancies of her husband, but be always certain that he would return.’ 

Our hero returns to the castle quite enchanted with this pa- 
ragon of women—and his rising flame is fed by the conversa- 
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tion which-takes place with regard to her. After antusing 
themselves with each telling confidentially their pretty love adven- 
tures, the accomplished Lothario holds forth in this edifying and: 
decided manner. 

‘ « Tt is true,” observed Lothario, “ thiere can scarcely any feeling 
in the world be more agreeable, than when the heart, after a pause, 
of indifference, again opens to love for sonie new object. .Yet I would 
for ever have renounced that happiness, had fate been pleased to unite, 
me with Theresa, What a heaven had I figured for myself beside 
Theresa! Not the heaven of an enthusiastic bliss ; but of a sure life 
on earth: order in prosperity, courage in adversity, caré for the 
smallest, and a spirit capable of comprehending and managing the. 
greatest. You may well forgive me,” added he, and turned to Wil- 
helm with a smile, “‘ that I forsook Aurelia for Theresa: with the 
one I could expect a calm and cheerful life, with the other not 4 
happy hour.” “I will confess,” said Wilhelm, ‘that in coming 
hither, I had no small anger in my heart against you ; that I proposed 
to censure with severity your conduct to Aurelia.” ‘ It was really 
censurable,” said Lothario : ‘‘ I should not have exchanged my friend- 
ship for her with the sentiment of love ; I should not, in place of the 
respect which she deserved, have intruded an attachment she was 
neither calculated to excite nor maintain. Alas! she was not lovély when 
she loved! the greatest misery which can befal a woman.” 

And in this cavalier manner is the subject dismissed. He 
denies, however, that Felix is his child, or hurelia’s either. And 
avers that he was brought to her by the old woman Barbara; 
by whom the boy was generally attended: On this hint Wil« 
helm flies back to the town, finds out Barbara, in whom he af 
length recognises the attendant of his first love Mariana, and 
learns from her that the boy Felix is the offspring of their early 
connexion, and that the unhappy mother died in consequence 
of his desertion, not only heart-broken but innocent! He is 
long incredulous, and appoints the ancient crone to come to 
him again at night, and abide all his interrogatiors.—The 
scene which follows, we think, is very powerfully executed, and 
is the only part almost of the book which produces anything 
of a pathetic effect. 

‘ Midnight was past, when something rustled at the half-open door, 
and Barbara came in with a little basket. ‘‘ I am to tell you the story 
ef our woes,” said she ; ‘‘ and I must believe that you will sit unnioved 
at the recital ; that you are waiting tor me but to satisfy your curi- 
osity ; that you will now, as you did formerly, retire within your cold. 
selfishness, while our hearts are breaking. But look you here! Th-«s,, 
on that bappy evening, did 1 bring you the bottle of champaign ! thus 
did I place the three glasses on the table! and as you then began, 
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with soft nursery tales, to cozen us and lull us asleep, so will E, 
now with stern truths instruct you and keep you waking.” 

‘ Wilhelm knew not what to say, when the crone in fact let go the 
cork, and filled three glasses to the brim. “ Drink!” cried she, 
having emptied at a draught her foaming glass. “ Drink, ete’ 
the spirit of it pass! This third glass shall froth away untastéd, 
to the memory of my unhappy Mariana! How red were her 
lips, when she then drank your health! Ah! and now forever pale 
and cold!” “ Sibyl! Fury!” Wilhelm cried, springing up, ahd’ 
striking the table with his fist.” ‘ Softly, Mein Herr!” re- 
plied the crone; ‘‘ you shall not ruffle me. Your debts to us are 
deep and dark: the railing of a debtor does not anger one. But 
you are right: the simplest narrative will punish you sufficiently. 
Hear then the struggle and the victory of Mariana striving to con+ 
tinue yours.” ’” 

She then tells 2 long story, explaining away the indieations 
of perfidy, on the strength of which he had quitted her; and 
the scene ends in this very dramatic and truly touching manner. 

“ Good, dear Barbara!” cried Wilhelm, springing up, afd seizing 
the old woman by the hand, “ we have had enough of mummery and 
preparation! Thy indifferent, thy calm, contented tone betrays thee. 
Give me back my Mariana! She is living! she is near at hand! Not 
in vain didst thou choose this late lonely hour to visit me; not in 
vain hast thou prepared me by thy most delicious narrative. Where. 
is she? where hast thou hid her? I believe all, I will promise to be- 
lieve all. Thy object is attained. Where hast thou hid her? Let 
me light thee with this candle,-let me once more see her fair and 
kindly face!” 

‘ He had pulled old Barbara from her chair: she stared at him’; 
tears started to her eyes ; wild pangs of grief took hold of her. * What 
luckless error,” cried she, ‘ leaves you still a moment’s hope? Yes, 
I have hidden her—but beneath the ground! neither the light of the 
sun nor any social taper shall again illuminate her kindly face. Take 
the boy Felix to her grave, and say to him: ‘ There lies thy mo-+ 
ther, whom thy father doonved unheard.’ The heart of Mariana 
beats no longer with impatience to behold you. Not in a neighbour- 
ing chamber is she waiting the conclusion of my narrative, or fable ; 
the dark chamber has received her, to which no bridegroom: follows, 
from which none comes to meet a lever.” She castherself upon the 
floor beside a chair, and wept bitterly.’ 

She then. shows him some of the poor girl’s letters, which he 
had refused to receive, and another which she had addressect 
to him on her deathbed. One of the former is as follows. 

“Thou regardest me. as guilty—-and so. am; but, not as thou 
thinkest. Come to me! It involves the safety of a soul, it involves 
a life, two lives, one of which must ever be dear to thee. ‘ This, 
too, thy suspicion will discredit ; yet 1 will speak it in the hour 
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of death: the child, which I carry underneath my heart, is thine, 
Since I began to love thee, no other man has even pressed my hand ; 
O that thy love, that thy uprightness, had been the companions of my 
outh!” 

” After this he sends the boy and Mignon to his new love 
Theresa, and goes back himself to Lothario, by whom, and 
his energetic friends, the touching tale he*had to tell © is treat- 
ed with indifference and levity.” And now comes the mystery 
of mysteries. After a great deal of oracular talk, he is ordered, 
one morning at sunrise, to proceed to a part of the castle to 
which he had never before found access; and when he gets to 
the end of a:dark hot passage, he hears a voice call ‘ Enter!’ 
and he lifts a tapestry, and enters !— 


* The hall, inwhich he now stood, appeared to have at one time. 


been a chapel ; instead of the altar he observed a large table raised 
some steps above the floor, and covered with a green cloth hanging 
over it. On the top of this, a drawn curtain seemed as if it hid a 


picture ; on the sides were spaces beautifully worked, and covered in’ 


with fine wire netting, like the shelves of a library ; only here, in- 
stead of books, a multitude of rolls had been inserted. Nobody was 
in the hall. The rising sun shone through the window, right on Wil- 
helm, and kindly saluted him as he came in. 

* Be seated!” cried a voice, which seemed to issue from the altar. 
Whilhelm placed himself in a small arm-chair, which stood against 
the tapestry where he had entered. There was no seat but this in 
the room ; Wilhelm was obliged to take it, though the morning radi- 
ance dazzled him ; the chair stood fast, he could only keep his hand 
before his eyes. 

‘ But now the curtain, which hung down above the altar, went 
asunder with a gentle rustling ; and showed, within a picture frame, 
a dark empty aperture. A man stept forward at it, in a common 
dress ; saluted the astonished looker-on, and said to him: “ Do you 
not recognise me ?’ 

We have not room, however, for the detail of all this mum- 
mery. A succession of figures, known and unknown, present 
themselves ;—among others, the ghost of Hamlet. At last, after 
a pause, ‘ 

‘ The Abbé came to view, and placed himself behind the green 
table. ‘“‘ Come hither!” cried he to his marvelling friend. He 
went, and mounted up the steps. On the green cloth lay a little 
roll. ‘ Here is your Indenture,” said the Abbé ; “ take it to heart; 
it is of weighty import.” Wilhelm lifted, opened it, and read : 

‘ INDENTURE.— 

* Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, occasion transient. 
To act is easy, to think is hard; to act according to our thought is 
troublesome. Every beginning is cheerful; the threshold is the 
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place of expectation. The boy stands astonished, his impressions 
guide him ; he learns sportfully, seriousness comes on him by sur-,; 
prise. Imitation is born with. us; what should be imitated is not 
easy to discover. ‘The excellent is rarcly found, more rarely valued. 
The height charms us, the steps to it do not; with the summit, in 
our eye, we love to walk along the plain. It is but a part of art, 
that can be taught; the artist needs it all. Who knows it half, 
speaks much and is always wrong ; who knows it wholly, inclines to 
act, and speaks seldom or late. The former have no secrets and no 
force ; the instruction they can give is like baked bread, savoury and 
satisfying for a single day ; but flour cannot be sown, and seed corn 
ought not to be ground. Words are good, but they are not the best. 
The best is not to be explained by words. The spirit in which we 
act is the highest matter. Action can be understood and again re- 
presented by the spirit alone. No one knows what he is doing, 
while he acts rightly; but of what is wrong we are always conscious. 
Whoever works with symbols only, is a pedant, a hypocrite, or a 
bungler. There are many such, and they like to be together. 
Their babbling detains the scholar ; their obstinate mediocrity vexes 
even the best. The instruction, which the true artist gives us, opens 
up the mind ; for where words fail him, deeds speak. The true scho- 
lar learns from the known to unfold the unknown, and approaches 
more and more to being a master. 


‘ « Enough!” cried the Abbé ; ‘‘ the rest in due time. Now, 
look round you among these cases.” , 

‘ Wilhelm went and read the titles of the rolls. With astonish- 
ment, he found Lothario’s Apprenticeship, Jarno's Apprenticeship, 
and his own Apprenticeship placed there, with many others whose 
names he did not know. ‘‘ May I hope to cast a look into these 
rolls?” ‘In this chamber, there is now nothing hid from you,” 
“ May I put a question?” ‘* Ask not,” said the Abbé. “ Hail 
to thee, young man! Thy Apprenticeship is done; Nature has pra- 
nounced thee free.” ’ 

When he afterwards inspects this roll, he finds § his whole 
‘ life delineated with large, sharp strokes, and a number of bland 
* and general reflections. ’ 

After this illumination, the first step he takes, with the as- 
sent of these oracular sages, is to propose for Theresa, in a long 
letter. But while waiting for her answer, he is sent by Lothario 
to visit his sister, to whose care, it appears, poor Mignon had been 
transferred by ‘Theresa. This sister he takes, of course, for the 
Countess from whom he had parted so strangely in the castle, 
and is a little embarrassed at the thought of meeting her. But 
he discovers on the road that there is another sister; and that 
she is the very healing angel who had given him the great coat 
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when wounded in the forest, and had haunted his fancy ever 
since. 

‘ He entered the house; he found himself in the most earnest, 
and, as he almost felt, the holiest place, which he had ever trod. 
A pendent dazzling lustre threw its light upon a broad and softly 
rising stair, which lay before him, and which parted into two divisions 
at aturn above. Marble statues and busts were standing upon pe- 
destals, and arranged in niches ; some of them seemed known to him. 
The impressions of our childhood abide with us, even in their mi- 
nutest traces. He recognised a Muse, which had formerly belonged 
to his grandfather. ’ 

He finds poor Mignon in a wretched state of health—and as- 
certains that it is a secret passion for him that is preying on her 


delicate form. In the mean time, and just as his romantic love , 


for Natalia (his fair hostess) has resumed its full sway, she deli- 
vers him Theresa’s letter of acceptance—very kind and confiding, 
but warning him not to lay out any of his money, till she can assist 
and direct him about the investment. This letter perplexes him 
a little, and he replies, with a bad grace, to the warm congratu- 
lations of Natalia—when, jus‘ at this moment, Lothario’s friend 
steps in most opportunely to inform them, that Theresa had 
been discovered not to be the daughter of her reputed mother— 
and that the bar to her union with Lothario was therefore at 
anend. Wilhelm affects great magnanimity in resigning her 
to his prior claims—but is puzzled by the warmth of her late 
acceptance—and still more, when a still more ardent letter ar- 
rives, in which she sticks to her last choice, and assures him 
that * her dream of living with Lothario has wandered far away 
‘from her soul ;’ and the matter seems finally settled, when 
she comes post-haste in her own person, flies into his arms, 
and exclaims, ‘ My friend—my love—my husband! Yes, for 
‘@ever thine! amidst the warmest kisses’~and he responds, 
¢O my Theresa ! ’—and kisses in return. In spite of all this, 
however, Lothario and his friends come to urge his suit ; and, 
with the true German taste for impossibilities and protracted 
agonies, the whole party is represented as living together quite 
quietly and harmoniously for several weeks—none of the par- 
ties pressing for a final determination, and all of them occupi- 
ed, in the interval, with a variety of tasks, duties, and disserta- 
tions. At last the elective affinities prevail. Theresa begins 
to cool to her new love; and, on condition of Natalia under- 
taking to comfort Wilhelm, consents to go back to her en- 
gagements with Lothario—and the two couples, and some 
more, are happily united. 

This is the ultimate catastrophe—though they who seek it 
in the book will not get at it quite so easily—there being am in- 
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finite variety of other events intermingled or premised. There 
is the death of poor Mignon—and her musical obsequies in the 
Hall of the Past—the arrival of an Italian Marchese, who 
turns out to be her uncle, and recognises his brother in an old 
crazy harper, of whom, though he has borne us company all 
along, we have not had time to take notice—the return of Phi- 
lina along with a merry cadet.of Lothario’s house, as sprightly 
and indecorous as ever—the saving of Felix from poisoning, 
.by his drinking out of the bottle instead of the glass—and the 
coming in of the Count, whom Wilhelm had driven into dotage 
and piety by wearing his clothes—and the fair Countess, 
who is now discovered to have suffered for years from her 
momentary lapse in the castle—the picture of her husband ha- 
-ving, by a most apt retribution, been pressed so hard to her 
breast in that stolen embrace, as to give great pain at the time. 
and to afflict her with fears of cancer for very long after [ 
Besides all this, there are the sayings of a very decided and 
infallible gentleman called Jarno—and his final and not very 
intelligible admission, that all which our hero had seen in the 
hall of the Castle was ‘ but the relics of a youthful undertaking, 
‘ in which the greater part: of the initiated were once in deep 
* earnest, though all of them now viewed it with a smile.’ 
Many of the passages to which we have now alluded are exe~ 
uted with great talent; and we are very sensible are better 
worth extracting than most of those we have cited. But it is 
too late now to change our selections—and we cai still less af- 
ford to add to them. On the whole, we close the book with 
some feelings of mollification towards its faults, and a disposi- 
tion to abate, if possible, some part of the censure we were im- 
pelled to bestow on it at the beginning. It improves certainly 
as it advances—and though nowhere probable, or conversant 
indeed either with natural or conceivable characters, the inven- 
tive powers of the author seem to strengthen by exercise, and 
come gradually to be less frequently employed on childish or 
‘revolting subjects. While we hold out the work therefore as a 
curious and striking instance of that diversity of national tastes, 
which makes a writer idolized in one place who could not be 
tolerated in another, we would be understood as holding it out 
as an object rather of wonder than of contempt; and though 
the greater part certainly could not be endured, and indeed 
‘ could not have been written in England, there are many pas 
sages of which any country might reasonably be proud, and 
which demonstrate, that if Taste be local and variable, Genius 
is permanent and universal. 3 
FF2 
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Art. VIH. Thoughts. and Recollections by one of the last Cen- 
tury. 8vo. pp. 237. London, Murray, 18235. 


7 book with this odd title proves to be a sort of emptying of 
the commonplace-book of an observing and well-informed, 
though not a very profound, a very learned, or a very modest 
man. His liberality is somewhat below the standard of his o- 
ther accomplishments; and though he says that ¢ these thoughts, 
‘if hastily thrown together, have not been hastily adopted; 
‘ but that the grain has been frequently winnowed and examin- 
‘ed,’ yet we can discover little indication either of patient 
thinking or careful revision; but, on the contrary, much of a 
somewhat flippant spirit, and a mind under the influence of pre- 
judices that do not give its natural force fair play. The review 
of so desultory and miscellaneous a work, eannot have much 
systematick arrangement: and we shall therefore be contented 
with giving a few specimens, and offering a few remarks upon 
some of the author’s topics, and some of his errors. 

Among his prejudices, wecertainly cannot reckon any very strict 
vones upon the subject of religion. He seems extremely liberal 
on all questions connected with it; and his work opens with 
three articles, ‘ Catholicism,’ * The Catholick Priesthood,’ 
* Our Own Clergy,’ in which he strives to remove some pre- 
vailing errors, fondly cherished by alarmed Protestants, and 
perfidiously inculcated by those who know better, but would 
turn those honest alarms to a good account. 

‘ There is no subject on which even the more ‘instructed cast of 
English is more miserably misinformed than on the tenets of Catho- 
licism. Almost every one, for instance, from the Poet Laureate 
down to the parish clerk, believes in the grant of prospective indul- 
.gences. Yet not only is the thing untrue, but it is contrary to the 
fundamental: principles of the Roman Catholic religion ; for when 
_absolution is retrospectively given upon confession, it is always on 
the understanding of full repentance and future abstinence from sin. 
Indeed the form in which our priests give their general absolution is 
taken from the practice of the Roman church. 

‘ This principle was not only recognised (though it may have been 
‘departed from in darker ages) by Dante in the fourteenth century, 
and founded upon canons, but is the opinion, assurance and practice 
of all well-informed Catholics in the present times; and I recollect 
well a conversation upon this subject with a lady of singular frank- 
ness in Italy. Having observed that she was a very exact performer 
of religious duties, I, indiscreetly enough, expressed some surprise 
at hearing her state that she never confessed herself. Her answer 
was, that, as she had not the resolution to change her mode of life, 
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{what this was may be inferred), she did not choose to add the sin 
of sacrilege to the catalogue of her other transgressions. 

‘ This I boldly maintain to be the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church, and of all its well-informed followers. That. a different no- 
tion may prevail among the ignorant, and that the uninformed may 
believe confession and absolution to be a complete and not a condi- 
tional quittance of scores, as far as penance is concerned, I ima- 
gine may be equally true. This false opinion may also, and I dare 
say does, make these sacraments sometimes practically mischievous ; 
yet they are not so to the extent which we believe; for we seem to 
attach an odd idea to the effect of absolution. We conceive it to be 
an absolution from the torments of hell, thus freeing men from the 
fear of future punishment ; whereas it only respects those of purga- 
tory : so that an absolved Catholic is in no better plight than an ab- 
solved Protestant. Whereas an absolved Protestant (who is absolved 
out and out, even from hell itself) is in a much better condition than 
an absolved Catholic. I say this on the supposition, that the avow- 
ed doctrines of the English and Roman churches are held as true by 
their respective professors.’ pp. 7-9. 

He adds some just observations upon the great evils of auri- 
cular confession; and tells two droll stories, the one of some 
young ladies who cast lots which of them should confess to for- 
nicatton, in order to learn the meaning of the word,—and the 
other, of a young lady who boujht a printed catalogue of crimes, 
and confessed so many as made her ghostly counsellor’s hair stand 
on end, till she relieved him by adding simony to the list of her 
transgressions. He chides with becoming severity the thought- 
less bigotry of those who have always in their mouths the per- 
secutions by which Cranmer fell, and forget the deaths which 
he bad previously ordained,—reprobating the sectaries who at- 
tacked Laud, and passing over the cruelties of that accomplish- 
ed High Priest. We need hardly add, how much the author 
differs from the ridiculous and ignorant doctrine (if it be no- 
thing worse) of such men as Laud’s successor, happily without 
his power, Bishop Blomfield, who holds the Catholick faith, 
and discipline, and practice, to be altogether unchangeable in 
different ages and countries. He shows, too, by convincing 
examples, the folly of those bigots, who ascribe all the vices of 
Catholick countries to the influence of the Romish religion ; 
utterly denying the fact that they are more immoral than our- 
selves, and asking what differences you can discover, in this 
respect, between the Swiss of the Protestant and Catholick 
cantons, or between Protestant Berlin and Catholick Vienna ? 

Thus far our journey with the author has been smooth enough, 
and quite amicable. A page or two in favour of tythes, and the 
Church of England (for happily we cannot join in the title of 
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* Our Own Clergy’ ) first raises some rather uneasy sensations; 

and in the next stage of the journey we are reluctantly forced 

to quit company altogether. For * Education’ is now the sub- 

ject; and while we always go to the sign of the * Printing Press, 
e, we perceive, puts up at the * Friars.’ 

He begins by a hardy assertion, that the experiment of Ge- 
neral Education has been tried, and ‘ is confessed not only not 
* to have verified the sanguine expectations which were formed 
* of it, but to have been productive of mischief. ’ 

Eyen if there were a tincture of truth in this most confident 
and erroneous assertion, we should say, without hesitation, that 
it affurded no ground whatever for questioning the great be- 
nefit which Education has conferred on the community, and on 
all the individuals who compose it. The extended capacities 
it has bestowed, both for enjoyment and for utility, cannoty at 
all events, be questioned ; and these are obviously of such mag-~ 
nitude, that, even if in some few instances, they had been per- 
verted from their natural destination to purposes of mischief, it 
would be impossible to deny that a little more temptation to 
crime was amply atoned for by so vast an increase of service 
able talent, and of the means of innocent and intellectual en- 
joyment. It would be just as reasonable, in short, to grudge 
the poor the comforts of light and heat in their dwellings, be- 
cause the chances of conflagration might consequently be some- 
what increased, as to object to their receiving the benefits of 
education, because here and there, incorrigible vice might be 
rendered more bold or more expert in its transgressions. 
Crime, we fear, must increase numerically in every nation, with 
the increase of population and wealth: But it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that they increase more than acts of virtue and 
beneficence, and a still greater to suppose, that any part of the 
former increase is owing to the diffusion of knowledge. This 
on the contrary is, beyond all doubt, a great counteracting cause, 
All vice, it is now generally agreed, proceeds from ignorance— 
and the only sure way to reclaim or to secure men from its 
temptations, is to instruct them as to the consequences of their 
yielding. The great causes of crime are, the want of means to 
prosecute lawful industry with success—the want of habits of 
reflection, and self-command to point out the consequences of 


misconduct and to insure effect to the conviction—and the want , 


of innocent and interesting occupations to dispel the ennui of 
idleness and insignificance. Now, education strikes directly at 
the root of ali thtse causes of evil: And to say that a man who 
has been qualified by instruction for almost every species of 
honest industry—whose faculties and powers of reflection have 
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been cultivated by study—and to whom boundless sources of in- 
‘teresting speculation, and honourable ambition, have thus been 
Jaid open, is, in consequence of these very things, more likely to 
commit crimes, than one in opposite circumstances, is obviously 
to maintain, not an erroneous, but an absurd proposition, and 
in fact tobe guilty of a plain contradiction in terms.’ 

It is very true that education will not absolutely eradicate our 
evil propensities—and that to those depraved individuals, whom 
it has not been able to correct, it may occasionally afford the 
means of more deliberate and more effective guilt, It is quite true, 
for example, that a man who has been taught to wrile, is better 
qualified to commit forgery than one who has not. But it is 
equally true, that a man who can speak is better fitted to commit 
perjury than one who is dumb—and that one who has been 
cured of palsy is more likely to engage in assaults, than one who 
is still disabled by such a malady: But it is no more the natural 
er common use of the power of writing to facilitate forgery, 
than it is of speech or manual vigour to forward deceit or vio- 
lence ;—and the reasoning is not less absurd which would on such 
grounds arraign the expediency of teaching all men to write, 
than that by which it should be concluded, that the world 
would be much happier and better, if the bulk of mankind 
were mute and incapable of motion ! 

It is really too great a condescension, however, to reason against 
such radical follies. The material point is, that the assertzon, to 
which the author before us prudently limits his doctrine, is certain- 
ly and entirely erroneous. Where he found the admission to which 
he has referred, he has not been pleased to inform us—and we 
know that no such admission could be made with truth. The 
enemies of the Bell and Lancaster system have been long challeng- 
ed to produce a single instance of a boy educated in these systems 
having ever been arraigned for a crime, and we have not heard 
that they have yet answered the defiance. This is conclusive 
as to the point immediately at issue. But the general fact re- 
quired no such special confirmation. ‘To what but to the better 
education of our people—their greater industry, and greater fit- 
ness for industry, can it be ascribed, that, with all our increase 
in wealth and population, there are now actually fewer crimes in 
Great Britain, than there were two hundred years ago? On 
what other principle can it be explained, that of the crimes com- 
mitted in educated America, nearly a halfare committed by an in- 
significant handful of uneducated Irish? To what else shall 
we refer the singular contrast in this respect between the Scotch 
-and Irish population? The instance of the Scotch indeed, the 
author thinks it necessary to dispose of, because the phrase hag 
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happily got abroad that they are an educated, and therefore a 
moral people ; and that is effected by our ‘ Thinker and Recol- 
lector,’ who thinks better than he remembers, and fancies more 
than he thinks. ¢ It was forgot, it seems, that the Scotch did not 
* start suddenly into an enlightened people; that they were e- 
* ducated under their own priesthood; and that a priesthood 
* especially fitted for the instruction and guidance of the poor, 
* who, in teaching them to read, taught them as well what they 
* ought to read.’ Indeed! The priests, if by these he means 
the Catholic priests, were driven out of Scotland a century be- 
fore the first step was made towards the system—the blessed 
system of parish schools; and the Presbyterian religion was 
established before the Act passed for putting that system in ac- 
tivity. Nor do the Presbyterian clergy interfere, except most 
remotely, with the schools even now. As for the Scotch becom- 
ing moral by the slow operation of clerical instruction, unconnect- 
ed with their schools, we know that no people ever were in a 
more deplorable state than they were when the. clerical influ- 
ence was the greatest—when Fletcher of Salton drew his cele- 
brated picture of his countrymen, and that their improvement 
was rapid from the establishment of the parochial schools. 

So much for our author’s facts; asa sample of his reasoning 
powers, take the next sentence. * The English did not take these 
points, or indeed any thing else, into consideration, but the 
cheapness and facility of the means of teaching children to 
read and write; as if mental were not more important than 
intellectual education; as if intellectual education (if only 
considered) was not to be considered as a mean as well as an 
end—as a mode of strengthening, if I may so express myself, 
the intellectual muscle—and as if it did not lose half its value 
if it did not open the road to further progress in that great 
road to knowledge, to which it should serve as a gate.’ 
Now, the meaning of this is truly oracular; and the distinction 
taken, or rather the contrast stated between mental and intel 
lectual, is most accurately metaphysical, no doubt. But we 
wish to know, if the acquisition of reading and writing, sup- 
posing it were made by a miracle, in a minute, would not be a 
véry valuable one, though the process of making it could not, 
on that supposition, possibly strengthen the intellectual powers. 
Our author means to speak of education as an exercise ; and 
so no doubt it generally proves to be: But this is its in- 
direct and incidéntal value; its primary use is, that it puts 
us in possession of some faculty which before we had not; 
and he who undervalues the learning itself, or the great in« 
struments of attaining it, because it is easily and mechani- 
cally gained, would of course, and in consistency, refuse 
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the bequest of a hundred thousand pounds,—because the earn- 
ing it would more certainly display, and exercise his facul- 
ties! Perhaps a reasoner like this has little right to assert, 
‘ that no nation ever went so suddenly and universally mad as 
* the English did on the subject of education. ’ 

On the subject of Bible Societies, our author is quite ,as, ace 
curate as on the kindred one of schools. He reckons these two 
as indicating ‘ a species of mania,’ (p. 42); and represents the 
advocates as * forcing Roman Catholics to read the Bible with- 
* out a comment.’ He then inveighs very freely against the 
morality of the Old Testament, as extremely dangerous if un- 
accompanied with explanations; and remarks how prone the 
illiterate are to prefer it to the more pure system built upon it, 
in the New. Surely of all ridiculous perversions of fic, this 

is the most inexcusable. The Bible Societies distribyte. the 
Bible, not denying by any means the expediency of comment 
and explanation; but, perceiving that different sects are not 
agreed upon the comment and explanation fit to be given, and, 
therefore cannot join in distributing any thing but the text, 
which all sects alike receive. ‘They give the Bible, therefore, 
and leave each sect to supply the commentary to its own mem- 
bers. He who would'deny the propriety of this, must be the 
advocate of tests, exclusions, and every species of intolerance. 
He must join the silly creatures who are raising a cry of irre- 
ligion against the New London University, because it does not 
teach Theology,—as if Letters and Philosophy could not be 
taught, on which all sects are agreed, without teaching Divinity, 
on which no two sects think alike, and none can, if they think 
sincerely, suspend their mutual hostility for a day. We mar- 
vel the more at such sentiments in the volume before us, be- 
cause they are at direct variance with the whole of the author’s 
liberal opinions upon religious matters. 

One of the longest and least satisfactory articles in this little 
volume is upon * Languages.’ It is also far from being cor- 
rect. Thus, he says, ‘ that the Italian and Englishman think 
* they read Virgil as Virgil should be read, when they say, 
$ drma virtimque cdno ; yet, the pronunciation of the first syllable 
* of the third word is as monstrous a violation of quantity as 
$ could be made by a Scotchman educated at Edinburgh or 
* Glasgow.’ (p.112.) Now we deny that any Italian or Eng- 
lishman ever prided himself on his reading Virgil according to 
the quantity, (which, we presume, is what the author means by 
reading him as he ought to be read), unless he accented cid, 
by putting the stress on the second syllable. When he reads 
otherwise, he abandons all idea of expressing quantity by ac- 
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cent. But why this fling at Edinburgh and Glasgow, as if their 
alumni were quite proverbial for false quantities? It is singular 
enough that the only two blunders in quantity on record in Par- 
jiament, were made by an Irishman and an Englishman—Mr 
Burke’s vectigal, and Sir R. Walpole’s wager with Mr Pultney. 
But our author should be sparing of his sneers on this point; 
for we suppose a blunder in grammar is somewhat worse 
than one in quantity, and indicates a more ignorant scholar. 
What will be said, then, of this author’s proficiency in Latin, 
when, in the very same article, and only a few pages before his 
triumphant sarcasm at us poor Scotch, he speaks of Italy 
* from the country of the Allobrogi up to that of the Veneti ?’ 
(p. 103.) Now every boy knows that the word is Allobroges, if 
he has read either Cesar or Sallust; and we venture to doubt 
if any ordinary youth, educated either at Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow, could be found capable of committing such a blunder. 
Nay, from such a slip as this, (and one or two other passages), 
we greatly suspect that our author, were he to read any given 
page of Latin or Greek prose, would quite equal the average 
blunders in quantity, likely to be made by a Scotch youth, 
whether from Edinburgh or from Glasgow. But, after all, if 
Scotticisms be so very grating to this writer, why does he him- 
self talk of * vocables ?’—a word not to be found, we will venture 
to say, in Dr Johnson; and, though possibly in some bad and 
old writers, only there to be found in the company of other ad- 
mitted Scotticisms. In classical matters, too, he is, generally 
speaking, not over nice. Thus, he gives us a long excursus on 
what he calls the active use of a neuter verb, viz. hope; which 
he finds in Dryden and in Pope borrowing from him; as, 
‘he hopes the hunted bear,’ and ‘he hopes the scaly breed.’ 
All this, our author will have it, arises from a slip in Dryden’s 
translation of the verse, ‘ Optat aprum aut fulvum descendere 
‘monte leonem,’ ‘ He hopes the boar,’ &c. Now, can any 
thing possibly be less correct? There is no ‘ transformation of 
‘a verb neuter into a verb active’ at all, in any of these pas- 
sages. ‘To choose or wish (opto) is active, and so is to hope; 
and it is as accurate English to ‘ hope the bear,’ as to * hope 
*the bear may come’—‘ to wish a thing,’ as to ‘ wish that 
‘thing may come.’ Clarendon speaks of ‘ Danby wishing 
* Antrim’s assistance;’ and Johnson gives this as an example 
of the active use of the verb. The Apostle speaks of charity, 
* hoping all things ; believing all things.’ 

Such are a few of this smart writer’s faults and errors; but it 
would be unfair to dismiss them without some notice of his me- 
rits. He is, generally speaking, a very pleasing companion, 
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and writes in a lively and taking style, never wearying us by 
prolixity ; seldom, if ever, offending by bad taste. He is, too, 
rather an acute observer of smaller matters; and occasionally 
indicates some originality of views, setting ordinary things in 
new lights, and marking what others pass ‘by unnoticed. The 
following observations on the habits of animals are excellent in 
their kind. 

‘ Every one, conversant with beasts, knows that not only their na- 
tural but that many of their acquired qualities are transmitted by 
the parents to their offspring. Perhaps the most curious example 
of the latter fact may be found in the Pointer. 

‘ This animal is endowed with the natural instinct of winding 
game, and stealing upon his prey, which he surprises, having first 
made a short pause, in order to launch himself upon it with more se- 
curity of success. This sort of semicolon in his proceedings man con- 
verts into a full stop, and teaches him to be as much pleased at see- 
ing the bird or beast drop by the shooter’s gun, as at taking it him- 
self. The staunchest dog of this kind, and the original pointer, is 
of Spanish origin, and our own is derived from this race, crossed 
with that of the fox-hound or other breed of dog, for the sake of im- 
proving his speed. This mixed and factitious race of course naturally 
partakes less of the true pointer character; that is to say, is less dis- 
posed to stop, or at least, he makes a shorter stop at game. .The 
factitious pointer is, however disciplined, in this country, into staunch- 
ness; and, what is most singular, this quality is, in a great degree, 
inherited by his puppy, who may be seen earnestly standing at swal- 
lows or pigeons in a farm-yard. For intuition, though it leads the 
offspring to exercise his parent’s faculties, does not instruct him how 
to direct them. The preference of his master afterwards guides him 
in his selection, and teaches him what game is better worth pursuit. 
On the other hand, the pointer of pure Spanish race, unless he hap- 
pens to be well broke himself, which in the south of Europe seldom 
happens, produces a race which are all but unteachable, according 
to our notions of a pointer’s business. They will make a stop at 
their game, as natural instinct prompts them, but seem incapable of 
being drilled into the habits of the animal which education has formed 
in this country, and has rendered, as I have said, in some degree, 
capable of transmitting his acquirements to his descendants. 

* Acquired habits are hereditary in other animals besides’ dogs, 
English sheep, probably from the greater richness of our pastures, 
feed very much together ; while Scotch sheep are obliged to extend 
and scatter themselves over their hills for the better discovery of food. 
Yet the English sheep, on being transferred to Scotland, keep their 
old habit of feeding in a mass, though so little adapted to their new 
‘country: so do their descendants: and the English sheep is not 
thoroughly naturalized into the necessities of his place till the third 
generation, They same thing may be observed as to the nature of 
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his food, that is observed in his mode of seeking it. When turnips 
were introduced from England into Scotland, it was only the third 
generation, which heartily adopted this dict, the first having been 
starved into an acquiescence in it. In the same manner it required 
some years to establish the English practice of bringing up calves by 
hand in Scotland; the first who were so fed, being cheated into 
swallowing milk, as the English calves at first are, by dipping the 
finger in the bowl and giving it the animal to suck. Nor was this 
mode of administering nourishment (slowly and reluctantly admitted 
by Lowland calves) ever, I believe, cordially adopted by their moun- 
tain kindred. The Highland beast has shown himself the worthy imi- 
tator of the Highlandman, and is as obstinate in his opposition to this, 
as his Celtic master is to any other Saxon improvement which can 
be offered to him. 

The observations on national politeness are also. excellent, 
though inferior to those in the preceding extract. 

* While, however, we have seen the Frenchman’s passions, al- 
though unaltered, taking new channels during the Revolution, we have 
seen all his characteristic qualities survive a shock by which one 
should have naturally supposed they would have been annihilated. 
The most striking of these, and which was most likely to have suf- 
fered a change, is that 

* NATIONAL POLITENESS 

which above all things distinguishes the people. This has again 
emerged from the thunder-cloud which obscured it for a moment ; 
and after all the drunken excesses of Jacobinism, it is impossible to 
find oneself in Paris (as a friend once observed to me) without being 
conscious that one is in the capital of the most polished nation in 
Europe. No license, unless on some political occasion, is ever taken 
by the mob ; no injury is ever done to public monuments, nor even 
any innocent extravagance indulged in. All is order, all is decency, 
all is tranquillity. Go to the lowest restaurateur’s saloon, frequented 
by hackney coachmen and corporals, and. you will find napkins and 
four-pronged forks ; and there is not a mountain cabaret where such 
are not to be seen, be they of diaper or dowlass, silver or pewter ; 
while, at all decent inns and hotels, they are of damask and silver. 
Go to a guingette, and, in a promiscuous assemblage of both sexes of 
the lower orders, you will see every thing conducted with decorum. 
The spectator will find the same appegrances of modesty and discre- 
tion which distinguish the assemblies of the drawing-room ; nor will 
he ever hear a word, or witness an action, which militates against 
propriety. This diffusion of politeness through all ranks, and almost 
as remarkable among the lowest as among the highest, excluding al- 
ways mere conventional points of refinement, is the more remarkable, 
because it does not exist in other European nations. Yet a greater 
internal commerce in some (as in England) would render such a dif- 
fusion of civilization more explicable. 

‘ This confinement of certain delicacies of life to a certain cast is 
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therefore unintelligible to Frenchmen not minutely acquainted with our 
customs, and often leads them into extravagant conclusions. This 
I was ence well acquainted with a French gentleman, (I mean a gen- 
tleman in the French acceptation of the word), a prisoner on his pa- 
role, whom I used to meet at the table of the governor of a foreign 
settlement, who asked me to visit him in his chateau, if I should ever 
find myself in its neighbourhood. I profited by this invitation on the 
ratification of the secend peace, and found him, with his family and 
parish priest, just returned from England, whither he had emigrated 
during the fury of the Revolution. Addressing himself to this person, 
my host observed, ‘* You see these messieurs (meaning me and an- 
other Englishman) do not eat with their knives.” —*“ All Englishmen 
that I ever saw, do,” replied the priest ; and I was appealed to in 
order to settle the question, which had apparently been agitated be- 
tween the twa, each reasoning from their respective experiences. 1 
began by asking the priest where he had lived in Londen ; and being 
informed that he had boarded with a family in St. Martin’s Lane, 
told the Seigneur, that I had no doubt the Curé was correct in his 
report, as far as regarded his personal observation. His astonishment 
was extreme. 

‘ I have said that the same general diffusion of refinement is not to 
be found'in the other nations of Europe ; but it may certainly be found 
in some of their provinces; and I know no better instances in support 
of my opinion respecting naticnal character being hereditary, (and 
this more especially exemplified in the quality I have been last dis- 
cussing), than in the Florentine and Vicentine provinces of Italy; both 
pre-eminent for their docility, industry, and refinement. Nothing 
indeed can be more striking to a stranger than the existence of a na- 
tional character in these provinces, entirely distinct from that of the 
other tribes by which they are bounded, and differing most from those 
with which they are in most immediate contact. We see something 
like this at home in the distinction which is discernible in the Scotch 
and English, where only separated by an imaginary line. Here, 
however, a diversity in religion and civit government may explain the 
thing ; but in one of the two instances which I have adduced, to wit, 
that of the Vicentine province, no moral causes offer a solution of 
the difficulty. The Vicentine district is, as every one knows, and has 
been for ages, an integral part of the Venetian dominions, professing 
the same religion and governed by the same laws as the other con- 
tinental provinces of Venice. Yet the English character is not more 
different from the French, than that of the Vicentine from the Padur 
an; while the contrast between the Vicentine and his other neigh- 
bour, the Veronese, is hardly less remarkable. The Tuscan is as 
distinguishable, in his docility, industry, and politeness, from his two 
opposite neighbours, the Roman and the Bolognese, both of whom 
are conspicuously rude, idle, and turbulent. How the Vicentine and 
Tuscan characters were formed, it is difficult to conjecture ; but it is 
clear that they have, under very singular circumstances, preserved 
their natural clements, however acquired.’ pp. 198-206. 
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Art. IX. Geschichde des freussischen Staats, rom Frieden Zu 
Hubertsburg, bis Zur Zweiten fariser Abkunft. Drei Baende. 
Frankfurt am Main, 1820. 


T" reflects no little honour on the enlightened class of our pos 

liticians, that they seem every day more and more inclined 
to adopt the lofty faith of the ancients (a faith for which thou- 
sands among them sacrificed invaluable lives),—that the security 
and welfare, as well as the honour and glory, of a nation, depends 
mainly on its form of Government; and that all questions of 
national happiness, morality, and progressive improvement are 
settled at once by the endurance of an Absolute Monarchy. It is, 
indeed, a proof of extreme narrowness of mind, to attach any 
value to the casual and momentary felicity which some nations 
have enjoyed under that form of government; or even to form 
a conclusion from thence as to the capacity which such go- 
vernments possess of amelioration. What, on the whole, does 
the experience of the last thousand years establish so clear- 
ly, as the wretched and distracted condition of the nations 
which have depended for their happiness on the life or death 
of a minister or king?—whicli have undergone, every twen- 
ty or thirty years, the agitations of a true revolution, accord- 
ing as mere accident endowed their masters with spirit, be- 
nevolence, and energy, or cursed them with stupidity, ferocity, 
and weakness? Even in this lottery, too, how few have been the 
prizes | how perishable the prosperity they seemed to bring! 
With the exception of our own England, whose fortunes. and 
honour depend not on the life of individuals, how few have 
obtained any security against the utmost excesses of misgovern- 
ment? We need but open our eyes, indeed, to see these evils, 
inherent in absolute monarchies, exemplified in the present si- 
tuation of most of the Continental nations. The favourable au- 
spices which, only ten years ago, cheered the people of these 
great countries have already vanished; and the present times — 
are by no means calculated to diffuse among impartial observers 
cheerful anticipations of their future condition. 

The author of the work before us has brought down the his 
tory of Prussia from the peace of Hubertsburg’ to his own 
days, with as much impartiality as was possible in the times in 
which he wrote. Though he avows a particular admiration for 
the ancient historians, and especially for Tacitus, and conse- 
quently affects the style of that renowned hater of despotism, 
—a style, indeed, admirably suited to the subject; it is obvious, 
that the influence of the present times has pressed so heavily on 
him while describing recent events, that it would have been better 
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if he had withheld this part at least of his work till a future pe- 
riod. Such, at least, we think, would have been the determina- 
tion of Tacitus. Of the reign of Frederick II. he gives a more 
favourable, and, we think, a juster account than was common 
among a party of Prussian writers, among whom Mr Arndt 
took the lead :—And he doubtless, in his dreary confinement 
at Bonn, may now frequently reflect on the liberality with which 
Frederick acknowledged the rights of opinion. 

Frederick II., it is true, did not alter the system of absolute 
monarchy, to the administration of which. he succeeded. In 
all essential points, the military department, the interior ad- 
ministration, and the legislative power, were concentrated in 
his hands; nor did he abolish those relics of the middle 
ages,—the prerogatives of one class of society over the o- 
ther: But he made the most of this despotic system, by 
the astonishing powers of his mind; not only mitigating its 
ferocity, but working all the good that could be achiev- 
ed by it in the life of one man. His great and redeeming 
qualities were, a steady love of Justice, by which he prevent- 
ed the nobles from indulging their innate inclination to ex- 
tend still farther privileges already too repugnant to reason 
and to right; secondly, his unexampled Activity in preventing 
abuses of delegated power,—abuses from which nothing but 
such activity could redeem such a system, and which are so apt to 
obstruct the designs of the best king when governed by his mi- 
nisters ; éhirdly, the direction of that activity to the substantial 
welfare of his subjects, by the promotion of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce; fourthly, the laudable Larsimony 
which constantly insured to him the means of attaining his im- 
portant ends ; and, /as¢ly, his fondness for Literature, his respect 
for its cultivators, and the unbounded and wholly unprecedent- 
ed liberality with which he acknowledged the rights of Opinion 
and of the Press. ‘This was, beyond all doubt, the most genu- 
ine indication of his truly great mind,—that, confident in the 
truth and justice of his proceedings, he felt that he would de- 
grade himself by restraining the freedom of opinion. Patron- 
wing; both by his writings and his actions, the rights of the 
human mind, he did more to promote the spirit of philosophi- 
eal research, to encourage scientific and even political improve- 
ment, and to extinguish superstition and prejudice, than had 
been effected for centuries before his time. Some writers have 
reproached him with partiality for Freneh, and aversion to 
German literature ; but great living names in German litera- 
ture have vindicated him from that reproach. * In those days, 


* See Schloffer ; Geschichte de 18ten Jahrh. 1 Theil, 
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the German works of taste were franted on the model of Gofts. 
ched ; and it would be hard to insist that a genius like that of 
Frederick IT. should be pleased with such productions.. Others 
have upbraided him with the little regard he bestowed on’ the 
elergy. In this he may, perhaps, have gone too far ; ‘but many 
great men have been of opinion, that too great deference to that 
order must ever be pernicious. ‘‘The most unreasonable re- 
proach of all, was that which was clamorously urged against his. 
system, after the battle of Jena, by those factious and servile wri- 
ters, who, unwilling to trace the evil to its true source, found it 
easier to calumniate the memory of the great King, than to de- 
hounce the vices of their own party: They said that the‘spirit 
of his government was vicious; that when the extraordinary 
energy and skiil which had given life and unnatural power to 
that system, had ceased to enlighten the cabinet of his successors, 
its vicious spirit survived, its clinging vices spread alike over 
the civil and military departments of the administration, and 
speedily wrought their effects in the temporary ruin of the mo- 
narchy. These vague and unintelligible calumnies, however, 
continued but for a short time. They were silenced by more 
enlightened and impartial spirits, and are only now and then 
revived in some remote aristocratical papers. 

It is worthy of remark, that of all the absolute monarchs on 
the Continent, excepting Henry the Fourth of France, none 
ever acquired the love of his people to so great a degree as Fre- 
derick; and he gained it, not by the gift of a constitution, 
(for there was none), but by his personal merits; thus expos- 
ing himself to the same hares brought against the hero of 
France,—that he neglected to secure the happiness of his 
people against the vices or incapacity of his successors. 

The effects of this accordingly were but too soon apparent. 
After the death of Frederick the Second, -his system of rule 
was reversed. A policy, vacillating, and without principle in 
its foreign relations, and in its internal concerns obeying the 
mere impulse of private passions, very soon threw the kingdom 
into the most horrible confusion. It was not by the vices of 
Frederick’s system,—it was by the absence of all the virtues by 
which that monarch rendered harmless the evils of despotism, 
and ‘gave scope to enterprise and industry,—it was by vices, 
which, supplanting these virtues, carried to their utmost extent 
the inherent propensities of despotism to produce national cala- 
mity, that the decay of his kingdom was occasioned. ‘The go- 
vernment of Frederick William the Second, exhibits indeed a 
signal instance of the sudden transitions incident to absolute mo- 
narchies, from great prosperity and splendour, to disgrace and 
misery, This monarch, addicted to despotism and debauchery, 
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soon became wholly unacquainted with the government : profli- 
gate mistresses governing the King; worthless ministers, cabal- 
ling and intriguing against each other; crowds of Sopennene 
on mistresses and ministers holding the public offices to sale!— 
These were the rulers of the state !—The public treasury, which 
had been replenished by the sedulous economy of: Frederick, 
was plundered in a few years; the spirit of selfishness and cor- 
ruption pervaded all departments ; ; the aspiring. churchman 
again raised his head, and, to indemnify himself for the subordi- 
nation in which he had been kept by the former King, dared to 
impose an intolerable oppression of conscience. At length visi- 
onaries, exorcists, conjurer $ of spirits, found a place at the court; 
and entitled it to the description applied, if we rightly remem- 
ber, by Cardinal de Retz, to that of a French king,—* At this 
court reigned all vices by which monarchies are ruined, dissipa-~ 
tion, voluptuousness, gaming, and magical divination.’ 

After the death of Frederick William Il., the more obvious 
scandals were indeed removed. The Countess of Lichtenau 

was sent away, and part of the creatures of the system discharg- 
ed; but the fundamental disorders, which had thriven like weeds 
in the absence of a constitution, and of all: pretensions to pub- 
lic virtue, still flourished as before. The corruption of the 
aristocracy, in particular, hastened to its crisis; and whén the 
declining monarchy ventured to grapple with the gigantic pow- 
er of Napoleon, in the field of Jena, it was found even more 
impotent than that of Austria in the battles of Ulm and Auster- 
litz. The measureless infamy of the Prussian generals in that 
war, is now well known; but the profligacy of the aristocracy 
also, in every other department, was exposed in a multitude of 
publications, which, though deemed unpatriotic by more recent 
writers, have nevertheless been very serviceable; not only to 
history and to posterity, but also to contemporary minds, as 
they have cooperated in fally demonstrating the utter rottenness 
of the pillars of the state. * 

Prussia was now placed in a situation doubtless the most des 
perate to which a state can be reduced. ‘To dependence and 
oppression from without, were superadded internal infirmities, 
which seemed incurable, and the vigilance of a suspiciousyerie- 
my, armed with overwhelming power. 

In this situation of- affairs, the minister Von Stein seized the 
helm of the state. He was undoubtedly one of the greatest mi- 


* The most remarkable in this respect were the writings of Kiélln 
ealled Feuerbrinde. 
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nisters of modern times, and the immortal merit of his services 
to Prussia, will, though perhaps not now, because his system 
has already vanished, but certainly in future times, be fully ap- 
preciated. Disdaining the aristocracy which had ruined the 
state, he applied to ¢he nation for its relief. The two grand and 
intimately connected objects of his administration, were to deli- 
ver his country from foreign oppression, and to create a liberal 
constitution. He formed a plan for rousing it to a sense of its 
dignity, by freeing it from the degrading domination of the 
aristocracy,—for inspiring it with national feelings and patriot- 
ism, by admitting it to a share in the public councils, leaving to 
each community the management of its own concerns ; and for 
creating, by these means, a mental power in the whole body of 
the people, which, on a proper occasion, whenever fate should 
afford it, might be able to break her fetters and vanquish the 
oppressor. Blow far, and how long the King concurred in a 
system tending thus to regenerate the nation, and to create a 
free constitution, we refrain from defining, because the times 
that ensued have decided the question. We shall confine our- 
selves to a general survey of the most important effects of this 
system, introduced either by Stein himself, or by the ministry 
which he formed, and which acted on his principles for some 
time after his removal. 

One of his first efforts was directed to the emancipation of a 
- considerable part of the nation from villenage. During the pe- 
riod from 1807 to 1811, various decrees were passed for fixing 
the duties and rights of the new freeholders, and for indemnify- 
ing their former masters. * 

In the year 1807, a law was passed which abolished an ab- 
surd and pernicious distinction between the estates of nobles, 
and those of peasants. Formerly, the farms of a nobleman could 
not be purchased by a commoner; those of a commoner might, 
in most eases, be transferred to a noble. This law abrogated 
the distinction, and removed the impediments to a free disposi- 
tion of property. 

The property of the nobles was exempt from the land-tax; 
the sbalicion of this exemption was gradually prepared and 
executed, in spite of opposition from the nobility, in the year 
1810. 

One of the most important decrees related to the municipal 
institution ; it was framed on the model of the English municipal 


* Villenage, that cruel outrage on the primary rights of man, 
still subsists over a great part of Russia; and the Autocrat of those 
serfs now gives laws to the Continent ! 
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law; and was introduced at once throughout the whole kingdom. 
Von Stein rightly regarded this institution as tending to prepare 
the public spirit for the representative system. Connected with it 
was the abolition of guilds, and of all restraints and privileges 
by which trades and manufactures had been hitherto fettered. 

The Prussian minister also directed his views to the military 
department. In 1808 and 1809, the humiliating exclusion of 
commoners from the rank of officer was removed, and every 
soldier was enabled to attain any rank in the army. At the 
same time, the barbarous punishment of military flogging was 
abolished. As this law. was designed to excite the sentiment of 
military ho::our in the commoners, so the great establishments 
in-this department were calculated to create a national military. 
The plan was excellent. To avoid exciting the suspicions of a 
watchful enemy, or violating a hard condition of the peace, 
which allowed only a small force to be kept on foot, Von Stein 
directed fresh masses of the national youth to be successively 
levied and trained to arms for several years, the former levies 
being dismissed to their homes. Care was taken to inspire 
every levy with proper feelings, Even the great measure of an 
universal national armament, executed at a later period and at- 
tended with such astonishing success, was then prepared by Von 
Stein, in conjunction with some military men, particularly 
Scharnhorst. 

The system of Von Stein tended to develop the moral force 
of the nation, by the energy inherent in all liberal institutions. 
The execution of this plan, therefore, required everywhere men 
of talent and of elevated minds. Knowing that such men are 
not generally to be found in the common track of promotion, 
and under the cold formalities of administration, Stein himself 
took pains to seek them. Men of this character; who under- 
stood the tendency of his system, and cooperated with enthusi- 
asm in his labours, were employed in the most important parts 
of every department, especially those of military affairs and of 
public instruction. Convinced of the powerful influence which 
mental culture must have on the promotion of such designs, he 
paid great attention to that object. By him, and by his party, 
the Universities of Berlin and Breslau, and, at a later period, 
that of Bonn, were established ; the whole scheme of [ducation 
and of public instruction was directed to the development of 
national feelings; and men, distinguished not only by intellec- 
tual faculties and scientific attainments, but also by liberal and 
patriotic sentiments, took the lead in all literary institutions, 

Meanwhile, Stein descried with alarm the germs of an, in- 
ternal opposition, and the ions suspicions of Napoleon, _ In 
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order, therefore, to settle his plan on a sure basis, independent 
of his own existence and ministry, he had recourse to one of 
those great measures, uncontrollable by ordinary considera- 
tions, and often the sole refuge of an oppressed nation. He 
founded the secret association, celebrated under the name of 
the Tugendband. It is not our present intention to describe 
that society; we would merely remark, that it was composed of 
the most eminent men of all classes; that its aim was to fami- 
liarize the nation with the idea of deliverance from her oppres- 
sors, and to awaken all her powers for that purpose; but, par- 
ticularly to rouse the national Youth, and to infuse into them 
that lofty patriotism, and fixed contempt of deatl:, on which 
was founded the freedom of the ancients. The activity of these 
men extended far and wide; some of them, such as Generals 
Scharnhorst and Grolilmann, were intent on nationalizing the 
soldiery ; others, like Fichte, Schleirmacher, &c. influenced the 
academic youth by their writings and animating lectures ; others 
again, like Jahn, Arndt, &c., not only wrote, but travelled for 
the purpose of maintaining the association in different places. 
The former was especially engaged in conducting the warlike 
exercises of the youth. 

By the combination of all these means, the kingdom was soon 
animated with a spirit unexampled perhaps in any modern com- 
munity. Instead of a corrupt aristocracy, the nation itself rose 
up in the full energy of every faculty that can render the sense 
of oppression bitter, and the purpose of redress irresistible. 
Even in the war of Napoleon with Austria in 1809, the direc- 
tion which the national spirit had received was clearly manifest- 
ed, nor could it but with difficulty be restrained from breaking 
forth. ‘The operations of Schill are well remembered. 

At this time, Von Stein was no longer at his post; in 1808 
he was persecuted and outlawed at the instance of Napoleon, 
and compelled to seek safety in flight. Before his departure, 
however, he addressed to all the high officers in the kingdom a 
circular letter, in which he developed the leading features of 
his system, as far as this was then possible or safe. That address 
incontestably shows that he aimed at a free political constitution, 
at the head of which a national representation should be entitled 
not only to be consulted, but to vote in all acts of legislation, and 
should be formed by the equal exercise of their political rights 
by all citizens, whether possessing one or one hundred acres of 
ground, whether engaged in trade, or in the cultivation of let- 
ters. Such are almost his own words; but this work he could 
not complete. 

-Thoagh Von Stein was driven from his post, yet he had 
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given a degree of stability to his system by a ministry formed in 
his spirit. His successor also, the prime minister, Count and 
afterwards Prince Hardenberg, adhered to it for some time, 
but by no means with the energy and firmness of its anthor ; 
and at last he renounced ‘it entirely. Generally speaking, 
however, this system, of which the substance was deeply rooted 
in the nation, was maintained until 1815, and did not entirely 
disappear until 1818. 

In the year 1813, the astonishing results prepared by the ac- 
tivity of Stein, announced a regenerated people. ‘The vast 
scheme of universal armament (landwehr), formed by Scharn- 
horst, Arndt, and others, and rapidly executed by the whole 
nation ; the spontaneous contributions supplied to the impover- 
ished state by all classes; the enthusiasm with which every or- 
der and condition answered the call to arms; the unequalled 
courage of the soldiery in general, but especially of the regi- 
ments of the Landwehr, charging hostile batteries with the 
bayonet ; the heroism of the volunteer corps, composed mostly 
of highly educated youths, who, like Spartans, regarded their 
country as everything, and danger and death as nothing, and 
whose exploits are immortalized among the Germans ‘by the 
songs of Theodor Kérner : these are phenomena almost unex- 
ampled in modern history. As the Allied armies advanced 
to victory, Von Stein was recalled. to superintend the admi- 
nistration of the newly conquered countries. ‘The re-appear- 
ance of this minister excited among the Prussians the universal 
hope of seeing him reinstated in his former place; but this 
hope was not to be realized. 

Let us now cast a glance on Germany, properly so called. 
During the protectorate of Napoleon, a general opinion, long 
existing in its elements, had established itself, which may be 
consistently termed the national opinion of the Germans. Ht 
was the result, not only of recent events, but of the whole his- 
tory of this people, clearly conceived by the enlightened classes, 
gnd deeply, though more vaguely, impressed on the feelings of 
the lower orders. The good effects of Napoleon’s protectorate, 
particularly the abolition of the feudal oppressions, and the 
prerogatives and power of the clergy, were by no means under- 
valued ; but in the concentration of all power in the persons of 
their respective princes, the people discerned the continued evils 
of a despotic government, rendered still more debasing by the 
dependence of those governments on a foreign conqueror. The 
body of the people, therefore, participated everywhere in the 
enthusiasm of the Prussians; and their princes, in many cases, 
gave way to the impulse. After they had shaken off the yoke 
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the national opinion evinced itself in favour of a free constitu- 
tion with equal clearness, unanimity, and force. We must be 
indulged in saying a word or two more on this subject, particu- 
larly as some English publications have given currency to very 
erroneous impressions with regard to it. In one populate work, 
for example, it has been stated that the Germans looked almost 
exclusively to the English Parliament ; but that ¢ the trial by 
¢ Jury does not enjoy such great favour in the estimation of 
¢ speculative men in Germany, as most English institutions do.’ 
It is added, not less erroneously, that ‘ an unlicensed press had 
* not been deemed so necessary in Germany, on account of the 
* extreme liberality with which the Censorship was administer- 
* ed; besides, a very large proportion of the literary men of 
¢ Germany reside in, and are members of the Universities, 
‘ whose privileges serve as a protection against any vexatious 
¢ interference of the police.’ What is the true condition of these 
privileges, and this liberality, we shall soon see; at present we 
shall only observe, that the Germans would have been the weak- 
est of men, if they had really held the opinions here imputed to 
them. But the contrary is the fact. ‘The national opinion on 
a free constitution, demanded Representative assemblies, invested 
with true legislative power, the judicial institution of Jury- Trial, 
independent of the government, and the freedom of the Press. 
Such was the importance attached to each of these demands, 
that it was generally deemed impossible to establish political 
liberty without the union of those three institutions. ‘These 
sentiments were constantly and uniformly declared through all 
the organs of public opinion, in the learned discussions of na- 
tional writers, in the numerous popular journals, and in the 
representative assemblies of the different states, as soon as 
they were introduced.* ‘To these necessary bases of afree con- 
stitution, we may add two other objects, on which the general 








* The most eminent jurists and philosophers of Germany, Thiebaut, 
Buckholz, Hazzi, Zaccharie, Mittermaier, Graevell, Welker, Rotteck, 
Krug, and many others, have distinctly developed these constitutional 
ideas. All enlightened statesmen coincided in the same sentiments, 
expressed with the {ull ardour of public interest, in numerous popular 
journals, as Nemesis, Der Patriot, des Oppositionsblatt, Der Rhein- 
ische, Mercur, Die Neckarzeitung, Der Reichsanzeiger, and in a mul- 
titude of pamphlets. Even in the latest times, the Chamber of Commons 
in Bavaria, made an attempt,—feeble and fruitless indeed, since the 
Austrian principles have prevailed, but clearly manifesting the nation- 
al wishes, now unhappily suppressed,—fur the introduction of ‘Trial 
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opinion was pronounced with almost equal unanimity,—one 
the establishment of complete freedom of Trade, and of liberty 
of internal commerce, unburthened with local tolls and taxa- 
tions,—the other, a great central or federal Representation, 
uniting the different German communities into one vast poli- 
tical body, and thus securing the independence of the whole 
nation. 

The Prussian government, still to some extent, in the hands 
of the liberal party, fully acquiesced in these demands. A 
Commission was appointed to make a Report on Jury-Trial ; 
and this Report, printed at Berlin in 1818, demonstrates, by 
most solid and convincing arguments, the necessity for intro- 
ducing this institution. The establishment of the Deconetiien 
tive system, and of the liberty of the Press, was also promised ; 
and meanwhile, the censorship was exercised with great libe- 
rality and forbearance. Prussia at that time enjoyed the un- 
bounded confidence of all the different tribes composing the 
German nation. Not only her glorious exploits, but the cha- 
racter of her administration, the lustre of her recent literature, 
und the attention so nobly bestowed on public instruction, ob- 
tained full credit for the repeated declarations of her statesmen, 
that the political existence of this state was grounded in the 
strength of intellectual power, and of liberal A and placed 
her, in the estimation of all Germany, foremost in the rank 
of those nations: who had most deeply imbibed and most power- 
fully directed the spirit of the age, 

Occupying this eminent station, Prussia appeared avowedly 
as the advocate of popular interests in the Congress of Vienna, 
as appears from the Reports of Kiliiber, That Congress united 
her still more closely to the majority of the German nation, be- 
cause its result disappointed both her and the nation. Prussia 
obtained no satisfaction respecting her territorial demands; and 
the German people had to endure the frustration of their hopes 
for the formation of a central institution, which should unite 
the different states into one political body. The national party, 
therefore, (not the Princes) desired the protectorate of Prussia, 
at that time the champion of liberal ideas. And it is an un- 
doubted fact, that on the strength of this popularity, and of 
the increasing dissensions in the Congress, she meditated at 
that time the establishment of a great national power in Ger- 
many, and might in all probability have succeeded in that bold 
design. But the reappearance of Napoleon suddenly cl¥anged 
the scene, The Congress of Vienna was dissolved ;—that Con- 
gress, assembled at the most critical epoch in modern history, 
to satisfy the just demands of nations, separated, alter having 
shamefully tampered with those just demands ! 
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On the termination of the war,.the Austrian Cabinet: began 
clearly to develop its system of re-action. Indications of that 
system had already been disclosed in the base and. unworthy 
treatment of the Tyrol, and of Lombardy, in the engagement 
extorted from the King of Naples, .not to introduce a represen 
tative constitution into his states; and in the proposals made hy 
the Austrian ministers in the Congress of Aix-la- Chapelle. 
The liberal party in Prussia now gradually lost its influence ; 
the hopes which had been so long held out, of a representative 
assembly, and of the concomitant institutions, were not fulfill- 
ed. On the other hand, .the opposition which the aristocracy 
had long ago formed against the principles of Von Stein daily 
gained ground, under the influence of Austria, and with the 
support of the barbarians, on the eastern frontier of Prussia. 
The most distinguished individual of the national party, who, 
with great military talents, united profound political views, and 
an astonishing energy of mind, General Scharnhorst, lay buried 
on the field of battle. 

But the force of public opinion had not been ineffectual in 
Germany. In most of the states the Censorship had been ac- 
tually abolished, and the unlicensed press introduced ; legisla- 
tive assemblies, much restricted indeed in their privileges, but 
not destitute of utility, had been established, and the national 
opinion, daily diffusing itself through a multitude of liberal 
journals, afforded just expectations of progressive improvement. 
In these circumstances, Austria, who had been associating 
herself with the Jesuits, the Turks, and the aristocracy of e- 
very kind, and had attached the Russian Court to her interests, 
deemed it seasonable to strike a decisive blow. On an occasion 
which in any other country would have merely given rise toa 
criminal process, she raised the cry of revolution in Germany. 
At this cry, all the aristocratical rubbish that had sunk into ob- 
scurity, and every modern fungus that had sprouted under the 
protectorship of Napoleon, collected around Metternich and 
Gentz. We have elsewhere exposed this dark scheme of Aus- 
tria, and have shown, that the dearest interests of the Ger- 
man nation were attacked, or rather mortally wounded, by the 
decrees of Carlsoad in 1819, through which the liberty of the 
press was suspeaded, and liberal journals abolished ; the :pri- 
vileges of the legislative chambers essentially diminished ; the 
Universities subjected to the police, and a particular state-in- 
quisition established at Mentz, to watch over the proceedings of 
the liberal party. To the honour of the German princes, it 
should be recorded, that the greater part of them consented to 
these decrees with great reluctance, overawed by the domi- 
neering influence of Metternich ; and indeed some, as the kings 
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of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, ventured substantially to disregard 
them. 

But: what was the conduct of Prussia on occasion of this 
Austrian manifesto of despotism? It is plain, that Austria 
could never have carried ther purposes into effect, if Prussia 
had acted on the principles of Stein, or even on those of the 
illustriows Frederick. The high duty of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, after the restoration of the State, demanded, in the opi- 
nion of the Prussian and German people, that she should, on 
the one hand, progressively develop the safe, tried, and liberal 
system of Stein in great national institutions ; and on the other 
hand, should endeavour to improve the wretched military po- 
sition to which she had been condemned by the Congress of 
Vienna. This second object could not be otherwise obtained 
than by keeping pace with the spirit of the age, and promoting 
the general interests of the German nations, who were now uni- 
versally satisfied that their independence could only be sectred, 
and the regeneration of their common country effected by a 
powerful and liberal protectorship, for which they were now will- 
ing to look in the intelligence and experience of Prussia. ‘That 
State, however, suddenly changed her policy—shrunk back from 
the high vocation wherewith she had been called—and ina 
short time afforded another example of sudden transition from 
glory to shame,—a transition not less humiliating than that 
which ensued on the death of Frederick, 

The liberal party was at last obliged to yield to the influence 
of Austria and Russia; and Prince Hardenberg abandoned him- 
self as implicitly to the triumphant aristocratical party, as he had 
before appeared to do to the liberal party. The government of 
Prussia magnanimously foreswore that ancient jealousy of Austria, 
which Frederick the Second had proclaimed as the vital principle 
of the State, closed its eyes resolutely against all views of politi- 
cal improvement, and found, it would appear, a more suit- 
able occupation in persecuting the assertors of liberal princi- 
ples, in realizing the Austrian theory’ of Obscuration, and in 
serving the degrading office of whipper-in to the Holy Alli- 
ance, not only in its own states, but in all the other provinces 
of Germany. We will prove this immediately to be no exag- 
geration, by a slight view of the manner in which the decrees 
of Carlsbad were executed in Prussia. In the mean time, we 
cannot but stop to remark, that no one perhaps of the many 
disgusting scenes which abound in modern story, will so deeply 
affect the mind of the historian, as the intellectual degradation 
of this aspiring nation. No other of the states of the Conti- 
nent has tarnished so fair a fame ; has disappointed such lofty 
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expectations, or sustained so vast a loss of credit and confi« 
dence, by yielding to the Austrian system. 

The most distinguished men, who had acted on the princi- 
ples of Von Stein, now lost either their offices or their influ- 
ence. The most active, especially among the literati, were 
subjected to persecution on the pretext of revolutionary opi- 
nions. (The principles of these men were indeed revolutionary 
in the eyes of the aristocracy). The mode, the object, every 
thing in this inquistion is disgusting. The old tribunals were 
suspended, and special commissions appointed. ‘These com- 
missioners arrested their victims by surprise, and mostly in the 
night time; seized their papers, and placed their persons in 
close custody. In the new provinces an itinerant commission 
was instituted for this purpose, under one Pape, an obscure 
lawyer of Westphalia, selected for his jealous and venal dis- 
position. In the provinces formerly belonging to France, the 
»roceedings were at first conducted according to the existing 
te but when it was found that the prisoners would be ac- 

uitted by the juries, which still subsisted in those provinces, 
the institution itself was suspended by a Cabinet order, con- 
cerning these demagogical inquests, as they were called; up: 
on which one of those victims, Miihlenfels of Cologne, a cou- 
rageous and high-minded man, declared that thenceforward 
he should consider himself as arbitrarily outlawed, and that 
he would answer no more questions. After making this de- 
claration, he was conducted to a dungeon at Berlin. Indeed 
these commissions placed every subject at the absolute disposal 
of the government; all protecting laws and forms were sus- 
pended ; the accused, without any specific charge, were sub- 
jected to a secret examination, and exposed to every kind of 
mental torture, incident to that horrible mode of procedure. 
The objects of those examinations were principally mere opi- 
nions ; and an arbitrary discretion of the most revolting nature 
was exercised in the interpretation of papers; in the perver- 
sion of sentiments into crimes ; and if actions were the object, 
those actions had been provoked by the government itself in 
former times. Even the act of concurring in the formation 
and promotion of the Zugendbund, was not exempt from those 
examinations. 

They were directed by the Supreme State Inquisition of 
Mentz; and by an expedient which, in this respect also, with- 
drew the accused from their competent judges, the Court of Bres- 
Jau was authorized to pronounce the decision. ‘The members of 
this Court had previously been changed, according to the views 
ef the Goveriment ; and of course were always ready to find the 
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accused guilty. In most cases, however, no sentence whatever 
was pronounced ; the accused remained under arrest ; or, if set at 
liberty, he was dismissed from office, and exposed at every in- 
stunt to new persecutions. ‘Two of the most distinguished of 
these victims were the professors Jahn and Arndt. Both had 
devoted the vigour of their lives to the great object of the Prus- 
sian patriots, the deliverance of their country; Arndt, by his 
political connexions, his writings, and his projects, had acquir- 
ed the confidence and friendship of Scharnhorst, and was highly 
esteemed by Von Stein. Jahn had served the good cause, by 
his astonishing activity in the formation of the Tugendbund. 
Endowed with transcendant personal qualities, he formed the 
main connecting link of that association. On the first dawn of 
d fortune, he marched into the field with a corps of youths 
whom he had formed by a peculiar system of gymnastic exercises. 
No man in Prussia had such a predominant influence over the na- 
tional youth, or so great a share of popularity as Jahn. On the 
termination of the war, Arndt had been appointed to a Professor- 
ship at the University of Bonn, as a reward (to use the words of 
Prince Hardenberg ) for his actions and writings. Jahn, about the 
same time, resumed his system of gymnastic exercises for youth. 
In the year 1819, both these men became the objects of a sig- 
nal persecution. ‘Those very writings and actions, which Prince 
Hardenberg had pronounced worthy of reward, were subjected 
to a severe inquisition, while this very Prince Hardenberg was 
still living, and directing the administration ; and the Professor 
for several years endured the greatest of all tortures to a man 
of genius—the examination of an ignorant and brutal inquisi- 
tor, the abovementioned Pape. On him sentence was never 
yronounced, Jahn’s cause was brought before the Court of 
serlin, to save appearances, as he enjoyed the high respect of 
the nation. That Court acquitted him; but the acquittal only 
exasperated the ruling faction, and he was instantly imprison- 
ed anew in the fortress of Colberg! A deep melancholy was 
the consequence of his separation from his wife and chil- 
dren; these died one by one, in sorrow and indigence. By 
a second sentence of a Court of Justice, he has lately been 
a second time acquitted. Unsatisfied by these monstrous in- 
quisitions in the States of Prussia, in which the Government 
was at once accuser, judge, and witness, through the deposi- 
tion of hired spies, the Aristocratic faction also successfully 
employed its influence to compel the liberal Duke of Weimar 
either to dismiss, or to sanction an inquisition against the cele- 
brated professors, Fries, Ohen, Luden, and others. 
‘his arbitrary conduct. thencefurward characterized all the 
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measures of the government. The censorship was exercised 
with the utmost rigour; all books published ‘in foreign coun- 
tries, if not written conformably to the political creed of the 
prevailing faction, that is, icatieting to the Austrian’ doctrine 
of blind obedience, were prohibited, as in Austria. Even in 
cases where the censorship had been less severe; authors were 
subsequently persecuted for their publications. ‘The case of this 
kind, which caused the greatest sensation in Germany, was 
that of Professor Goerres in the year 1820. He demonstrated, 
in a political pamphlet, that the Government of Prussia had 
not fulfilled its promise of giving a constitution, and of making 
no alteration in the condition of the Rhenish provinces. For 
this assertion, he was ordered to be arrested; he escaped, 
however, and fled to France. From thence he transmitted an 
offer and request to be tried before competent judges, but this 
was flatly rejected. 

The Universities were subjected to the inspection of Com- 
missaries of the Police, and’ divested of most of their privi- 
leges. Thus, the scientific institutions of Prussia, which had 
constituted her greatest glory, were openly disgraced. Those 
commissaries, richly paid, hardened in ignorance, and impell- 
ed by the spirit of persecution which actuated their masters, 
scrutinized alike the lectures and the lives of the professors. 
Every deviation from the doctrine of absolute monarchy, every 
allusion to the disasters of the time, involved the penalty of 
immediate expulsion ; a letter of Professor de Wette subjected 
him to that penalty. Private lists were kept, in which the po- 
litical opinions of the professors at all the Universities and 
Gymnasia were entered. The method and the objects of in- 
struction were alike regulated, on a particular political plan, 
conformably to the designs of the ruling faction. How utterly 
were the nurseries of science, and its cultivators, degraded 
from the eminent situation in which they had been placed by 
Frederick the Second, and by the ministry of Von Stein! Sunk 
from their natural elevation above the transient views of change: 
able politics, they were enthralled to the servile doctrines of 
absolute sovereignty, and exposed at every moment to the in- 
sults of the police. In this thraldom the torch of truth fell 
from the hands that held it, at the time when its light was most 
wanted ; the spirit of inquiry was subdued, and venal flatterers 
alone wrote on the most sacred interests of society; while truth 
was reduced to the sad alternative of silence or martyrdom. 

The external administration, also, which had been free and 
open under the ministry of Von Stein, now assumed that sinis 
ter character of mystery and distrust which always maiks a 
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despotical government. An extensive secret police was orga- 
nized ; spies were hired by the month to communicate reports; 
the inviolability of the post-office was no longer respected; the 
local authorities were incessantly receiving secret orders and 
commissions; and the police,—in all times and places danger- 
ously arranged in the states of the Continent,—now seemed, in 
Prussia, to have engrossed the whole administration and juris- 
diction. 

If it be asked, what truly useful measure for promoting in- 
ternal prosperity has been effected during this period ?ywe have 
scarcely any reply.to make. A new liturgy, to be sure, has 
been introduced, which has occasioned interminable quarrels, 
and almost a schism, among the clerical orders; the form of 
administration has been modelled and re-modelled, to no bene- 
ficial purpose; a new system of taxation has been organized, 
which proves éxtremely burthensome, but which finds its ex- 
cuse in the ruinous state of the finances. The line of custom- 
houses, however, which now surrounds the Prussian States has 
not even this apology—any more than the high tariff of duties, 
which almost totally excludes commerce of every kind with the 
other German States. ‘Those States, always disposed to retali- 
ate, and not averse to such a financial speculation, have suc- 
cessively imitated this exclusive system; and thus the great 
Germanic nation now exhibits to foreigners the ridiculous 
picture of a number of friendly states, each barricadoed like a 
fortress by its own government, though the productive:classes 
in all of them cannot exist without a perfectly free, mutual 
intercourse. The inevitable consequences of this system have 
at last become abundantly manifest; trade has been reduc- 
ed to the brink of ruin; corn has sunk to one-third of its. for- 
mer value; and landed property still lower. The agricul- 
tural classes, weighed down by taxes, are every where deeply 
depressed, in many places languishing in utter wretchedness; 
and the wish of emigrating to America has never been so general 
among them as at present. Most of the governments are aware, 
though too late, of the destructive effects of their system. After 
fruitless conferences on the subject at Darmstadt, which were 
frustrated by Austria, the governments of Nassau, Darmstadt, 
Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, are now again consulting at 
Stuttgard and Mentz, for the relief of agriculture and come 
merce. Prussia alone persists in this destructive system. 

If it be asked, what has been done during this period for aug- 
menting the external force of the nation in relation to other states, 
and for enhancing her influence in the political system? we 
must answer—Nothing. Drawn into the dark path of the Holy 
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Alliance, she has not even participated in the profit derived by 
Russia and Austria from that perfidious and tyrannical system, 
Russia has extended her influence on the Continent; Austria 
has subjected Italy and Germany to her sway; but Prussia, 
while outflanked by both those powers, has been contented with 
the disgusting office of taking the lead in the persecution of li. 
beral ideas, in the oppression of science and literature, and in 
the execution of the despotic measures planned by her supe- 
riors. And what has she gained? Russia rules over hordes 
of barbarians; Austria over a mass of people studiously kept 
for centuries in a state of profound ignorance. Neither of those 
despotisms, therefore, inflicts any vital injury on itself by its 
despotic measures. But the political strength of Prussia ne- 
cessarily rests on the affection and respect of an enlightened 
people; and of that support she has deprived herself. And 
yet, with an incredible infatuation, she continues to perform 
her degrading part. In the vear 1823, new and aggravated 
inquisitions were organized. Koepenici:, an old castle near Ber- 
lin, was transformed into a state-prison, to which numbers of 
persecuted persons were conducted from all parts of the empire. 
In the same spirit of subserviency she cheerfully acquiesced in 
the new proposals, or rather orders, issued by Austria in the 
Diet at Frankfort, on the 24th August 1824. The object of 
those proposals was the renewal and aggravation of the decrees 
of Carlsbad in 1819. The liberty of the press was now totally 
abolished; a censorship was regulated in all the States, and 

laced under the direct control of Austria; the universities were 
still farther degraded ; the privileges of the representative as- 
semblies abolished, and new inquisitions ordained. These, like 
the former measures of terror, were abhorred by the people, 
and generally by the Princes of Germany; but those Princes 
were unable to resist the joint influence of Austria and Russia 
It. was now that the government of Prussia assumed, as her 
favourite vocation, the supreme direction of the persecutions 
throughout Germany. Lists of proscription were addressed by 
her to the different governments, accompanied with a demand 
to deliver up certain individuals, their subjects, to be conduct- 
ed to Koepenick. Several persons of unblemished respectability 
at Darmstadt were accordingly transported to that prison, Prus- 
sian emissaries were sent to the southern states of Germany to 
manage the inquisitions, and were particularly active at Wir- 
temberg, where they filled the fortress of Hohenasperg with 
their victims. This mania of persecution was carried so far as 
even to cause the imprisonment of literary travellers; a re- 
markable instance of which came to light in the case of Pro- 
fessor Coussin. 
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Though these persecutions, like those of 1819, proceeded 
in general from the same principle, that of destroying the 
liberal system, yet these expedients of tyranny seem at last to 
have produced their natural reaction. While numerous in- 
dividuals have been imprisoned in consequence of the denun- 
ciations of wretches in the pay of the police, and while the go- 
vernment is obliged to release those who defy the depositions of 
these hirelings, with the humiliating acknowledgment of their 
janocence (as was the case with Mr Coussin), there have been 
momentous indications among the military, in consequence of 
which the Commandant of Erfurt and some other officers have 
been shot. It would, indeed, be amazing if this system could 
be carried on, without encountering an increased resistance a- 
mong the many distinguished men who had imbibed a higher 
conception of the destiny of their country from the ministry of 
Stein. 

It was at this inauspicious period, that the establishment of a 
representative chamber, promised in 1813, was at last carried into 
execution. We have already adverted to the notions of Von 
Stein on this subject. ‘The notions of the German people 
were the same; and the representative systems formed in 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Darmstadt, Weimar, Baden, &c. had 
been modelled in some degree upon this idea. Dut it was the 
intention of Austria to reduce these bodies to the character 
of those in her own states, (Landstaende): and as early as 
1819, these German representative systems were generally 
detached from all that could give them use or energy; the li- 
berty of the press being extinguished, the liberal journals anni- 
hilated, liberal ideas persecuted, and liberal men imprisoned. 
One of the Austrian decrees of August 1824 formally demands, 
that the publicity and freedom of discussion in these German 
assemblies should be abolished, and the institutions themselves 
assimilated to the Austrian Landstaende. It was to be sup- 
posed, that, in these circumstances, the Prussian Government, 
which had so implicitly conformed to the wishes of Austria, 
would also take from that country the model of this institution ; 
and so in substance it has. Provincial states are established in 
every province, and from these a central body is selected at 
Berlin. The composition of this representative system, its at- 
tributes, its destiny,—all possess the character, not of a nation- 
al institution, but of a delusion, in a despotic government. ‘These 
assemblies most obsequiously deliver their respectful opinion on 
whatever is proposed to them, and that is all: they bave no 
shadow of a true legislative function. 

We have no longer leisure to go into any of the details of 
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this mockery of a free constitution—though the subject is every 
day acquiring a more general interest. The art of organizing 
Representative assemblies without any particle of Political power, 
and of converting the forms of Legislative deliberation into en- 
gines for the suppression of free inquiry, is every hour becom- 
ig of more importance to the European tyrannies :—And there 
are three especial observances, by the combination of which, this 
great problem may be satisfactorily solved ;—/frst, to limit the 
elective franchise to such classes or descriptions of persons as 
are mostjikely to be subservient to the possessors of power; 
second, to make the persons first elected representatives only 
for small local districts, and to have the general or national re- 
presentation appointed, neither dy the body of electors, nor from 
their number, but out of the members of the provincial or pri- 
mary assemblies, and bythe vote of their majorities ;—and, thirds 
ly, to make all safe, by not intrusting even to this double dis- 
tilled body any real legislative power; but, by taking from it 
the right of withholding supplies, to reduce its tunctions, even in 
appearance, to the right of giving advice, and in reality to that 
of giving form and publicity to the will of the executive. All 
these conditions, we understand, are happily fulfilled in the new 
representative legislature of— Prussia, which is said to have been 
organized entirely with the approbation of the Austrian Cabi- 
net, and we have no doubt will be adopted as the model for all 
those countries who may be adjudged by the Holy Alliance to 
be mature for liberal institutions. 

But the times for deception are past. Scarcely a man in 
Prussia will be imposed upon by this shadow of representation, 
especially when he sees that it has been established by those 
who have openly espoused the principles of legitimate despotism, 
and led the way in the persecution of science, literature, and 
every sort of tree discussion, and are every hour endeavouring, 
directly or indirectly, to abrogate or paralyze all that in the time 
of Von Stein, had been done for justice or freedom. In fact, 
every one of his liberal institutions is now in a state of retrogra- 
dation and discredit: ‘The municipal system, for instance, has 
been modified in such a manner, that it has lost its essential cha- 
racteristic, that of free management, and has been reduced to 
an absolute dependence on the government. The important de- 
cree, which admitted commoners to the rank of officers in the 
army, though it still exists nominally, is repealed in fact. During 
the war in 1813+15, the numerous corps of volunteers were so 
distributed, that a portion of them was allotted to every regiment. 
They had the honour to be foremost in danger; and they were 
assured that the officers of the regiment should be successively 
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chosen from among them. Thus, a'great number of those volun: 
teers, mostly commoners, attained the rank of officers in the regi+ 
ments, particularly inthe Guards. But afterthe year 1818, a com- 
moner (plebeian) rarely became an officer: And in 1819, all 
plebeian officers were eliminated or dismissed from the first re- 
giment of Foot Guards; and this process of elimination is now 

ing on throughout the army. 

Such is the present state of Prussia. But it cannot be a per- 
manent state: and the time will certainly come when that power 
will repent that she ever sided with Barbarism, Obséurancy; 
and Despotism, and by participating in Austrian perfidy, for 
feited that confidence by which she had been so’ honourably 
distinguished, and incurred a share of that hatred which is felt 
for Austria, by all enlightened nations. 


Art. X.—An Authentic Report of the Debate in the House of: 
Commons, June 23d, 1825, on Mr Buzxton’s, Motion relative; 
to the Demolition of the Methodist Chapel and Mission Hoyse, 
in Barbadoes, and the Expulsion of Mr Shrewsbury, a Wesley» 
an Missionary, from that Island, 8vo. pp,119. Hatchard,- 


London, 1825. 


ves publication forms a most valuable addition to those ac-’ 
curate and copious reports of Debates on West Indian. af-’ 
fairs, which had, from time to time, been printed by the benevo» 
lent.and enlightened men who devote themselves to bettering the’ 
condition of our fellow-subjects, the Negroes in the colonies. 
The outrage committed at Barbadoes had been incidentally’ 
mentioned in the memorable. debate upon Mr Smith’s case;’ 
and we had ourselves commented upon its extraordinary aspect,’ 
in our article upon that very interesting question. ~ But so fla- 
grant a case required to be separately handled. The: sense of 
Parliament and of the mother country upon the conduct of the 
guilty, and no less upon the impotence of the laws, and the’ 
impunity of the worst crimes in those parts, required to be: 
loudly expressed; the inferences from such daring and unpu-: 
nished violations of all law, to the utter hopelessness of reforms * 
in the West Indies, without a direct ingerference of the Bri-’ 
tish Legislature, were to be drawn; and it.was therefore neces-* 
sary that the question should be solemnly brought before the’ 
House of Commons. It could not possibly: have been intrust~‘ 
ed to abler or more steady and. honest. hands than to'Mr Bax- 
ten’s; distinguished, as he had often shown himself to be, ‘by a’ 
VOL, XLII, NO. 84, Hh 
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thorough acquaintance with colonial subjects, a manly and im- 
pressive eloquence upon whatever topic he handles, and a 
warmth of feeling, and firmness of principle, which are calcu- 
lated alike to command our sympathy, and to gain our entire 
confidence. The very admirable speech which occupies the 
principal part of the Report before us, amply justifies the selec- 
tion made of him for this important service. 

We mean now to lay before the reader a distinct, though 
somewhat abridged narrative of these truly extraordinary trans- 
actions; and we shall conclude with stating the result of the 
debate upon them, both as it regards the Barbadoes case itself, 
and as it bears upon the general state of the Slavery Question, 
now become of far more pressing interest than ever. 

Mr Shrewsbury was for some time a Methodist minister in 
Englend. He was sent, in 1816, as a missionary to Tortola; 
in 1818, in the same capacity, to Grenada; and, in 1820, to 
Barbadoes. ‘ His conduct was such as entitled him to the re- 
‘spect of the community.’ Of this let the testimonies of men 
not very prone to te the demeanour of Methodist teachers, 
viz. Governors and Planters, speak. ‘ I am desired to convey 
*-to you his Excellency’s approbation of your generai conduct, 
‘.and particularly the mild and temperate manner which has 
* marked the exercise of your religious duties.’ § Mr Shrewsbury 
* is a superior man, who would do honour to any church or so- 
* ciety of Christians. ’—* I can with truth testify, I never knew 
‘amore pious or better man. Possessed of natural cheerful- 
“ness of temper, and without any thing of austerity or morosee 
* ness in his manners, he discharged the duties of his profession 
* with zeal and assiduity, and acquired the good-will and esteem 
* of the whole community.’—‘ I am convinced he was eminent- 
* ly useful as a Christian minister, both amongst the free peo- 
* ple and the slaves.’ 

These are the words of the Governors, Presidents, and chief 
Planters of the islands in which he served. His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters have heard, no doubt, from the West. Indies, every 
thing which could be alleged against him; and the result of 
these communications is, that the Under Secretary of State for 
the. colonies declared, in his place in Parliament, ‘ that he did 
‘not mean, for one moment, to raise any argument against the 
respectability of Mr Shrewsbury; the testimonials to which 
* the honourable member (Mr Buxton) has referred, came from 
‘ persons of high character, and were, on that account, entitled 
* to every consideration, and all possible weight;’ and Mr Can- 
ning, in the same debate, says, ‘ In the conduct of Mr Shrews- 
* bury, I must be allowed to say, that there did not appear the 
* slightest ground of -blame or suspicion. * 
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Grounds of blame and suspicion then there were none-<but 
of groundless: blame and suspicion there was abundance. First, 
he was charged with being a correspondent of the African Ins 
stitution;—that is, with the grave offence of holding some kind 
of intercourse witha Society which has numbered among its ‘most 
active members almost every mun distinguished for his virtues or 
his talents in our days. Of this crime, however, such as it is; 
he happens not to have been guilty. This is Mr Buxton’s des 
fence for him :—‘ I know he was subsequently aceused of being 
‘an agent of “the villanous African Society,” and particu- 
‘larly of corresponding with me; and I understand that per- 
‘sons in the West Indies, who ought, from their station, to be 
‘ respectable, have asserted, that they have seen letters from him 
*to me, and from me to him. My answer is, I never received 
‘ a letter from, or wrote a letter to, him in my life. I didnot 
* know that such a man existed in the world, until I happened 
*to take up a newspaper, and there read, with some’ astonish 
. aie, that he was going to be hanged for corresponding with 
‘me!’ 

. The next charge was, that on his arrival at Barbadoes, he 
sent to the Society which employed’ him, a Report of the state 
of the congregation to which he was attached. © ‘ It cannot be 
‘denied (said Mr Canning in the debate), that Mr Shrewsbury 
“was at liberty to write that letter. To him, therefore, no blam 

‘whatever attached on account‘of its contents.’ i 

We shall now see what treatment this minister of religion, 
confessedly unexceptionable in conduct as in character,’ has re- 
ceived in bartadoe ; and we shall follow the narrative given 
in the House of Commons, the correctness of which. was con+ 
firmed by the Colonial Under Secretary. ’ 

On Sunday, October 5th, 1823, riot the first took place. A 
large concourse of persons assembled round the-chapel, for the 
avowed purpose of, disturbing the congregation. They came 
provided with a number of thin bottles, filled with oil, assafveti-. 
da and’ aquafortis, prepared, as there is every reason ‘to think, 
at the shop of one of the magistrates, who is a chemist ‘and 
druggist. “These bottles were suddenly discharged ‘into ‘the 
midst of a congregation of some hundreds of females... One of 
them was aimed at Mr Shrewsbury’s head, and narrowly missed 
its mark, but wounded another man. ’ A second was wounded 
in the shoulder; and one of the bottles discharging ‘its contents 
on the bosom of a Mulatto female, burnt her severely. » “Aclaw+ 
yer, Mr Newsome, chose his “decorous station at the railing of 
thé communion table, and cheered and encouraged the rioters, 
Two sons of the magistrate and chemist were also conspicuouse 
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ly active. Upon this discharge the utmost confusion arose. 
The females were greatly alarmed; and, in point of fact, one- 
third of the congregation ran away. 

The next da r Shrewsbury offered a reward of thirty 
pounds for the detection of any of the rioters: But no one came 
forward to give evidence, and he soon found that the interrup- 
tion met with general approbation. Passing by the shop of a 
considerable merchant, where a number of gentlemen were col- 
lected, he was assailed by such remarks as these. * Serve the 
‘fellow right:’ ‘* They ought to have gone and pulled the 
‘ fellow from the pulpit.’ And a magistrate, who was also a 
senior member of the Council, told a person of credit, that ‘ if 
‘a sufficient number would join him, he would go and pull 
* down the chapel at noon-day.’ ‘The name of this magistrate 
is Mr Staynes. 

On the following Wednesday and Friday he experienced 
somewhat of the same kind of disturbance, but not to the same 
extent. On Sunday, October the 12th, while he was prepar« 
ing for service, one of his congregation came to him privately 
atid stated, that something desperate was intended that day. 
He, however, determined to proceed. He went down to the 
chapel, and he thus states what he saw. ‘ As I came down 
‘ from my dwellinghouse, and entered the side-door of the 
§ chapel, the sight was really intimidating. Without the cha- 
* pel, and throughout the whole length of the street, there was 
* an immense concourse of people, some breathing out threat- 
* enings and slaughter, and others merely lookers on. Within 
* the chapel, besides a full congregation of my regular and 
* serious hearers, there were planed all around the pulpit, and 
* by the pulpit stairs, from twenty to thirty of the gentlemen- 
* mob, apparently ready for any mischief, when those without 
* should make a beginning. Just as we arose from prayer, two 
* men, wearing masks, having swords and pistols, came gallop- 
* img down the street ; and presenting their pistols opposite the 
* door, they fired ; but only one pistol went off, and ‘that dis- 
* charged its contents, not within the door amongst the con- 
* gregation, but without, beside the window, so that the men 
‘¢ planted round the pulpit were completely disappointed ; for 
* it seems the design was to have fired crackers amongst the 
* females to set their clothes on fire, when advantage would 
* have been taken of the confusion, to have wreaked their ven- 
* geance on me.’ 

Two officers happened to be at the chapel this evening. 
Their servants, who were holding their horses, attacked the 
masked rioters, and put them to flight. The awning of the 
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window burst into flames. The cry of fire was raised. The 
mob of gentlemen again prepared for action, but tranquillity was 
restored by the mame of mind exhibited by a member of the 

ran in and said, ‘ Do not be alarmed, it is 


congregation, w 
‘ only a cracker.’ 

The next day Mr Moore, a magistrate, summoned Mr 
Shrewsbury before him, to answer for the offence of not havin 
enrolled himself in the militia, a duty from which, as a licen 
minister of religion, he is exempted by the Toleration Act. 
But what would the toleration act, or all the acts or the statutes 
at large have availed him? If he had ventured. himself at that 
time in a public court, he would have fallen into the hands of 
the mob, and they would have torn him in pieces. 

On Wednesday the 1 5th, as he was going to perform the usual 
service, he found so large a concourse of persons assembled, 
and holding language so alarming, that he was glad to escape 
to the house of a relation. An hour afterwards, a party of gen-. 
tlemen, who had not heard of his escape, galloped down from 
the race ground; but finding the chapel closed, they contented 
themselves with exclaiming, ‘ The coward has fled ! the coward 
has run away !’ 

. We next have an interview between the Governor and Mr 
Shrewsbury, in which the former declares his inclination, but 
confesses his inability, to afford any protection. He, it seems, 
was almost as unpopular as Shrewsbury himself. He had taken 
rather too much notice of the murder of two slaves by their 
masters, and had not offered a reward for the apprehension of 
the murderers of a White man, who had in fact died of drinking 
rum. This seemed unaccountable, particularly to the Bar- 
badians, who retained some memory of those better times, 
when it was declared that a Black man raising his hand against 
a White man in self-defence was to be hanged, and a White 
man murdering a Black was.to be punished with a fine of 11/, 4s, 
For some reason, or other, however, the Governor certainly 
was not in favour; and in consequence he could only reeom- 
mend Mr Shrewsbury to apply to the Magistrates. The 
answer of the Missionary was sufficiently remarkable. * To 
‘ which of them shall I apply? To Mr Staynes, who said he 
* could lead the way, and pull down the chapel at noon-day? ‘To. 
* Mr Moore, who summoned me before the Court, when to 
. ne was to perish? To the Magistrate at whose shop the 
‘ bottles were prepared ? To Mr Newsome, or to Mr Walton, 
‘ junior ?—to address myself to these is to address myself to the 
‘ bitterest of my enemies.’ The quarter in which he sought 
advice was remarkable,—he went to a most respectable clergy- 
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man of the established church, who advised him to apply to the 
Council at its next meeting, and in the interim to close his 
chapel. . This advice he took; and on the following Sunday, 
Mr Shrewsbury, and.as many of his congregation as he could 
collect, attended the established church. 

Had matters stopped here, it would have furnished the most 
perfect sample of intolerance, save the'sister case in Demerara, 
which has been exhibited for many a day, in any part of the Bri- 
tish dominions. A riot, Sunday, October the Sth. A distur. 
bance, Wednesday the 8th. A storm within and without, 
Friday the 10th. A very serious riot, Sunday the 12th. A pub. 
lic and most alarming commotion, Wednesday the 15th; and 
by Sunday the 19th, the chapel closed, the preacher fled, his 
congregation dispersed, or collected within the walls of the 
church. No interference on the part of the military, no pro- 
tection from the Magistrates, no succour from the Governor, 
no symptom that there was such a thing as law in Barbadoes | 
Had it stopped there, it would have deserved indeed the name 
only of a riot—but a riot of the worst spirit; and considering 
where it was, in the heart of a Negro population—when it was, 
at the moment that the minds of the Negros were agitated by 
rumours of conceded liberty, a riot of the most dangerous kind, 
But, subsequent events cast all these trangressions into: the 
shade, Thedisorder assumed a new form, and exhibited a con- 
tempt of law, a defiance of authority, which changes the name and 
the character of the transaction. On Friday the 17th, a secret 
committee bad met and issued a circular, which, for distinction’s 
sake, shall be called Proclamation the First. It states, that the 
Gentry and inhabitants of .Barbadoes had determined to meet 
on the following Sunday, for the purpose of pulling down the 
Methodist Chapel ; and it invites the person to whom it was ad~ 
dressed to appear in his place, properly provided. The pro- 
clamation had‘its effect. They met. They met in great num- 
bers; and it is material to observe, that they were directed to 
meet, and they did meet, ‘ armed to resist the military.’ They 
broke open the windows and doors of the chapel, destroyed the 
benches, pews, and pulpit, and tore and trod under foot, a large 
collection of bibles aoa tracts, intended for the use of the Ne- 
groes and the school. They then stormed the dwelling-house 
of Mr Shrewsbury, destroyed every article of furniture, copied 
in pieces the tables and the chairs, unroofed the house, and, 
making a flag of his linen, which they had collected, waived it 
in the air three times, and gave three cheers. It being now twelve 
o’clock at night, and they having been occupied laboriously for 
five hours, they adjourned until seven o’clock the next evening. 
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At that time they met according to appointment,—in. the same 
number, with the same spirit, with the same discipline, and 
completed the demolition of the chapel. 

The victory thus attained, was joyfully anounced to the pub- 
lic in various ways. The editor of a colonial newspaper. thus 
heads Ais remarks on the occasion. ‘ High-handed work. The 
* Methodist chapel in Bridgetown has shared the fate of the 
‘ Temple of Jerusalem—not one stone is left on another.’ 

The insurgents then print and issue their ‘ Second Pyoclas 
‘ mation,’ of which the following is a close copy. 

‘ Great and signal triumph over Methodism, and total de- 
‘ struction of the Chapel!!! 


, * Bridgetown, Tuesday, October 21st, 1823. 

‘ The inhabitants of this island are respectfully informed, 
‘ that, in consequence of the unmerited and unprovoked at- 
‘ tacks which have been repeatedly made upon the community 
‘ by the Methodist Missionaries (otherwise known as agents to 
‘ the villanous African Society), a party of respectable Gen- 
‘ tlemen formed the resolution of closing the Methodist concern 
‘altogether. With this view, they commenced their labours 
* on Sunday evening ; and they have the greatest satisfaction in 
* announcing, that by twelve o’clock last night ¢hey effected the 
‘ total destruction of the chapel. To this ae aa they have 
‘ to add, that the Missionary made his escape yesterday after- 
‘ noon, in a small vessel, for St Vincent, thereby avoiding that 
‘ expression of the public feeling towards him personally, which 
‘ he had so richly deserved. It is to be hoped, that, as this in- 
‘ formation will be circulated throughout the different islands 
‘ and colonies, all persons who consider themselves true lovers 
‘ of religion will follow the laudable example of the Barbadians, 
‘ in putting an end to Methodismand Methodist chapels through- 
‘ out the West Indies.’ 

The next day the Governor offers a reward for the detection 
of the rioters, which calls forth ‘ Proclamation the Third.’ It 
runs thus :— 


* Bridgetown, Barbadoes, October 23d, 1823. 


* Whereas a proclamation having appeared, &c. Public 
© notice is hereby given to such person or persons who may 
‘ feel inclined, either from pecuniary temptation or vindic~ 
‘ tive feeling, that, should they attempt to come forward to 
‘injure, in any shape, any individual, they shall recetve 
‘ that punishment which their crime will justly deserve, ’— 
* They are to understand, that to impeach is not to convict, 
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¢ and that the reward offered will only be given upon convic« 
€ tion, which cannot be effected.whilst the people are .firm to 
‘ themselves. And whereas it may appear to those persons who 
‘ are unacquainted with the circumstances which occasioned the 
€ said eealatasian that the demolition of the Chapel was ef- 
* fected by the rabble of this community, in order to create a- 
¢ narchy, riot, and insubordination, to trample upon the laws 
* of the country, and to subvert good order; it is considered 
‘an imperative duty to repel the charge, and to state, firstly, 
* that the majority of persons assembled, were of the first 
«respectability, and were supported by the concurrence of 
‘ nine-tenths of the community; secondly, that their motives 
« were patriotic and loyal, namely, to eradicate from this soil 
* the germ of Methodism, which was spreading its baneful in- 
‘'fluence over a certain class, and which ultimately would have 
© injured both Church and State. With this view the Chapel 
* was demolished, and the villanous preacher, who headed it, 
* and belied us, was compelled by a speedy flight to remove 
‘ himself from the island. With a fixed determination, there- 
¢ fore, to put an end to Methodism in this island, all Methodist 
¢ preachers are warned not to approach our shores, as, if they 
do, it will be at their own peril.—God save the King and the 
* People ? 

Now, we request our readers’ attention to this curious docu- 
ment, bearing in mind that it comes from a body who were in 
arms to resist the military. The first paragraph says, * Obey 
the laws if you dare; yi second intimates, that any impeache 
ment of the rioters would be as useless as it was dangerous. It 
says, in effect, ‘ We the rioters are also the jurymen, and firm 
to each other,’ The third passage is still more remarkable, 
It first modestly suggests that it might possibly appear to those 
unacquainted with the circumstances, that the demolition of the 
Chapel was effected by the rabble, in order to create riot, and 
insubordination, to trample on the laws of the country, and to 
subvert good order!’ No doubt, it does wear this appearance. 
Nothing ever looked more like anarchy, riot, insubordination, 
the subversion of good order, and the downfal of the laws, 
But this, it seems, is entirely an error. Motives truly patriotic 
and loyal, a zeal for Church and State, an honourable patriot- 
ism, which nine-tenths of the community knew how to appre- 
ciate, prompted Gentlemen of the first respectability to execute 
this notable service for their country ! 

The House of Commons, however, has not put quite the 
same favourable construction on their proceedings. One gen- 
tleman connected with the colonial department did indeed 
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hint, that he could offer an apology for the acts of the tioters. 
He ascribed those acts, some how or other, to an intrinsic re- 
spect for religion; and his speech was thus alluded to by Mr 
Brougham. 

‘ According to the Honourable Gentleman, they had been be- 
trayed by their feelings into the course they had pursued. In an a- 
miable excess of sensibility, they had only burnt down a chapel,— 
only made a great riot,—only levied war against the King, and com- 
mitted high treason! The Honourable Gentleman certainly allowed 
that the act was much to be lamented; and he also lamented the 
eause of the act. This amiable indiscretion, it seemed, was occa- 
sioned by a wish to preserve their property, on the part of those who 
committed it. ‘ Just as if a man,” said Mr Brougham, “ profess- 
ing merely to protect his own purse, should indiscreetly, but through 
a pardonable, if not an amiable indiscretion, take mine.”? To pro- 
tect their own property, these amiable but. indiscreet: persons went 
and destroyed a meeting-house belonging to others :—and then, these 
offences, committed day after day, and night after night, were ab- 
solutely gloried in by their perpetrators, and called the triumph of 
true religion! They ransacked, pulled down, burnt, destroyed, de- 
molished the property of others, were nearly committing murder, 
and did commit treason—and all to give a triumph to “ true reli- 
gion,” Excesses had often been perpetrated in the name of reli- 
gion, as well as of liberty; but never before, even in the most bar- 
barous times, had that sacred name been more prostituted than ia 
Barbadoes. ’—( Debate, p. 92.) 

We now turn to the fortunes of Mr Shrewsbury. After 
escaping his pursuers, by hiding himself in various places, he 
contrived to leave the.Island in a small vessel, taking with him 
his wife, who was on the eve of her confinement. She was 
taken ill on board the vessel, and was delivered shortly after her 
arrival at St Vincent’s. The first work to which Mr Shrews~- 
bury applied himself was to write a letter to his congregation in 
Barbadoes, And a letter more truly admirable was never pen- 
ned by a Christian minister. He touches but slightly upon 
his sudden departure, as if fearful that this would prove an 
irritating topic; but he dwells at large upon the obedience and 
submission due from slaves to,their masters. 

‘ Be patient towards all men. Never speak disrespectfully of any 
in authority, nor revilingly of any one who injures you. Whatever 
you are called to suffer, I beseech you to take it patiently. In ge- 
neral, it will be best for you to be wholly silent. From the affection 
you bear towards me, you will perhaps find it difficult to refrain 
when you hear me spoken against ; but your wisest plan will be to 
hold your peace, for you would be in great danger of speaking with 
undue warmth, were you to undertake to defend my character, 
You that are slaves will, I hope, be exceedingly careful “to adorn 
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the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” Let no slave who 
is a Methodist be dishonest, or lazy, or impertinent, either in speech 
or behaviour; but let every one be sober, honest, industrious, and 
useful to his owner, even as we have taught you, both in public and 
in private, from day to day. And as to political matters, whether ye 
be bond or free, never meddle with them ; but mind higher and better 
things, the things relating to God and eternity. Never speak slight- 
ingly of the gee clergy. In thig respect, imitate the example I 
set you while I dwelt among you.’ 

he Governor of St Vincent’s felt considerably embarrassed 
by the arrival of a visitor under such strange circumstances, 
and suspended him from the exercise of his clerical duties till 
he could learn the true cause of hisflight from Barbadoes. Thither 
accordingly another missionary, Mr Rayner, was sent: But he was 
not permitted to land. He learnt, according to the narrative, 
at one time, that ‘ it was proposed to burn the vessel ; at ano- 
* ther, that boats were to be manned from the shore, to drag 
* him from the vessel, and put him to death.’ And Mr Wal- 
ton, junior, then a magistrate—but not now a magistrate; for 
he has met with an unfortunate accident—having been caught 
one night in company with Mr Newsome, the lawyer, in the 
act of breaking the windows of a hearer of the Methodists, and, 
in consequence, ceased to be a magistrate—this Mr Walton 
came on board the vessel, and gave them a second edition of 
the proclamation. He warned Mr Rayner to be gone in four 
and twenty hours, or he must take the consequences: And so 
alarmed was the captain, that he removed from Carlisle Bay, 
where he had anchored under the guns of a fort. The officers 
of the vessel, however, waited on several of the most respect- 
able proprietors. Some they found so terrified, by the menaces 
against Shrewsbury and his supporters, that they were afraid to 
give any written testimonial. Others, more daring, under a 
pledge of the concealment of their names,’ ventured to declare, 
that a more peaceful and disinterested, and prudent minister 
of religion, they had never seen. 

Their documents were delivered to the Governor, Sir C. 
Brisbane, who then communicated to Mr Shrewsbury that he 
was at liberty to preach in any part of his government. The 
next Barbadian act was an embassy. The * Club of Brothers,’ 
who had given such unexceptionable proofs of their attachment 
to Church and State, by insulting religion and committing trea- 
son, sent certain chosen deputies to admonish the true lovers of. 
religion in the neighbouring islands to follow their laudable ex- 
ample. This band of agitators, 10 in number, landed first at 
Tobago, but were commanded to quit the Island in an hour ; 
and next at Trinidad, where the Governor ordered them off 
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in five minutes, ‘To Grenada they went, but they did not: land 
there; for they found a body of soldiers on the shore to 
apprehend them; and these gentlemen, on returning from thei 
mission, had to tell the astonished Barbadians, that their neigh-' 
bours were actually so far behind the inhabitants of * Leééle 
England,’ and, withal, so unaccountably dull, as to deem re- 
sistance to the military and defiance of the Governor, as not’ 
being the perfection of loyalty; nor the destruction of a chapel, 
and the persecution of an innocent family, the height of true 
piety. But, if they were unable to extend their alliances abroad 
as they could have wished, at home they were absolutely trium- 
phant. No Methodist was allowed to preach, no missionary 
was permitted to land, and no man was brought to account for 
past outrages, ’ 
_ But nothing shows so. demonstratively the inveteracy of the 
passions predominant in this slave island, as the fact, that their 
fury—with nothing to feed on—survived a whole year of tran- 
quillity. The destruction of this chapel took place on the 19th 
of October 1823. It was determined to celebrate the 19th of 
October 1824 by a similar outrage; and an old woman, who 
was guilty of nothing but an anxiety to instruct the negroes, 
was selected as the victim. We state this almost incredible in- 
stance of relentless ferocity, on the authority of the Governor’s 
despatch, dated December 2d 1824, which runs thus :—* It was, 
‘ intended, and proclaimed must publicly, to meet in honour of 
* the anniversary of the destruction of the Methodist chapel, 
* and to pull down a house belonging to a coloured Methodist’ 
‘woman!’ By this time our readers must be pretty well aware 
of the kind of spirit which rages in Barbadoes; but éven they 
will be startled with the tenor of this * Fourth Proclamation.” 
It is signed *‘ Rock.’ We remember seeing a manifesto of 
that bdebrated personage while he resided in Ireland, addressed‘ 
to a Scotch farmer who had hired a farm in a southern county’ 
—which runs thus—* My honey—plase to leave the farm of 
* Ballibrig on Tuesday next—you and yours at 2 o’c.—or I 
* will murder you—and lash you into the bargain. Sure enough 
* I will, my darling, * Rock.’ 
The gallant Captain retains, in the West Indies, all his soft 
and loving methods of persuasion. His proclamation states, 
that.the actors in the former scene have formed themselves into a 
‘ Committee of Public Safety,’ and have taken the name of ‘ The 
Worthy.? He then invites The Worthy to meet in * love and 
harmony,’ on the 19th of October, to dine together, and after 
dinner to proceed to pull down a house, * where Methodism 
begins again to rear its hideous head.’—‘ Come armed,’ it 
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continues, © that in case any of the pest should resist, they may 
be sent to sleep with their forefathers!’ They are animated to 
their enterprise by the memory of the former 19th of October, 
* a day more dear to true Barbadians than Trafalgar to Bri- 
tons!’ The whole concludes with a solemn oath to extirpate 
Methodists and Methodism from the island by fire and sword. 
‘So help us our God.’ (Signed) * Rock.’ 

. The Peep-of-day Boys—the Moonlighters—the Ribbonmen 
—the Caravats—all the Worthies of Connaught, famous in 
their day, must hide their diminished heads. Their annals can 
furnish nothing so sublime as this—so magnificent a combina- 
tion of love and massacre—arson and jollity. 

Our readers must be already so saitated: with this history of 
bigotted violence, that but for the sake of putting them in pos- 
session of the whole case, we should not mention, that in April 
last the Missionary Society sent some of their number to : 
badoes to rebuild the chapel. This they did with the express 
concurrence of Lord Fetes. That Nobleman, it is evident, 
was not aware of the excess of acrimony which prevailed there. 
We do not blame him. The most rooted misanthrope would 
have blushed to charge by anticipation such continued excesses 
on any body of reasonable beings. He therefore assures the Mis- 
sionary Society, that they may with perfect security return to 
Barbadoes. He was, however, mistaken. The Barbadoes pa- 
pers, which arrived the day before the debate, declare, that not 
a man was permitted to land from the Government vessel which 
brought them; and the penalty attached to the transgression of 
this mob-law was death ! 

Upon Lord Bathurst every term of reproach is lavished.. 
This attempt to afford protection to the Methodists, is described 
as * the most unlooked for, uncalled for, absurd and dangerous 
‘measure ever contemplated by a British Minister.’—* The 
* genius of Puritanism’ (it is added), ‘ has spread in malign 
© influence over the whole Cabinet.’ This, at least, is new to 
us. We have not been accustomed to hear of ‘ that Puritan,’ 
Lord Eldon,—‘ that saint,’ Lord Westmoreland,—*‘ that se- 
cond Praise-God- Barebones,’ the Member for the University 
of Oxford. 

. The old Mulatto woman, suspected, like her less sable ac- 
complices in the Cabinet, and, perhaps, with better reason, of 
praying, preaching, and teaching, was rescued from the violence 
of the mob by the Governor. She is, however, doomed to de- 
struction. * The House of Assembly’ (says the Barbadian 
newspapers of April last) * have erdered a prosecution to be. 
§»jnstituted against a Mulatto woman, for holding meetings of 
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* this description ; whilst his Excellency the Governor, in com, 
¢ pliance with Earl Bathurst’s instructions, has issued a'second 
‘ circular to the Magistrates, calling upon them to afford every 
¢ protection in their power, even aided by the military, ¢o the 
* Reverend Vagabonds above alluded to—which to us has a very 
* portentous meaning, and which may God in his infinite mercy 
* avert! 1!’ 

The mob, it seems, restrained-from those more effective so- 
lemnities which are due to § the day so dear to true Barbas 
‘ dians,’ were obliged to content'themselves with a mock execus 
tion. A gallows was erected, on which the following persons 
were suspended and burnt in effigy. First, Mr Wilberforce ; 
secondly, Mr Buxton; thirdly, Mr Shrewsbury ; fourthly, a 
lady who had the courage to offer a reward for the detection of 
the rioters; and, fifthly, a personage, about whose identity 
there is some dispute. Some say it was Lord Bathurst, while 
others maintain it was Mr Stephen. We incline to the latter 
opinion. If bold and unflinching detestation of slavery, and the 
ablest and most accurate exposure of its horrors, entitle an 
man to the honours of cremation, Mr Stephen, with his book 
in his hand, is more than a match for any competitor; and is 
as sure of it in the New World, as his illustrious namesake, thé 
Proto- Martyr of the Church, was in the Old. 

We have now led our readers through the whole of this 


* High-handed work.’ They have seen that a general invitation 
was given to the inhabitants of Barbadoes to meet and pull down 
the chapel ; and that they do meet, armed to resist the military, 
and pull the chapel down. Theyissue proclamations and counter- 
proclamations ; send emissaries of sedition to their neighbours; 
form a committee of public safety, in imitation of the French, and 
enlist — Rock in their service, after the example of the 


Trish. meeting is appointed on that day twelvyemonths, 
where the proposed entertainment is the destruction of a house, 
the persecution of an old woman, and the transmission of those 
who should resist to the graves of their forefathers,—which, ir 
the less sounding language of the law, is termed Murder. At 
the end of eighteen months, they forbid his Majesty’s vessel; 
bearing men, especially declared to be under his Majesty’s pro 
tection, to approach their coast ! 

Above all it is to be remembered, that these acts are the first 
answer made by the eolonies to the Resolutions of the House 
of Commons on the subject of Slavery. We have in vain racked 
our recollections for an instance of such an insult offered to the 
feelings of the people of England. We question whether Par- 
liament was ever before bearded with such uncompromising 
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defiance :—At any rate we must go back to the days of the Long 
Parliament to find, what; after all, is a very inadequate parallel. 
That Parliament addressed a letter to Lord Derby, offering him 
his own terms if he would surrender the Isle of Man. His indig- 
nant answer was,—* I have received your letter with indigna- 
‘tion, and answer it with scorn. I scorn your threats, I disdain 
‘your favours, I hate your puritanical treasons. Take thfs final 
answer, and forbear all further solicitation ; for if you trouble 
‘me with any more messages, I will burn your letter and han 
Sits bearer. This is the unalterable resolution, and shall be the 
‘ the undoubted practice of ‘ Dexsy,’ 

The Barbadian mob—we crave their pardon—all the persons 
of greatest respectability in Barbadoes—say to Lord Bathurst : 
You order the Governor to call out the military—we scorn 
your threats. You send us missionaries—we. disdain your fa- 
vours—we hate your puritanical compliances. Take this final 
answer, and forbear any further solicitations; for if you trouble 
us with any more of your methodistical messages, we will hang 
the bearer, and burn the letter, and yourself in effigy into the 
bargain. This is the fixed determination, and will doubtless be 
the undoubted practice, of the ‘ true friends of religion’ in Bar« 
badoes. 

Such is the extraordinary case which Mr Buxton, with dis- 
tinguished talent and the most honest and manly zeal, brought 
before Parliament. His statement made a deep impression 
upon the House, and put to flight all idea, if any such had been 
previously entertained, of opposing his motion, which was for a 
plain expression of indignation, a compulsory reparation of the 
wrong done, and a slated of future protection to Missionaries 
and other teachers. 

Mr Canning, after a most ineffectual attempt at palliation, 
not certainly at justification, by Mr W. Horton, avowed dis- 
tinctly his opinion respecting their strange proceedings. 

* Of the transaction itself, to which the papers on the table of 
the House related, it was impossible that there should be more than 
ong opinion: namely, that it was unjustifiable, indefensible—a viola- 
tion x Law and Justice—a defiance of all legal authority—a flying in 
the face of Patliament, and of the country. [Hear, hear! from both 
sides of the House.] In every expression of abhorence at so great 
an outrage, he fully concurred with the Honourable Member for 
Weymouth ; and, if he differed from that Honourable. gentleman in 
opinion, as to the mgde in which the House ought to proceed upon 
the occasion, that difference was solely founded on practical con- 
siderations, arising out of the circumstances of the case, and not 
upon a favourable estimate of the character of the transaction it- 
self.’ 
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He moved an amendment upon the original motion, which 
was adopted by the mover and his supporters, and passed 
unanimously. 1t was in these words. 

‘ That the House deem it their duty to declare, that, they view 
with the utmost indignation that scandalous and daring violation of 
the Law ; and having seen with great satisfaction the instructions 
which have been sent out by His Majesty’s Secretary of State to the 
Governor of Barbadoes, to prevent a recurrence of similar outrages, 
they humbly assure his Majesty of their readiness to coneur in every 
measure which his Majesty may deem necessary, for securing ample 
protection, and religious toleration, to all his Majesty’s subjects in 
that part of his Majesty’s dominions. ’ 

The promulgation in the colonies of so unequivocal and un- 
animousa declaration of Parliament, cannot fail, we should think, 
to produce a salutary effect. But Mr Buxton’s motion gave rise 
to another circumstance, of the greatest importance in the history 
of West Indian affairs, beside demonstrating from the conduct of 
the Barbadians the futility of expecting any self-reformation in 
the colonies. The pertinacity with which the colonial legisla- 
tures (as they are termed) reject all the advices of their own 
friends, and all the warnings of their vigilant adversaries, at- 
tracted once more the notice of the House. It was found that the 
year, which had then elapsed since such subjects were discussed 
in Parliament, had passed, like so many others, with nothing, 
or indeed worse than nothing, done to redeem the pledges so 
often given to serve the purpose of the hour. The papers on 
the table of the House showed clearly how hopeless’ any ex- 
pectation was in that quarter. Some bishops and other di i- 
taries of the church had, it seems, been sent out,—as if a fine 
aristocratic establishment were the fit instrument for convert- 
ing the poor Negroes, and enlightening their minds by hourly 
instruction—as if gentlemen from Oxford and Cambridge were 
the fittest teachers and the best missionaries among those be- 
nighted heathens. One of them, Bishop Lipscomb, had, after 
a few weeks residence, transmitted a Report, as little marked by 
sound and sober sense, as his conduct had been by decorous 
impartiality. The first act of his administration was to gratify 
the planters, by appointing for his skate a‘ reverend gentle- 
man, only known to the world by his foul libels upon the cha- 
racter of Mr Wilberforce,—and the first report which he sends 
home is filled with crude and hasty, but very dogmatical asser- 
tions, that the established church alone is in favour with the 
slaves, and that all sectaries are held in contempt—although 
the reports of former priests who had spent their lives there, and 
had the experience of at least as many years as his Lordship 
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had days, ‘concirred in representing thie sectarian missionaries 
as alone capable of instructing the Negroes. . 
But the proceedings of the planters and their legislatures 
are of ‘more importance than the High Church reveries 
of this new made diocesan. In Trinidad the enforcement 
of the Order in Council has been resisted and thwarted 
in every way, short of actual violence. In none of the 
islands has the great, and safe, and obvious improvement been 
carried, of making the Negro’s evidence admissible in courts 
of justice. In only one colony, Jamaica, has this reform 
beén. attempted; and the history of that effort is very in« 
structive. A bill was brought in by one of the most respect- 
able and leading members of the Assembly, to make that evi- 
dence receivable, in certain limited cases. The measure pro- 
posed was most imperfect ; it went. but a little Way towards re- 
medying the existing defects of the law ; yet as far as it went, it 
was a manifest improvement. ‘The Governor, the Duke of 
Manchester, in a despateh written after the leave was given to 
bring in the bill, congratulates the government at home, upon 
the speedy prospect of a measure so recommended being 
carried, But soon after came the question of the first reading ; 


and.on a division, there appeared, of thirty-five members pre- 
sent, and roe just thirty-four against it, and a@ single voice 
f, after this, any man shall persist in ‘ hoping 


in its favour ! 
all things, and believing all things, "—nay, in hoping or believ- 
ing any thing of the Colonial legislatures, he certainly cannot 
say that éhey have misled him, arid occasioned his disappoint- 
ment, 

In consequence of these and similar facts, Mr Brougham, with 
the entire concurrence of all those who take a part against sla- 
very inthe Parliamentary proceedings, either by their speeches 
or their votes, gave formal notice of his intention to redeem the 
pledge given upon the debate respecting the Missionary Smith. 
This he stated he should do, by bringing in 4 bill early in the 
next Session, if nothing were in the meanwhile done by thé 
Islands to render such an interference unnecessary. 

« This measure (he said) will embrace the following ‘distinct ob= 
jects :— ; 

, ‘ First, To make Negro evidence admissible in all cases, in alt 
courts, leaving of course its credit to the consideration of the court 
and jury? 

“Secondly, To prevent the use of the whip, as applied to women, 
entirely ; ‘and as a stimulus to labour, whether for men or women : 

‘ Thirdly, To attach all slaves to the soil, rendering them inse+ 
parable from it, in any ciroumstances : PA 
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* Fourthly, To prohibit persons holding West-India property, or 
any mortgage upon such property, filling any office, civil or military, 
{except regimental) in the West-Indies : 

‘ And, lastly, To secure, by such means as may be safe at once 
to the owner and the slave, the gradual, but, ultimately, the complete 
oe mona of that injured class of men to the blessings of personal 
iberty. 

‘ f I am alive,” continued "the honourable Gentleman, “ and 
in parliament, I will, early next session, move you for leave to 
bring in this bill. I know that I shall have the zealous support 
of almost all who sit around me. I trust I shall have the con- 
currence of a majority of the House. I am sure I shall have with 
me the great body of the people, out of doors. Nor, should J 
be wanting, will this measure be abandoned. It is the result of ma- 
ture deliberation: it is the fruit of extensive concert: it is now 
pressed forward after long delay, and great forbearance: and, as it 
signifies little to whose hands the prepow is intrusted, 80 by some 
one or other will it surely be brought forward, even if I am no longer 
here present to discharge this duty ; and, unless the West-Indians 
shall of themselves prevent it, let them be well assured that it will, 
sooner or later, but probably at no distant day, be carried.’ 

That so important a measure will be zealously supported in 
the country, we cannot for a moment doubt. Already, that 
benevolent sect, the Quakers, have appeared at their post. It 
is said that a large vote of money was passed at their Annual 
Meeting, held in June and" July last, for encouraging and assist- 
ing the views of those who look to the extirpation of Slavery ; 
and we cannot better close this article, than by citing the pas- 
sage in their Annual Epistle, which refers to this great question. 
After earnestly recommending, on all occasions, works of ac- 
tive benevolence, it proceeds thus. ‘ No subject of this de- 
‘ scription has more interested our feelings than the continu- 
* ance of the Slave-trade, and the degraded condition of those 
* who are kept in bondage. In the course of our present deli- 
* berations, the crielties of this horrid system of injustice have 
‘ afresh called forth our deep commiseration ; and we earnest- 
‘ ly desire, notwithstanding the slow progress that is made in 
* this great cause, that no discouragement may prevail; but 
* rather that all may be incited fo labour with greater zeal for 
* the utter Abolition of the Slave trade and of Slavery.’ 

While we are writing this, we find the independence of 
Hayti acknowledged by the French Government, on condition 
that France shall enjoy almost a monopoly of the trade, and 
shall receive a very large sum of money from Hayti. Here is 
another sacrifice which we have made to colonial prejudices: 
St Domingo was, if we are to credit West Indian authori+ 
VOL. XLT. fo. 84, li 
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ties, relapsing into barbarism,—sinking fast under an odious 
combination of the darkness, ferocity, vices and superstitions, 
of all colours and of all nations, unredeemed by the virtues of 
any. Its population, according to the same authorities, was 
diminishing ; its trade all but extinct. And now, by a singular 
fatality, at the very moment we are called on to admit the 
conclusiveness of this argument against all efforts to. better 
the condition of the Blacks, out eomes an official Report, 
proving that the population, which, in 1805, was 400,000, 
is now 935,335—being just 535,335 beyond the highest num- 
ber at which Mr M‘Queen {to whom the House. of Assem- 
bly in’ Barbadoes have voted 500/. for -his serviees) rated 
it last year. Forth comes also a Report of the trade of Port- 
au-Prince, the chief, but very far from being the only, port im 
the island, showing that from thence, in 1824, was exported 
19,478,022 lib. of Coffee, 
871,085 — Cotton, 
821,629 — Logwood, 

beside a multitude of other articles; and that a duty was paid 
to the Negro Government, from that single port, in a single 
years of D.1,197,427. Forth comes also a ‘Treaty with France, 

y which the latter sells the sovereignty of that island, for a 
very large sum it is true (a price greatly too high in propor- 
tion to her power of withholding the grant), and oy which she 
is, further to enjoy, and the British nation is to be despoiled of, 
a very large and thriving trade. This is some portion of what 
we pay for that contemptuous disregard of the Negro character 
which has been inculcated, and for those gross and shameless 
mistatements which have been cireulated by the advocates of sla- 
very. But this is by no means the last sacrifice we shall have 
to make... France lest St Domingo by the policy she adopted to- 
wards the people of colour ; a we are making rapid advances 
towards alienating the affections of the whole Mulatto population 
of the Antilles. Mr Shrewsbury had collected a large congrega- 
tion of Mulattoes and Blacks. In the words of the rioters, * Me- 
£ thodism had. begun to spread its baneful. influence over a cer- 
‘ tain class,’ The ehapel, therefore, was pulled down, the mi- 
nister exiled, the members persecuted. Can any one be so 
blind as not.te see, that if such outrages are continued, the 
loyalty of the free eoloured population will be shaken, and 
that they will contrast their servile state with the freedom of 
their neighbours? Hitherto they have condueted themselves 
with the most exemplary moderation. But that they are not 
insensible spectators of the injuries and insults heaped upon 
them, is manifested by a single circumstance. | One of their 
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ntimber joined the persecutors of Shrewsbury;—and with him no 
free coloured person has held any intercourse; of exchanged a 
single syllable since that transaction. 

But we would fain hope, that the day is not distant in which 
justice shall be dealt out to the Black and the Coloured inha- 
bitants of the British West Indies. Dr Lushington has al- 
ready brought forward in Parliament the case of Lescerne and 
Escoffery ; and we trust that most able; consistent, and sttenu- 
ous friend of liberty in all countries, and of all colours, will not 
stop till he has accomplished a revision of the whole law, as it af- 
fects the coloured population. Of the far latger and niore alarm- 
ing inroad on slavery meditated by Mr Brougham; we have al- 
ready spoken; arid on thesetwo measures we earnestly desire to 
fix the best attention of all our readers; during the present res 
cess, that every one may be aiding, out of doors, to the Parlia- 
mentary friends and leaders in the cause: 

But by far the most important and disgusting feature in the 
whole case is, the view which it affords of the ¢hafacter? and. 
temper of the colonists—the lawless and unmanly violence of 
‘the respectable’ perpetrators of the outrage, and the perfect ims 
punity they have enjoyed.— We have endeavoured, in a preced= 
ing paragraph, to illustrate the bold defiance of authority which 
those proceedings evince, by comparing it with Lord Derby’s 
famous letter to the republican parliament. And so far the 
resemblance runs smoothly, but at that point it Halts. The 
insult in the one case came from a chivalrous though mis- 
guided spirit, and was addressed to a parliament whose title 
was new, and by the writer might be questioned. In the othef 
it comes from an usurping mob, and is addressed to the minister 
of a long established government. There is this further differ- 
ence. The letter of Lord Derby cost its author his life and his 
estate : for he had the misfortune to live in the days of the Crom- 
wells and Blakes, The authors of the colonial insult enjoy 
untouched impunity; for their contemporaries, happily for 
them, are more scrupulous and yielding. And here across 
the scene of these outrageous acts, it is impossible to avoid 
casting a look upon the story of the unhappy men who ex- 
piated their virtnes on the blood«stained field of Guiana, 
and to count the mighty difference between the fate that 
waits the White and the Black—or rather the slave owner, 
and the slaves’ friend, whatever be his hue—if charged with the 
same crimes: The same crimes! There was nothing like a 
crime committed by the missionary at Demerara, nothing like 
& grave offence by the slaves. The negroes struck work; the 
blandering indecision of their rulers, and the seditious squabbles 

hig 
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of the constituted authorities, occasioned amongthem a belief that 
they were freed. To ascertain this, they took steps which in Eng- 
land would have been punished with a month’s imprisonment, 
and straightway the land streamed with blood! Hundreds were 
coal in the field,—scores were drawn to be shot by the 
hand of justice—and torture was inflicted on the rest by tearing 
their flesh from their bones. What fate would have been theirs, 
had those poor oppressed children of darkness but dared to 
plan one hundredth part of the riot, which has been carried into 
effect, with entire and triumphant impunity, my the pampered 
civilized Christian people of Barbadoes? ‘The question is 
bootless ; what fate more cruel than they underwent for nothing, 
could have been devised for them, if their crimes had been 
as heavy as those of their unpunished oppressors? But the 
missionary! but Smith! think of his case—of his trial—his 
sentence—his torments—his death! And the offence where- 
withal they charged him, was the not conveying to government, 
with the swiftness of the telegraph, imperfect and equivocal in- 
formation of some movement that threatened the public peace ! 
For this—for not doing what was physically impossible—he 
was adjudged by cruel and lawless men to be hanged by the 
neck till he was dead. For acts of open rebellion perpetrated 
in the face of the day—for murder attempted—/elony commit- 
ted—sedition so glaringly spread through the community, that it 
clothed itself with the forms of the insulted law, and mocked 
the powers of civil constituted authority—for all things done by 
White men—not the hair of one White man’s head has been 
touched ! The Missionary to whose care the peace of God and 
not of the King was committed, was hunted to death by the 
perverted forms of a trial, for not having told what he half and 
undoubtfully knew, in a space of time far too short to tell it. 
The Magistrates of Barbadoes, charged by the oath and the 
forms of their office with the protection of the King’s peace, 
knowing all that was doing, and the design that was formed by 
the insurgents, but suppressing all they knew * until the whole 


. * The following passage in Mr Buxton’s speech, states from the 
papers on the table of the House, this astounding and otherwise wholly 
incredible fact. 
‘ Mr Smith knew that a disturbance was approaching, half an hour, 
- as some witnesses say, a quartcr of an hour as others depose—be- 
fore the insurrection began. -That is Ais crime. The Magistrates of 
Barbadoes were summoned before the Council, and asked, “* Did you 
know that a riotous assembly had collected at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
for the purpose of pulling down that building, and that they were ac- 
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‘crime was committed, were visited for their whole punishment 


with a simple expression of * His Excellency’s displeasure !? 

There are cases in which the facts so-far surpass all imagin~ 
ation, that the effect of the bare story is only weakened by re- 
flections. Assuredly if eversuch an instance occurred, it is to be 
found in the contrast between the fate of the Demerara pastor, 
and the privileged orders of Barbadoes. 





Art. XI. An Address, delivered at the Establishment of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Ashton-under-Lyne, June 22, 1825. 
By Mr Cuarves Hinpiry. Ashton-under-Lyne. Cunning- 
ham, 1825, 


“pais sensible and useful Address was, as the title imports, 

delivered on one of the occasions, happily very frequent 
during the course of the present year, the opening of a Me- 
chanics’ Institution. Since we last treated of this most im- 
portant subject, and endeavoured to administer consolation to 
the wounded spirit of the High Church party and others lovers 
of darkness, many similar establishments have been formed. 
The desire of knowledge spreads with each effort made to sa- 
tisfy it. The sacred thirst of science is becoming epidemic ; 
and we look forward to the day when the laws of matter and of 
mind shall be known to all men; when an acquaintance with 








tually engaged in destroying it?” ‘ I did”—is the answer of every 
Magistrate who was in town at the time. So far, then, they stand in 
a parity of guilt. 

‘ Mr Smith did something. He remonstrated with the rioters, till 
his remonstrances were checked by a presented blunderbuss: and 
still he saved the life of Hamilton the manager. ‘ Did you,” the 
Magistrates are asked, ‘‘ make any effort to disperse the meeting, 
and prevent the destruction of the Chapel? ‘“ Did you, Mr Gill?” 
“T used no effort.”—“ Did you, Mr Wickham? “TI used no 
effort.”"—** Did you, Mr Grant?” ‘ I used no effort on either 
of those nights.”—-“* Did you, Mr Walton?” ‘I used. no effort 
on either of those nights.”—‘ Did you, Mr Waith?” ‘I made 
no effort, aware that it was useless.” Here, then, Mr Smith has 
the advantage of the Magistrates. He did something ; they nothing. 

‘ Mr Smith made no communication to the Governor—the time 
and the distance rendering it physically impossible. Tbe Magistrates 
are asked, “* Did you make any communication to the Governor on 
the subject?” ‘I made no communication to him,” is the answer 
of them all. 
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them shall no longer be deemed as heretofore the distinction 
of a few superior minds; any more than being able to read or 
write now constitutes, as it once did, the title to scholarship. 

It ig singular enough that a personage of high note in the 
dark-loying school * had scarcely pain, ingenuoys opinion 
to the other members of his party, that they should jirst try all 
they could to put down infant schools, but, if this was found im- 
practicable, that they should then take the management of them 
into their own hands, when two Right Reverend prelates, like- 
wise most distinguished ornaments of the same sect, stept forth 
in the city of London, and founded an Infant school. This, we 
think, may be taken as a conclusive proof that such institutions 
are safe from all further attacks; that thev can no longer be 
put down by misrepresentation and clamour, but must hence- 
forth be patronized by the High Church party, whether they 
will or no. We look forward, we confess, with confident hope 
to a similar consummation attending the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions ; and feel already assured that their rapid and general dif- 
fusion will, upon the same principle, compel the enemies of 
knowledge to take part, for their own sakes, with the prevail- 
ing taste—and yield to the current, lest it sweep them and their 
portion of other men’s flocks away. They will do so doubtless 
with . yery bad grace—but § tythe is sweet, ’—and they will 
do it 

In all, oralmost all, the Institutions lately formed, it is truly gra- 
tifying to observe the sound principles which have been adopted. 
The whole body of contributors and subscribers are on the same 
footing, of members and proprietors; the management is in- 
trusted to committees, of which two-thirds at the least must be 
working mechanicks ; and the funds are, as much as possible, 
taised by the subscriptions of the working classes, in order to 
secre the permanency of the Institutions, and to avoid the 
feeling of dependence, These are the true fundamental prin- 
ciples of this important system. They are all recognised in 
the rules of the Ashton Establishment now before us; and the 
Jast of the three is well commented upon in Mr Hindley’s Ad- 
dress, ‘ You are not’ (says he) ‘ to imagine that this Institu- 
* tion is, in the common acceptation of the word, a cHaRi- 
* TABLE one; that it is an offering on the part of the rich and 
‘ the learned, to the poor and the ignorant. No! it is an In- 
£ stitution which requires from all its members value received 


* The Misophotists, oy light-haters, the Misosophers, or Philozophers, 
that is, the lovers of darkness,—or, to avoid the ambiguity of the 
single letter that distinguishes them, the Scotophilists. 
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‘ in. return for the advantages it offers. The higher classes of 
‘ society come forward at first to extend the hand of encourage- 
© ment, not of charity; and the feeling with which that en- 
* couragement is received on the part of the poor, needs have 
© no mixture of the dependence and the shame which is always 
¢ the companion.of the almsman on the rich man’s bounty.’ 

The example of the rine) London, Institution has, as 
might be expected, been followed in the metropolis. Under 
the auspices of Mr Gibson, and other most respectable indivi- 
duals, an Institution has been formed for the Eastern parts of 
the city, in the Spitalfields district, and we believe that steps 
have been taken to establish one in Southwark, 

Among the remoter parts of the country, Northumberland 
certainly stands conspicuous. Mr Losh, the zealous and en- 
lightened friend of every good work, himself a man filled with 
various and useful knowledge, and whom an habitual love of 
classical literature has ae made the more anxious for the 
education of the ena Turner, who among the first, 
years ago opened the doors of his Lectyre-room to the mecha; 
nics, and who is not more distinguished as a pioys and learned 
dlivine, than as an acute natural a erie with others 
whose names would, had we space, adorn our pages, have so 
strenuously exerted themselves in this great labour, that we 
amend there is not now a single market-town in the coun- 
try without a Mechanics’ Institution, excepting Afton; an 
there, proceedings have been commenced for founding one, 
The gratuitous lectures of Mr Turner at Newcastle are very 
numerously attended by the mechanics, whose attention and 
regularity are highly commended by the learned professor. 
How truly pious is this discharge of his duty! How greatly to 
be re beyond the waste of temper, as well as.of precious 
time, in bootless controversy! How infinitely to be prize 
before the base and sordid spirit that seeks emolument by a 
fecting a zeal about civil or ecclesiastical distinctions, or Tick: 
ing the dust trodden under the feet of those who hold the 
keys of preferment ! , 

The suggestions that had been circulated from. London 
through the country, have been effectual to another good pur- 
pose; the extension of similar associations to country labourers 
as well as artisans. Farmers’ book-clubs have been formed jin 
several places; and we trust that the excellent plan of circu- 
culating libraries, adopted in East Lothian, that is, libraries 
which are transferred from one village te another in succession, 
and used by the inhabitants both of the villages and the neigh- 
bouring country, will be imitated elsewhere, 


‘ 
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The system indeed appears to be we in every direction, 
and in remote and inconsiderable places. In spring a beginning 
was made at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, a town of very mode- 
rate size, containing only about 4000 inhabitants. A Trades- 
man’s and Mechanic’s Library was formed, under very judicious 
regulations, the subscription being six shillings a year, or Is. 6d. 
per quarter, The number of members soon exceeded 200; 
and by means of donations, the library in a few months consist- 
ed of 500 volumes, There is nothing more useful than to pro- 
mote the practice of such donations. Almost every man who 
has a few shelves full of books, has some volume or two useless 
to him, either as duplicates, early editions, or works the con- 
tents of which others present in a better form. The movers in 
founding an institution, should bestir themselves to obtain gifts 
of these books, which are invaluable as the beginnings of a lib- 
rary, and of no value to the owners. Lectures have been added 
at Newport, by the worthy and enlightened secretary, Mr Abra- 
ham Clarke ; and others have signified their intention of taking 
a similar part. In truth, it requires no professional lecturer to 
perform this important office. He who has learnt—even he 
who is learning chemistry, natural philosophy, or natural histo- 
ry himself, may render the greatest service in explaining those 
sciences to others who have not the same leisure, or the same 
command of teachers, books, and apparatus. In the Newport 
Society, all subscribers are members, and two-thirds of the Com- 
mittee of Management are mechanics, according to the just 
principles. 

‘ Meanwhile the Central Establishment in London has flou- 
rished beyond the most sanguine expectations of its enlightened 
supporters. The foundation of the Theatre was laid about 
‘Christmas ; and on the 8th of July it was completed and open- 
ed by the distinguished founder, Dr Birkbeck, supported by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, Sir R. Wilson, Messrs Brougham, Wood, Hume, Mar- 
tin, and other zealous friends of popular education; some of 
whom addressed the meeting, after the Doctor had closed his 
admirable lecture. The premises are spacious, and elegant, 
though perfectly simple,—consisting of a commodious house, in 
which there are large apartments for the library, apparatus, 
reading-rooms, and the secretary and other officers. The 
Theatre is a fine and lofty hall, where above a thousand stu- 
dents can easily be accommodated. The lecture of the learned 
President was a most interesting dissertation upon the advan- 
tages‘of intellectual pursuits, and contained many anecdotes of 
the shameful ignorance which in former times pervaded all 
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ranks, even the highest in the state. It is to be wished that this 
discourse, or the substance of it, should be published, both in 
remembrance of the occasion upon which it was pronounced, 
and for its intrinsic usefulness. We have called Dr Birkbeck 
the founder of this building ; and well we may, for he advanced 
the money (several thousand pounds) which purchased the house 
and erected the Theatre. Other magnificent donations (espe- 
cially Sir Francis Burdett’s of a thousand pounds, and his able, 
accomplished, and excellent colleague, Mr Hobhouse, of a hun- 
dred) have been duly appreciated by the country. It is, how- 
ever, only just to the working mechanics themselves’ to state, 
what we Bats good reason to know, that had no such helps been 
at hand, they were firmly resolved to raise the needful sums 
among their own body ; and from their numbers and respectabi- 
lity, there can be no doubt that, in a few months, they would 
have accomplished this favourite object. . 
Statements of a most cheering nature were at the same 
time communicated to the meeting, evincing the happy ef- 
fects produced throughout the country by the example of 
the metropolis. Bath, which, from the composition of its 
population, might not have been expected to join so early as 
many other places, in this noble struggle for liberating the 
ple from ‘the thraldom of ignorance,’ as Milton calls it, 
had established a Mechanic’s Institution, under the happiest 
auspices. Liverpool had added lectures to her excellent 
Mechanic’s Library and reading-rooms. A beginning had 
been made at Birmingham (where undoubtedly an earlier 
attention to so congenial-a plan might have been expected), 
promising the best results, in that wonderful resort of skilful 
and industrious workmen. Leeds too, under the influence of two 
most able and worthy men, though of. different sects in church 
as well as state affairs, Messrs Marshall * and Galt, had found- 
ed an extensive and thriving institution. And it was further re- 
ported, that almost daily accounts arrived of similar efforts in 
the same great cause being attended with merited success. These 
articles of what may truly be termed philosophical intelligence, 
diffused the most lively satisfaction through that most numerous 
and respectable meeting; and we devoutly hope, that before 
another anniversary shall be holden of the Parent Institution, 
her offspring will have increased as the sands of the sea.+ To 
promote this most desirable end, it has been often announced by 
the promoters of the institutions already founded, and especially 


* Mr Marshall has published an admirable summary of Political 
Philosophy for Artisans, in a cheap and compendious form. 
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by these of the London Institution, that they will most willingly 
fend every assistance in their power, giving whatever informa- 
tion may be required as to the steps best to be taken, and the 
difficulties which, in distant places, may obstruct such designs. 
The publishers of this work will convey any applications upon 
the subject, either to the Directors of the London or the Glas- 
gow Mechanic’s Institutions, or to those of the Edinburgh 
School of Arts. 

We would fain hope, that while we are indulging in the con- 
templation of such pleasing scenes, the Misophotists are by de- 


grees learning to bear their disappointment with an equal mind, 


We would willingly comfort them as far as in us lies ; and for this 
purpose, the best thing we can do is to relieve them from all 
doubt and suspense, by telling them that which will compel 
them at once to prepare for the worst, They cannot put out 
the light, do all they will. This much is quite certain. We 
shall conclude, therefore, by adding a word of comfort, from 
one whose High Church prejudices and Tory principles seem- 
ed calculated to bias his mind towards their alarms; but who 
yet was in no sense of the word a Scotophilist. The ordinary 
objection had been made in Dr Johnson’s presenee, to ‘a 
general diffusion of knowledge,’—that * it would make the 
‘vulgar rise above their sphere.’ But he answered : —‘ Sir, 
* while knowledge is a distinction, those who are possessed 
* of it will naturally rise above those who are not. Mere- 


. ly to read and write was a distinction at first; but we sce 


* when reading and writing have become general, the common 
* people keep their stations. And so, were higher attainments to 
* become general, the effect would be the same.’. (Boswell’s 
Life, U1. 36.) 





+ The name of these great establishments adopted in England, is 
Mechanic's Institutions, in preference to Schools of Arts. The reason 
given is, that the latter term expresses a limitation, quite at variance 
with the fundamental principle of our Southern neighbours, that mere 
science—the mere pleasures of speculation, are fit mental food for 
the whole people. . 
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NOTE TO PHE ARTICLE UPON THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


WE have been considering, with much attention, the diffi 
culties that stand in the way of having any system of Religion 
taught in the New University ; and the more we reflect on 
these, the more insuperable they appear. But we do not 
see an equal objection to allowing individuals to found Lec- 
tures, on any subject not hostile to the Established Religion, 
and ‘not interfering much with sectarian differences—as, for 
instance, on Biblical Literature, or on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity—the attendance at such Lectures to be perfectly op- 
tional, and the whole regulation of them to be under the 
control of the University. No part of the general funds 
would be appropriated to these objects; the Lecture Rooms 
would be provided by the founders; and the lectures them- 
selves would be merely a convenient addition of those means,of 
Instruction, to the regular courses—and be connected with the 
Establishment only as far as discipline was concerned. We 
throw out this, however, for scaaianiod only. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From May to August 1825. 
ee eee 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, a Periodical Work exclusively devoted to 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs. No. 103. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Foot-Rot in Sheep ; including Remarks on the 
Exciting Cause, Method of Cure, and Means of preventing that de- 
structive Malady. By T. Peall, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Finlayson’s British Farmer. 8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Dairy Breed of Cows, and Dairy Husbandry ; 
with an Account of the Lanarkshire Breed of Horses, &c. By Wil- 
liam Aiton, Esq. 6s. 6d. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, edited by Professor Jame- 
son. Nos. 25 and 26. Price 7s. 6d. each. 

A Popular Explanation of the Elements and General Laws of 
Chemistry. By W. Weldon. 8vo. 12s. 

‘The Commercial Power of Great Britain, exhibiting a complete 
View of the Public Works of this Country. By the Baron Dupin. 
2 vols. 8vo., with a 4to. Atlas of Plans. 1!/. 8s. 

A Hand-Book ; or, Concise Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts 
and Sciences. By W. Hamilton, M. R. A. S. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An entire New Dittionary of Mechanical Science, the Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Useful Knowledge. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. Part I. 
5s. 

A Compendium of Mechanics ; or Text-Book for Engineers, Mill- 
Wrights, Machine-Makers, Founders, Smiths, &c. containing Prac- 
tical Rules and Tables connected with the Steam-Engine, Water- 
Wheel, Force Pump, and Mechanics in general: also, Examples for 
each Rule, calculated in common Decimal Arithmetic, which renders 
this Treatise particularly adapted for the use of Operative Mecha- 
nics. By Robert Brunton. With Plates. Second Edition, improved 
and enlarged. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia Presbyteriana, Nos. 3,4, and 5. Price 3s. each. 

Memoirs of Mr William Veitch and George Brysson, written by 
themselves ; with other Narratives illustrative of the History of Scot- 
Jand, from the Restoration to the Revolution. ‘To which are added, 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron, with his Lordship’s Opinions on 
various subjects, particularly on the State and Prospects of Greece. 
By William Parry. 8vo. 14s. 

The Life, Writings, Opinions and Times, of the Right Hon. 

corge Gordon Noel Byron, Lord Byron, including extensive Bio- 
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graphy, Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the Lives of the most Eminent 
and Eccentric Public and Noble Characters and Courtiers of the 
Present Age and the Court of George the Fourth. 43 vols. 8vo. 

A General Biographical Dictionary. To be completed in one 
thick volume, 8vo. by the publication of a sheet every week. No. 1. 3d. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards Earl of Orford) to the Earl 
of Hertford, during his Lordship’s Embassy to Paris. To which are 
added, his Lordship’s Letters to the Rev. Henry Zouch ; forming 
Vol. LX. of Lord Orford’s Work. 4to. 17. lls. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Court of France during the residence (above Thir- 
ty Years) of the Marquis de Dangeau. 2 vols. 8vo. 1J. 8s. 

Miscellaneous Writings of Jobn Evelyn, Esq. 4to. 3/. 103. 

The Life of Sir William Wallace knight of Ellerslie, and Guardian 
of Scotland, in one volume foolscap, with an elegant Frontispiece. 
5s. boards. 

Scottish Stories, Historical and Biographical, drawn from the An- 
nals of Scotland, in Chronological order, during a peried of four 
hundred years. By the Rev. W. Smith, M.A. 2s. boards. 

Sketches in Biography, designed to shew the influence of Litera- 
ture on character and Happiness. By John Clayton, Esq. The 
Lives in this Volume are those of Ariosto, Metastasio, Fenelon, Mas- 
sillon, Marmontel, Buffon, Linnzeus, Malesherbes, Gilbert, Zimmer- 
man, Evelyn, Jeremy Taylor, Lock, Newton, Beattie, Cowper, Eli- 
zabeth Carter, Sir William Jones, Home, Eustace. In one thiek vo- 
lume. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Yates’s Life of Chamberlain. By F. A. Coxe. S8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Life of John Sharp, D.D. Lord Archbishop of York. | Col- 
lected from his Diary, Letters, and several other authentic Testime- 
nies. By his Son, Thomas Sharp, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 1s. 

Memoir of the late John Bowdler, Esq. To which is added, some 
Account of the late Thomas Bowdler, Esq. Editor of the Family 
Shakespeare. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Ritson’s Life of King Arthur. Crow 8vo. 10s. 

Memoirs of P. L. H. Clery, formerly Valet de Chambre of the 
Duchess D’Angouleme, and Brother of Clery, Valet de Chambre of 
Louis XVI.; with Portraits of the two Brothers. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 5s. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame Du Hausset, Lady’s Maid to 
Madame de Pompadour. 12mo._ 5s. 6d. 

The War in the Peninsula; or, Recollections of the eventful Life 
ofa Soldier. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, Vols. IlI. and IV. 16s.; 
French, 14s. 

_ An Historical Account of the Family of Frisel, or Frazer, particu- 
larly Frazer of Lovat ; embracing various Notices, illustrative of Na- 
tional Customs and Manners, from original and authentic sources ; 
Correspondence of the celebrated Simon Lord Lovat, never before 
printed. By John Anderson, W.S. 4to. 158. 
ARCHITECTURE, ANPIQUITIES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, with Me- 
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moirs of royal and distinguished Persons. By John Bayley, Esq. 
F.R.S. Part 2. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Part first of Picturesque Delineations of Inverness-shire ; being a 
Series of highly-finished Views of the most interesting Scenery in 
that County, Sketched from Nature and Drawn on Stone. By J. G. 
Hamilton. With Letter-Press Descriptions of the several Views. By 
G. Anderson, Esq. F.R.S.E., F.A.S. &c. 

The Antiquities of Athens: By Stewart and Revett. A new 
edition, with important additions, by Professional Travellers. 4 vols. 
folio. To be published in 40 parts, at 6s. each. 

An Essay on Dr Young’s and M. Champollion’s Phonetic System 
of Hieroglyphics. By Henry Salt, Esq. F.R-S. 8vo. 9s. 

Goldicutt’s Ancient Decorations. Nv.I. 8vo. 12s. 

Robinson’s Villas ; containing a Grecian Design, with interior views 
of the apartments, explanatory of the style in fitting up and arranging 
the rooms. No.2. 4to. 7s. 

The first part of Mr Nichol’s Collection of “* The Progresses, Pro- 
cessions, and Splendid Entertainments of King James the First.” 
Illustrated by Historical, Topographical, and Biographical Notes. 

The Eighteenth and concluding Number of the “ Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth.” 

No I.-of Engraved Spetimens of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, by J. and H. Le Keux, after Drawings by A. Pugin, Ar- 
chitect. The Literary part by J. Britton, F.S. A., &c. This num- 
ber, containing Twenty Engravings by J. Le Keux, all of which are 
caleulated to illustrate the true architectural forms and members of 
the specimens selected, and some of them serve to exemplify the 
exact uniformity that prevailed in the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Normandy and England at the latter part of the Eleventh Cen 


tury. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Exeter Cathedral, being No. XXXV. of 
Cathedral Antiquities, by J. Britton. 

No. XI. being-the First of Vol. IT. of Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London, with Seven Engravings, and Accounts of the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Moorfields; the Villa of Mr Greenough, 
Somerset-place, &c.: 

Bridge's Testimonies of Antiquity. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A highly finished Portrait of Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, engraved by Thomson, from a painting by G. Dawe, R. A. 

No. I. of a splendid work called Gallery of British Sculpture, cons 
taining an:Engraving from the statue of Addison, in St Paul's. By 
R. Westmacott, Esq. R. A. 

The Schools of the Fine Arts; or, the Anecdotes, Traits, Facts, 
and Relics of Painters and Paintings ; Sculptors and Statuary ; Ar¢ 
chitects and Architecture; Engravers and Engraving—of all ages 
and countries. By J. Elmes, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
1. Is. 

Young’s Catalogue of the Marquis of Stafford’s Gallery. 2 vols. 
4to. 6/. 6s.; large paper, 12/. 12s. 
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& Series of Plates, carefully executed after the Painting and Seulp-. 
tures of the most eminent Masters of the Florentine’Schools, intended 
to illustrate the gradual Advancement of the Arts, frém the beginning 
of the Thirteenth to he close of the Fifteenth Century. By W. 
Young Ottlay, Esq. Nos. I. to V., each containing five plates. 17. 1s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Statement of the Experience of Scotland, with regard to the 
Education of the People ; with remarks on the intended Application 
of the Schoolmasters to Parliament. By the Rev. Charles Ander- 
son, Minister of Closeburn. 1s. 

An Improved Latin Grammar, extracted chiefly from MacGow- 
an’s First Lessons in Reading. By the Rev. James MacGowan, 
Master of the Academy, Hope-Street, Liverpool. Second Edition. 
2s. bound. 

Analogiz Latine ; or a Development of those Analogies by which 
the Parts of Speech in Latin are derived from each other. By J. Jones, 
LL.D. 3t2mo. 3s. 6d, 

The Little Lexicon ; or “* Multum in Parvo” of the English Lan- 
guage; being the most copious and complete Abridgement of Dr: 
Johnson’s Dictionary ever published. 7s. 6d. bound. 

The Continuation of an attempt to illustrate the Rules of English 
Grammar, and to explain the Nature and Uses of the several Parti- 
eles. 12mo. _ Is. 6d. 

The Economist of Time ; or, Golden Rules for growing “ Healthy, 
Wealthy, and Wise.” 

The Practical Economist of Time, and Moral Improver ; contain- 
ing a Series of Weekly and Quarterly Tables for one year, ruled up- 
on the principle recommended by Dr Franklin. 1s. 

David's Modern Greek Grammar. By Winnock. 8vo. 6s. 

Wilson’s Infant Schools. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Whyter’s Etymological Dictionary. 4to. Vol. IL 2. 2s, 

Report of the Directors of the Edinburgh Academy, to the Pro- 
prietors of the Academy, at their General Meeting on 4th July 1825. 
Is, 

HISTORY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1824, Vol. 17. T8s. 

The History of Wales, descriptive of the Government, Wars, Re- 
ligion, Laws, Manners, and Customs ; Druids, Bards, Pedigrees, and 
Language, of the Ancient Britons and Modern Welsh; aod of the 
remaining Antiquities of Wales. By John Jones, LL.D: 8vo. 11. 

Sydney Papers, consisting of a Journal of the Earl of Leicester, 
and Original Letters of Algernon Sydney. Edited with Notes, &c. 
By R. W. Bleneowe, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

The New Annual Register ; or General Repository of History,. 
Polities; Arts, Sciences, and Literature, for the year 1824. 8vo. 
HM. Is. 

The Cabinet Historian, Part I., containing France. 8mo. 2s, 
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The Naval History of Great Britain, from the year 1783 to 1822, 
By E. P. Brenton, Esq. R. N. 5 vols. 8vo, 51. 5s. 

Lord Sackvillg, Author of the Letters of Junius. By G, Coven- 
try. 8vo. 14s. 

Cromwell’s History .of Colchester. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 12s; 
royal, 27. 2s.; India Proofs, 4/. 4s. 

Lingard’s History of England. 4to. Vol. VI. 14. 15s.; 8vo, Vols, 
IX. and X. 1/ 4s. 

A Synopsis of the Peerage of England; exhibiting, under alpha. 
betical arrangement, the Date of Creation, Descent, and Present 
State, of every Title of Peerage. By N. H. Nicholas, Esq. 2 vols, 
royal 18mo. 18s. 

The State of the Jews in the Beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the Dutch of M. Paul Van Hemert, by L. 
Jackson. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner in England and Scot- 
Jand. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s, 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
Bank Notes, Bankers’ Notes, and Checks on Bankers in Scotland; 
including a Summary of English Decisions applicable to the Law of 
Scotland. By Robert Thomson, Esq. Advocate. In one large vo- 
lume octavo. 1/. Is. boards. 

The Cases decided in the Court of Session, from 11th January till 
12th March 1825. Reported by Patrick Shaw, and Alex. Dupglop, 
Esquires, Advocates. Vol. III. Part III. 8s. 6d. 

Burn’s Justice. New edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 4. 4s. 

Turner and Venables’ Chancery Practice. 2 vols. 8vo, 17. 18s. 

The Law relating to Horses considered as the Subject of Proper- 
ty, Sale, Hire, Wager, Distress, Heriot, or of Criminal Charge. 
8vo. 5s. 

An Examination of the Grounds on which the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, at their late extraordinary meeting, claimed to themselves 
the right of altering and amending the Setts or Constitutions of the 
individual Burghs ; and a Refutation of that claim. By Archibald 
Fletcher, Esq. Advocate.. 2s. 

Report of a case of Legitimacy, under a Putative Marriage, tried 
before the Second Division of the Court of Session in February 1811. 
By Robert Bell, Esq. Advocate. S8vo. 8s. boards. 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the Court of Session and Teinds, 
in the House of Lords, from 21st February to 27th July 1821. Re- 
ported by Patrick Shaw, Esq. Advocate. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Numbers 84 and 
85, price 6s. each. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and Vegetable Poisons; toge- 
ther with the Symptoms they produee, the Treatment required, and 
the Re-agents that recognise them. Translated from the French of 
Eusebe de Salle. By Wm. Bennett, M.D. 4s, Gd. 
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. o Fx 
Illustrations of Acoustic Surgery. By Thomas Bu@hanan, C..ML 
&c, &c. “Bvo; 9s. 6d. Be 
Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases, delivefed:at_Edinburgh. * 
"By Alexander Morison, M.D. $s. ie o 
Ainslie on Cholera Morbus in India. 3s. 6d, 
«+ »Davis’s Midwifery. 4to. » 1/. 12s, 
* -@"Mayo’s Dissections.. 12mo. ‘7s. 6d. o-?* 
»*) Ryland on Diseases of the Chest. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
*y” Wellbank on Syphilis.  8vo0. "7s. 6d. ; ‘ 
** + Practical Remarks upon Indigestion ;* particularly as. connected * 
with Bilious and Nervous Affections*of the Head and other P 
By J. Howship. 8vo. 7s. 
Kitto's Essays and Letters. « 12mo. ° 4s. 
Observations onGout, Critical and Pathological ; with Practical 
Remarks on the Injurious.Use of Colchicum, and on'Diet. By-.A. 
Rennie, Surgeon. 8vo: 5s. 6d. —s 
Practical Observations on certain Pathological Relations which 
exist between the Kidneys and other Organs of the Human Bedy, 
especially the Brain, Mucous Membranes, and Liver. By J. Fos- 
brooke, Surgeon, Cheltenham. ee 
Elements of Operative Midwifery ; comprising a Description of cer- 
tain. New and Improved Powers for assisting Difficult and Dangerous 
Labours. By D.D. Davis, M.D. 4to. 2/. 2s. boardss ‘ 


The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
"King, &c. &c. on the Principles and Practice of Surgery; with ad- 
ditional Notes and Cases. By F..Tyrrel, Esq. Vol. U1. with colour- 
ed plates. 8vo. 16s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Nobility of the British Gentry, or the Political Ranks and 
Dignities of the British Empire, compared with those on the Contiu- 
ent. By Sir James Laurencey Knight of Malta. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, illustrating the words, in their different significations, by ex- 
amples from Ancient and Modern Writers ; shewing their affinity to 
those of other languages, and especially the Northern ; explaining 
many terms, which, though now obsolete in England, were formérly 
common to both Countries ; and elucidating National Rites, Customs, 
and Institutions, in their analogy to those of other nations. By John 
Jamieson, .D.D., F. R: S. E. & L. 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 58. boards. 

An Essay on the Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. By Donald 
Campbell, Lieutenant on the half pay of the 57th Regt. 2s. 

Considerations for the Manufacturing Population of Neilston Pa- 
rish, avent their ‘Right and Privileges to Legal Church Accommoda- 
tion, provided by the State for the Inhabitants of Scotland. 6d,_ 

Tradition’ of Edinburgh; or Sketches and Anecdotes of the City 
in former times” By Robert Chambers. No. 1V. & V. 2s. each, 

VOL, XLII. NO. 84, ' Kyvk 
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. A Critical Examination of Dr MacCulloch’s Work on the High. 
lands and Western Isles of Scotland. ‘Some books are lies frac end 
to end. "—Burns. “Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Lord Bacoii’s Works, Vol. I., edited by Basil Montagu, Esq. 8s. 
Hints to thé Purchasers of Horses. I2mo. 3s. : 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 


Smith on Breeding for the Turf. 8vo. 12s. eS 
~ A Treatise on Rail-Roads and Steam Land-Carriages. By’ N? \ 
Wood. 8vo. 14s. " 


_ Hints to Churchwardens. 8vo. . 10s. 6d. 
@® Duty and Advantage of Early Rising. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

Every man his own Broker. 3s. 6d. 

Reviews. By the Rev. R: Hall. 8vo. 5s. 

The Oracle of Human Destiny; or, The Unerring Foreteller of 

ture Events, and Accurate Interpreter of Mystical Signs and In- 

es, through the Medium of Common Cards. By Madame‘le 
Normand. 12mo. 5s. ‘ 
~ Essays on Landscape Gardening, and on uniting Picturesque Efe 
fect with Rural Scenery ; containing directions for laying out and 
improving the Grounds connected with a country residence. By KR. 
Morris, F.L.S. Royal 4to, six coloured plates, I7. 11s. 6d. extra 
boards. , 

A Treatise on Milk, as an Article of the First Necessity to the 
Health and Comfort of the Community. 8vo. 3s. 6d. é 

Mrs William’s Hints to her Daughters. 12mo. ‘ 3s, 

Nature of Value. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Considerations upon the Expediency of Building a Metropolitan 
Palace. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘Gilchrist’s East-India Vade-Mecum. 8vo. 18s. 

A. Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Carriages, shewing the 
Principles of Estimating their strength, Proportions, Expense, and 
Annual Produce, and the Conditions which render them Effecti#®, 
Economical, and Durable; with the Theory, Effect, and Expense 

__of Steam Carriages, Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines. By T. 
Tredgold, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 10s. 64.; with four Engravings 
and numerous useful Tables. 

‘The Art of Beauty; with the best Means‘of preserving ‘and im- 
Proving the Shape—the Figure—the’ Complexion—the Eyes—the 

ips—the Teeth—and the Hair. Foolscap. 9s. 

The Parthenon, a Magazine of Literature and Art, printed entire- 
ly on Stone, at the Typolithographic Press. Super-royal 8vo. 1s. 

Collections ‘from the Unpublished Medical Writings of the late 
Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D. F.R.S., &&! “Vol 1: ‘Royal 8vo. 16s. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, by the late R. Ayton, Esq. 
with a Memoir of his Life, and a Portrait from a Drawing by K. 
Westall, Exq. R.A. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. pins 


Flora Domestica, or the’ Poetical’ Flower Gatden.' Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 8vo. 12. , 
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_ Flora Conspicua, containing a Selection of the mést Ornamental 
Flowering, Hardy, Exotic, and Indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; the Botanical Characters according to Linnaeus, 
and Particulars of Treatment, &c. .By Richard Morris, F.L.S., 
containing four coloured Delineations, drawn and engraved by Wai. 
Clark. Royal 8vo. Number I. 3s. 6d. (To be coulfnued monthly). 

Hunt’s New Theory of Light. 12mo. 2s. 6d. . 

Icones Fossilium Sectiles Centuria Prima. By C. E. Konig, Esq., 
Folio. 10s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Tales ofthe Crusaders. By the Author of ‘ Waverley.” vale 
Ist, The Betrothed. 2d, The Talisman. 4 vols. post 8vo. 2. 2s. 
boards. 

‘Lochandhu, a tale of the eighteenth century. ‘ De nos jours ceux 
qui aiment la Nature sont accusés d’étre, romanesques. ’— Cham/fort. 
$ vols. 12mo. J. 1s. boards. ’ 

» Tales, By an Unwilling Author. 2 vols. I2mo. 10s. 6d. 

.. The. Trayellers; a Tale, illustrative of the Manners, Customs; 
and Superstitions of Modern Greece, By T. T. C. Kendrick. $ 
vols, 12mo. 18s. boards. 

A _ of Paraguay. By R. Southey, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. f 

'. Matilda; a Tale of the Day. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
"A Father's Love and a Woman’s Friendship. By,H. R. Mosse. 
5 vols. 12. 10s. . 

The Moor, a Poem. By Lord Portchester. 8vo. 14s, 

Every-day. Occurrences. 2 vols. crown Svo. 14s. 

” Hubert ; om, the Trialapt Angelina, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
U. 1s. ; 

Tales of Old Mr Jefferson, of Gray's-Inn. Collected by Young » 
Mr Jefferson, of Lyon’s-Inn. Vol. III. 7s. 6d. 

_ The Refugee, a Romance. By Captain Murgatroyd. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. / 
. Gesta Romanorum ; or, Entertaining Moral Stories; invented by» 
the Monks as a fire-side recreation, and commonly applied in their 
discourses from the pulpit. Translated from the Latin; with Preli- 
minary Observations and copious Notes. By the Rev. Charles Swan. 
2 vols. 12mo. 18s, . e 
«, Choice or no Choice; or, the First of May. By Mrs A. Rolfe. 
_. 2 vols, 12m0, 10s. 

The Village Pastor. Consisting of a series of Essays on subjects 
interesting to the Religious world. By one of the authors of Body 
and Soul. 8s. 

The Eve of All- Hallows; or, Adelaide of Tyrconnell, a Romance. 
By Mathew Weld Hartstonge, Esq. M.R.S.A. 3 vols. 12mo, 

Debrett’s Peerage of the, United Kiggdam of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 1/. 4s. New edition. 
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, _Recéllections of Foreigh Travel, on Life, Literatute, and Self. 
_ Knowledge.» By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 
¢ . «My Grandmother's Guests and their Tales. By Henry Slingsby. 
"* 2vols. 16s. 
“’ , The Twenty-ninth of May; or, Joyous Doings at the Restoration. 
%, By Ephraim Hardcastle. 2 vols. 18s. 
. Bairy:Favours, with other Tales, By E.F.D. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
Reine Canziani, a Tale of Modern Greece. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. * 
, Alfred Campbell. By.Mrs Hofland. 12mo._ 6s. 6d. 
Leonard and Gertrude. 2.vols. post 8vo.. 10s.6d. 
@ To-day in Ireland. . $ vols. post 8vo. 1. 4s, 
The Travellers, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
The Adventurers ; or, Scenes in Ireland in the Reign of Elizabeth. 
$ vols. 12mo. 14. Is. : 
Truth and Fashion; a Sketch. By F. R——n.. 2 vols. 12mo. 
14s. 
Story of a Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
Pierce Egan's Anecdotes of the Turf, the Chase, the Ring, and» 
the Stage, illustrated with Plates, etched by Theodore Lane. 8vo. . 
Nos. 1. and 2. 1s. 6d. each. z 
’ London in the Olden time; or, Tales intended to illustrate the . 
Manners and Superstitions of its early Inhabitants. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
Babylon the Great. .By the Author of the Modern Athens. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
Husband-Hunting ; or, the Mother and Daughters. $ vols. 12mo. 
M. Is. 
* College Recollections. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Forty Years in the World; or, Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's 
Life. By R.G. Wallace, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 17. 10s. 
Massenburgh, a Tale. 3 volss12mo. 1. 1s. 
Ambition, a Novel... 3 vols. 12mo. . 11. 4s. 
O'Hara, or 1798.. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Precept and Example. Foolscap.8vo. ‘s. 
Characters and Opinions ; or the Blue Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
« Brother Jonathan; or, the Newlanders. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 
boards. 
A Summer Ramble in the Northlands. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 
POETRY AND MUSIC. 
The Lady of the Lake, a Poem. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A 
new edition, in foolscap octavo, with vignette title. 9s. boards.  * 
Marmion: A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart... 
A new edition, in foolscap octavo, with vignette title. 9s. boards. 
« » Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and other Poems. Post 
“~ 8vo. 9s. : 
'. The Pleasures of Home; the Voyage of Life, an Allegorical 
Poem ; and other Pieces. 5s. 


Lays of the Minnesingers, or German Troubadours of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, 8vo. 14s. 
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The Rising Village, a Poem. By Oliver Goldsmith, a Descend- 
antof the Author of ‘ The Deserted Village.% 2s. 6d. 

The Country Vicar, the Bride of Thrybergh, and other Poems. 
‘Foolscap 8vo. . 6s. 

The Troubadour; Poetical ‘Sketches of Modern Pictures, and 
Historical Sketches. By L. E. L., Author of the ‘ Improvisatrice. ’ 
12mo. 8s. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspondence, and other Prose Pieces 
of Anna Latitia Barbauld. WithaMemoir. By Lucy “Aikia. 2 
vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Vision of Hades. To which is added, the Vision of Noos. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. . 

The Idyllia, and other Poems that are extant of Bion and Mos- 
chus ; translated from the Greek into English Verse. To which are 
added, a few other Translations, with Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Thoughts in Rhymes By an East Anglian. 12mo. 7s. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Stuart Costello. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels of My,Night-Cap ; or, Reveries in Rhyme. With Scenes 
at the Congress of Verona. By the Author of * My Note-Book,’ 
8vo. 6s. & 

Poems, the Early Productions of William Cowper, now first ‘pub- 
lished. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Fashion, and other Poems. By John Blunt Freeman, Gent. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems, by Mrs E. Cobbold; with a Memoir of the Author. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Arabs, a Tale; in Four Cantos. By Henry Austin Driver. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Vision of Las Casas, and other Poems. By E. Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

To the Departed. Stanzas to the Memory of Lord Byron.” Is. 

Supplement to Pope’s Works. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and other Poems. Post Svo. 9s. 

Facetie Cantabrigienses.. 12mo. 5s. 

Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern; with an Essay, and 
Notes, Historical and Critical, and Characters of the most Eminent 
Lyrical Poets of Scotland. By Allan Cunningham. 4 vols. crown 
Svo. 

A Complete Treatise on the Violoncello, including the! Art of 

), Bowing ; with easy Lessons and Exercises in all the Keys, properly 
fingered: By F. W. Crouch, of the King’s Theatre. 12s. 

A Treatise on Harmony, written for the use of the Pupils in. the 
Conservatoire of Music in Paris, by Catel. Translated into English ig. 
with additional Notes and Explanations. 12s. 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes of Music and Musicians . 
3 vols small. Svo. 17. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 7 

Remarks on Viar Prices and Produce Rents. By John Hugh 
M‘Lean, Esq. Advocate. 2s. 
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Defence of the Landed and Farming Interests, pointing out the 
o¥ Ruinous Effects of ny Alteration in our Present System of Corn 
Laws, and the important ‘changes to which it would Jead, in the 

Frame of our Government. By the Right Honourable Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. 1s. * ‘ 

The Rev. J. T.. Becher, M. A. Prebendary of the Collegiate 
Church of Southwell, has published, Tables shewing the Single and 
Monthly Contributions to be paid, the Allowances to be granted, © 
and the method of Calculating, at every period of life: the value of 
thesAssurances effected by Members of Friendly Societies, together 
with a System of Book-keeping recommended for the usé of such in- 
stitutions. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or ‘Abolitionists Catechism ; containing a 
Compendious Analysis of Arguments relative to the Slave Trade 
add Negro Slavery. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Principle of National Wealth. By J. Rooke, 
8vo. 158. 


oe 


ions on the Law and Constitution of India, on the Na- 
ture of Landed Tenure, and on the System of Revenue and Finance. 
8vo. 12s. 
». Observations on Mr Secretary Peel’s House of Commons speech, 
@2ist March 1825, introducing his Police Magistrates’ Salary Rais- 
ing Bill. Also, on the announced Judges’ Salary Raising Bill, and 
the pending County Courts’ Bill. By Jeremy Bentham. — 2s. 6d. 
» The evidence on the State of Ireland, given before the Committees 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, by the Irish Catholic Bishops, 
Mr O’Connel, and other witnesses. 8¥o." 12s. 
An Inquiry into the Workhouse System and the Law of Main- 
tenance in Agricultural Districts. By the Rey. C, D. Brereton, 
A.M. 3s. 
The Rationale of Reward. By Jeremy Bentham. 8yo. 12s. 
A Practical Inquiry into the Number, Means of Employment, and 
wines of Agricyltural Labourers, By the Rev. C. D. Brereton, 
A. Bvo. 3s. 
The Marauder. Two familiar Epistles in Verse, upon Irish Af- 
fairs, and particularly the recent Parliamentary Discussions. 8vo. 2s. 
' Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Considerations on Negro Slavery; with authentic Reports illustra- 
tive of the actual condition of the ‘Negroes in Demerara, &c. By 
Alexander M‘Donnell, Exq. 8vo, as ro 
i“ : i, ‘TOPOGRAPHY. 
& The Pleasure Tours in Jreland’} with a Map, an Itinerary on 9 
new plan, and a Dedication to the Booksellers in the Kingdom of 
{reland. By John Thomson, Esq. 10s. 6d. half bound in red. 
The Scottish Tourist and Itinerary ; or, a Guide to the Scenery 
and Antiquities of Scotland gnd the Western ‘Islands, With a de- 


* . 


= peription of the Principal Steam-Boat Tours ; illustrated by Maps 


*% apnd Views. %», boards. 9s, bound mm red, 


— * 
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Lothian’s Plan of the City of Edinburgh, 8s. 6d,.in a case, ™ ~ 
coloured. . a ** 
A New Guide to Edinburgh, with a Plan of the City ; to which is a, 
added, a Sketch of the Pleasure Tours, illustrated by Engrayings. r 
Second Edition, improved. 3s. 6d. boards. 
A Guide to the Pleasure Tours in Scotland, with a Map, and 
“tix Charts of the Steam and Canal Boats; Edinburgh and London. 
WSmacks. . ~ 
Leigh’s New Pocket Road Book of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
New Edition. 8s; with maps, 12s. . . 
Mr Britton’s Third Volume of the Beauties of Wiltshire; contain- 
ing a Map and thirteen Engravings, with Accounts of all the Anti _ 
quities, Seats, Towns, &c. in the Northern Part of the County; par- ‘ 
ticularly the celebrated Druidical Temple at Avebury, Malmesbury 
and Lacock Abbey, copious Lists, &¢y * 
A Sketch of the History of Hawick ; including some account 0f 
the Manners and Character of the Inhabitants; with Occasional 
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Observations. To which is subjoined a Short Essay, in reply to « 
Doctor Chalmers on Pauperism and the Poor Laws, By Robert t» 
Wilson. 12mo. 5s. boards, ‘ 
THEOLOGY. ; 
Sermons by,the late Rev. James Ross, D.D. Senior Minister o a 





Aberdeen. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. -In one 
yolume 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, finely engraved by Meyer, 
from a Painting by Robertson. 8s. boards. -* 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Johnstone, Minister of Crossmi- 
chael, with Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 7 

, _ Sermons by the Reverend Dr Robert Gordon, Minister of Hope #s 
Park Chapel, Edinburgh. 10s. 6d, 

Milton on Christian Doctrine, “Demy 4td®8/. 10s. ; royal 8vo,-52. * 
Latin and English. - 

The Semi-sceptic, or the Common Sense of Religion Considered, _ 
By the Rev. J. T. James, M.A. 8vo. 12s. %. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocése of St David's, on a Pas- 
sage of the,Second Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth Century. 
By Thomas Burgess, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms, solely upon'the au- 
thority of Parkhurst. 8va. 

A Course of Nine Sermons, intended to illustrate some of the 
Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church*of England, 
By the Rev. F. Close, 12mg. 5s. 

The Theology of the Early Patriarchs, illustrated by an Appeal , % 
to subsequent Parts of the Yoly Scriptures, in a Series of Letters 
to a Friend... By the Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, M.A. @ vols. © 
Bvo. 1. be. . >< 

The Gradual Development of the Offices, Titles, and Character 
of Christ in the Prophets, a Proof of their Inspiratiqn. : 

* The Christian's Great Intgpest, By the Rey. Willigm Gythrie, 3 
’ Mr 
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® With an ‘Inttoductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers D.D. .12mo. ~ 
"* 3s. boards, b 
*. The Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. _ By Joseph 
. Batler, LL.D. Bishop of Durham. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A.M. Vicar of Islington. 12mo. 6s. - 
boards. — 
~ Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford. With an Introductory — 
Essay, by Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate: 12mo. 48, boards, 
The Christian Philosopher ; or, The Connection of Science and 
Philosophy with,.Religion, With an Appendix, containing Notes 
and Illustrations. Embellished with Engravings. By Thomas Dick, 
12mo. 8s. boards. 
The Christian. -By the Rev. Samuel Walker, Curate of Truro. 
. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Charles Simeon, Cambridge. 
, 12mo. 3s. boards. , 
, ° A Treatise on the Religious Affectiors. 
A History of the Christian Church, from its erection at Jerusalem 
to the present time. By the Rev. John Fry, B. A. 8vo. 12s. 
Sermons, by the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, A. M.,. Curate of 
Milbrook, Hants. Svo. 10s. 6d.  @ 
The Fifth Volume of the Village Preacher, a Collection of Short’ 
Plain Sermons, partly original, partly selected, and adapted to Vil- 
Jage Instruction. By a Clergyman of the Church of England, 12mo, 
5s. 
Grier’s Defence of his Reply to Dr Milner. 8vo. 12s, 
Davidson's Primitive Sacrifice. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 
Ward’s Reflections. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
Stewart’s Discourses of the Redeemer’s Advent. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Daubeney’s Supplement to the Protestant’s Companion. 8vo. 
6s. 6d 


East's Sabbath Harp. 18mo. 3s, ~ 
~ Hewlett’s Sermons. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
¢ Cunningham’s Six Sermons. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Grocer’s Lectures on Popery. 12mo. 5s. 

Evidence against Catholicism. By the Rev. Blanco White. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

The Parish Church; or, Religion in Britain, Containing the Ori- 
gin, Learning, Religion, and Customs of the Britons; the Errors, 
Progress, and Ascendancy of Popery ; the Reformation and Revolue 
tion, &c, By the Rev. T. Wood, A.M. §8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon to the Books of the Old. Testament, 
including the Geographical Names and Chaldaic Words in Ezra and 
Daniel. Translated into English from the German. By Christo- 
pher Leo. 11. 4s. 

A Sermon preached at St Michacl’s, Bath, on the Death of the 


Rev. John Richards, A.M. By the Rev. James Pears, B,C, L. 
Svo. Is. 6d, 
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mag Me By the Rev. Thonias Frognall Dibdin, M. A. F/R. 8. 
6vo. 15s. - 
Sermons on various Subjects. By Thomas Rennell, B. D. F. R. S. 
8vo. 12s. > 
Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. J. Hewlets,.B.D. F. 

A.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. A New Volume, being the Fourth. 
* Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a Manly Character. By 
§. T. Coleridge, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES’ AND TRAVELS, 

A Journey into various Parts of Europe; and’a Residence in 
them, during the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 182). By the Rev. 
T. Pennington, A.M. 2 vols’8vo. 11. 10s. 

A Succinct View and Analysis of authentic Information extant, in 
Original Works’ on the practicability of joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by a Ship Canal across the Isthmus of America. 
By R. B. Pitman, 8vo. 8s. 

The Journal of Liewellin Penrose, a Seaman. 12mo. 7s. 

Smith’s France and Switzerland. 8vo. 9s. ’ 

Observations on Italy. By the late John Bell, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. Elegantly printed in post 
quarto, with nine Plates. 1/. ‘7s. boards. 

A Historical and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence in South America; containing Travels in Arauco, Chile, Peru, 
and Columbia. By W. B. Stevenson. $ vols. 8vo. /. 2s. 

Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the Sandwich Is- 
lands, during the years 1821 and 182%, &c. By G. F. Mathison, 
Esq. 8vo. 148, 

The English in Italy. 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 10s. ’ 

Galighani’s New Paris Guide; or, Stranger‘s Companion through 
the French Metropolis. 12s. bound. 

Excursions in Madeira and Porto Santo, during the Autumn of 
1823, while on his Third Voyage to Africa. By the late T. E. 
Bowdich, Esq. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Spain and Portugal (World in Miniature.) 2 vols, 18mo. 12s. 

Price’s Embassy to Persia. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Gray's Travels in Western Africa. 8vo. 188, 
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INDEX. 


Pe A 
Age, spirit of, character of this work, 255—errors in, 256—exag- 
gerated descriptions in, 259. 
American War, consequences of, to Britain, 284. 
Anglo-Saxon Church, state of, 20. 
Ancients, lofty faith of, by whom adopted, 460. 
Antonio Francesco Grazzini, Italian Novelist, to whom only,inferior ; 
extract from, 194. . 
Apprenticeship, Wilhelm Meister’s, a Novel, its author, and character 
© — of, 414—parentage and occupation of the youth, 418—quotations 
. from, 420—passages from, by what noble author copied, 428. 
Association, Catholic, nature of, 226—by whom supported, 230. 
Auricular confession, ludicrous story concerning, 451. 
Austrian Cabinet, character of, and cry in Germany raised by, 470— 
system of reaction in, id.—in what subjects of, kept, 476—de- 
crees of what, there demanded, 477. 


Bacon, Lord, his explanation of poetry, 35—observations of, respect- 
ing Universities, 354. 

Barbadoes, outrage committed at, by whom brought before Parlia- 
ment, 479-——statement of the case, 480—riots at the chapel in, ° 
481—proclamation of the insurgents in, 485—another missionary 
sent to, and how received, 488—rebellious spirit in, examples of, 
489—mock execution of some of the Jeading characters in Eng- 
land at, 491— inadequate parallel of, 492. 

Bede, venerable, interesting anecdote told by, 23. ee 

Bentham's Book of Fallacies, character cf the work, 367—account of 

. his doctrines, 368—quotations from, 370. 

Bible Societies, erronequs ideas entertained concerning, 455—to what 
these compared, i. , 

Bloomfield, Dr, character of, and opposition of, to the Catholic Ques- 
tion, 238. 

= Boccaccio, Italian Novelist, character of his writings, 177—manner 4 
te of, from whom borrowed, 179—inventive powers. of, much differ- - 
ence of opinion prevails among Italian critics, 180—to what he # 
Jays exclusive claim, 184—style of his novels, 185—features of the 
ynind of, 7b. ‘ % *. 
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Brougham, Mr, Inaugural Discourse of, 241—extracts from, 244— 

,_ bill rae to be brought in by, for the amelioration of the West 
Indian Islands, and objects of, 494. 

Buxton, Mr, case of Mr Shrewsbury, Methodist minister, brought be- 
fore the House of Commons by, 480—passage in the speech of, 
498. 


Canning, Mr, opinion of, respecting the outrage in Barbadodes, and a- 
mendment made by, 492. 

Catholic Question, recent history of, 224—Cabinet divided about, 
227—brought forward and carried through the Commons, 232—re- 
ception it met with in the House of Lords, and by whom violently 
opposed, 237. 

Religion, errors cherished by the Protestants attempted to be 
removed, 450. ' 3 

Charles I. compared with James his son, 328. 

Chaucer the poet, to what likened, 48. 

Colebrooke, Sir Henry, his account of slavery in the East Indies, 296. 

Colonization, motives which in different ages and countries: have led 
to, 272—from Greece and Rome, difference between, 273—from 
Spain, her object, 274—abuses of, 275—England, her first efforts 
at, 276—her first settlement, 277—advantages supposed to be 
conferred by, cn the Mother country, 282. 

Confession, auricular, ludicrous story concerning, 451. 

Coussin, professor, how persecuted in Prussia, and future liberation 
of, 477. 


Decker, Sir Matthew, his detestation of impressment, 299. 

Derby, Lord, \etter to, from the Long Parliament, indignant answer 
of, 492—consequence of this answer, 497—parallel between and 
the insurgents at Barbadoes, id. 

Dunstan, by whpm his cause espoused, 9—by whom said to be per- 
secuted, 10. 


Education, general, false ideas on, by the author of Thoughts and Re- 
collections by one of the last century, 425, 
Edwy, Dr Lingard’s account of, 9—bounty of, to religious establish- 
ments, 15, «ef 
Education, popular, High Church opinions on, their objections to In- 
fant Schools, 208—to Mechanics’ Institutions, 213. a 
England, Alien law of, when first enacted, 100—most important 
points of, in which the subject can be viewed, 101—said to form a 
part of the royal prerogative, 102—Reasons advanced in support 
of this prerogative law of nations, 104—supreme power, 108— 
“analogous prerogatives, 110—safe conduct, 117—prerogative over 
ports, 120—-Magna Charta, 124—professional authorities, 126— 
p ts; 148— Acts of Parliament, 157..." 4 Bi 
English colonies, when first founded, and by whom, 277—Form of 
_ government ip, 278—success of, 279 -patertion respecting the 
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@auses which Jed to the»planting of these colonies, 280—restric- 
tions in, 281—contests and independence of, 282. 


Fiction, infancy of, by what characterized, 174—second stage in the 
progress of, 175—Fiction, Arabian, under how many classes it 
may be arranged, 181—to whom indebted for illustrating some 
points in the origin of fiction, 196. ‘ 

Fouché, Memoires de, character of the work, 66—his connexion with 
Napoleon, 88—arrangement of, and to what compared, 97. 

Frederick 11. of Prussia, popularity of, and for what reason, 46]—by 
what party reproached, 462. 

—— William II. character and government.of, 463. 

“Fallacies, Bentham’s Book of, how divided, 380—these collectedint 

~ one little oration, 386. 

German taste, peculiarities of, what to be referred to, 415. 

Germany, state of, 467—national opinion respecting a free constitu- 
tion in, 468—cry raised in, and consequences of, 470, 

Godwin and Coleridge, parallel between, 256. 

Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, character of the work, 414—origin and 
occupation of Wihelm Meister, 418—extracts from the work, 420 
—what character in the writings of a Noble Poet, borrowed from, 
428—closing scene in, 448. 

Greek Colonies, their independence, and consequence of, 272. 

* Grindfield, Mr, remarks of, om the education of the people, 207—ob- 
jections to Infant schools, 209—to Elementary schools, 21 these 
objections answered, 215. 


Habits, natural, and acquired, transmitted by parents to their offspring ; 
striking instances of, 457. . 

Hardenberg, Prince, prime minister of Russia, what system renounced _ 
by, 667—-to what party he abandoned himself, 4:70. \ 2 

Hayti, independence of, and by what nation acknowledged, 495. 

Hume, Mr, the historian, for what disapproved by Dr Lingard, 3— 
in what superior to Lingard, 4—of what an admirer, 1b.—to what 
family partial, and reasons for the same, 5. 

Huskisson, William, Bill introduced by, for admitting a free igtercourse 
between all our colonies and other countries, 301. 


Institution, Mechanics, where established, and success of, 501—foun- 
dation of a Theatre for, and by whom opened, 502—magnificent 
donations made to, and by whom, 503, 

Italian Novels, by what characterized, 177—chief aim of the writers 
of, 178. 


Johnson, Dr, objection to the general diffusion of knowledge made;* 
and able answer of, 504. ws 4 


King Frederick II., excellent character and high popularity of, 461. 
Ps ; 
- 
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King John of England, error concerning, in the Italian. Novels, 198. 
Koepenick, an old castle’near Berlin, for what purpose now used, 476. 


Lausanne, legislature of, character of, 393. : 

Laws, ancient, upon what grounds defended, and fallacy‘of the de- 
fence, 401—observation of Lord Bacon concerning, 402. 

Lingard, Dr, his history of England, and character of the work, 1— 
with whom it will bear a comparison, 2—his partiality to the 
Church of Rome, 4—insensibility of, to the cause of freedom, 6— 
remark of, ‘on philosophical historians, 7—examples of errors into 
which his Catholic zeal betrayed him, 8—advocates the celibacy” 
of the clergy,;to what book referred for an enumeration of clerical 
transgressions, 16—talent of, for concealment, 24——what author he 
is fond of contradicting, and national antipathies which direct his 
pen, 27—mistakes into which he has fallen, 29, 

Lipscomb, Bishop, in the West Indies, report transmitted by, and 
character of, 493. 

Lord Bacon, his animadversions on literary institutions, 354. 

Lushington, Dr, case of two West Indian Slaves brought forward by, 
497. 


. 


- 


Milton, John, manuscript of, on the Doctrines: of Christianity, by 
whom translated, and character of the book, 304—disquisition # 
on the Poetry of, 307—learning of, 310—where peculiar, tanner 
of, most happily displayed, 312—what poem in modern times can 
be compared with the Paradise Lost of, $16—Spirits of, objec- 
tions to, 320—parallel between and Dante, 322---public conduct 
of, $24—conduct of, with regard to Charles I. and the Protectop a 
$34—state of England during the life of, $337—prose_wi!tngs of, 
$45. 

Monopoly of the colonial supply, supposed advantages to be derived 
from, 287—burdens imposed upon England, by, 292. 

ye em emperor of, safe conduct of his ships, and by whom sign- 

» 119. 
Miihlenfels of Cologne, brutal treatment of, 472. 


Napoleon, Memoirs of, the most interesting circumstances of his 
lifes 66—his family, and the strong desire evinced by, of being 
thought illustrious by birth, 68—his first arrival in Paris, and by 
whom recommended, 70—motives of, for adopting the Egyptian 
expedition, 74—account of his return to France from Egypt, 73 
—men who figured under,’ 97. 

National politeness, extracts on, from the author of Thoughts and 
Recollections of one of the last Century, 458. 

Novelists, Italian, number, and merits of, by whom part. of trans- 
lated, 186—impression left on the mind by, 205. 


Oda, Archbishop, act of cruelty committed by, 10—by whom tri- 
umphantly woletods 14, ; 


. 
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+ Offences, by whom:the offender brought to punishment ‘in England, 
© © 403—consequence of this defect on her. judicial system, and in- 
stances of, 404. 
: Oliver Cromwell, character of, and to whom compared, 335. 
Oswy, King of Northumberland, ecclesiastical debate terminated 
by, 25. i 


Persecutions, religious in Switzerland, and against whom directed, 
$90—laws enacted against, number of, and to what compared, 
$92—their offence altogether undefined, 393— reason urged in 
defence of these persecutions, 397—Rochat, M. Charles, how 
persecuted, 399—by whom opposed, 400. 

Poetry, History of, 31—the first of the fine arts, and reason of the 

. game, $32—what it is not, $3—materials of, where to be found, 35 

_ =—instances of the phraseology of, 40—object of, 45. 

Poetry, English, origin of, 47—who the morning star of, 48—what 
early writers celebrated for their productions, 49. 

Pointer dog, natural and acquired habits, interesting description of, 
457. 

Politeness, national, ideas of the author of Thoughts and Recollections 
on, 458. : 

Prosecutor, Public, none in England, 403—consequence to the public, 

* ofthis defect in their judicial system, and instances of, 404—by 
whom these brought to punishment, 406—arguments for the ne- 
cessity of, 407—by whom this measure only advocated, 408. 
Puritans, dress and character of, 338. 
Prussia, history of, to what period brought down, 460—desperate 
© « state of, after the battle of Jena, 463—means employed to raise 
her from her state of degradation, 464—in what character she ap- 
peared at the congress of Vienna, 469—what office she performed 
to the Holy Alliance, 471—her literati how persecuted in, 472— 
what distinguished men punished, and for what reason, 473— Univer- 

. sities in, to what degrading inspection subjected, 474—changes in 
internal and external constitution of, 475—new inquisition orga- 
nized in, in the year 1823, 476—with the approbation of what 
cabinet said to be organized, 475. 


. Quakers, sect of, their unanimous concurrence in the utter abolition 
of the Slave Trade, 495. 
* Quantity, Latin, blunders in, made in Parliament, and by whom, 456. 
Quarterly list of New Publications, 261, 506. 


Reyner, Mr, Methodist missionary sent to the Island of Bardadoes, 
but not permitted to land, 488. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, character of his poetry, and quotations from, 53. 
Religion, Catholic, errors of the Protestants concerning, attempted , 
» to be removed, 451—ludicrous story of, 452. ' 
Rochat, Mr Charles, a Minister of the Gospel, how persecuted in 
Switzerland, and for what offence, 399. 
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Roscoe, Italian Novels of, by whom supposed to be told; and time oe- 
cupied in telling them, 178—pestilence, from what imitated, 7d. 
—selections of, and objections to, 187—extract. from the Falcon - 
of, 188—from what authors selected, and their relative merits, 
186. " 

Revolution, blessings which England has derived from, 326. 

Robinson, Mr, bills brought in by, respecting a free trade with the 
colonies, andygood consequences of, $01. 


Shrewsbury, Mr, a Methodist minister, conduct of, and how treated 
at Barbadoes, 480—charges brought against him, 481—riots at 
the chapel of, 482—interview between the Governor and, 483— 
chapel of, pulled'down, 484—dquits the Island and arrives at St 
Vincent, 487—documents concerning, given to the Governor, and 
consequences of, 488. 

Spanish colonies, for what purpose resorted to, 274—oppressive re- 
gulations in, and consequences of, 275—rebellion in, 276. 

Spenser, his inventive fancy, to whom compared, 52. ‘ 

Straparola, indebted to, for illustrating some points in the origin of 
fiction, 196. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, his character and poetry of, 51—where his fame 
was won, 52. ‘ 

Switzerland, religious persecutions in, and against whom directed, 390 
—laws enacted against, number of, and to what. compared, 892— 
the offence quite undetermined, 393—reason urged in defence of 
these persecutions, 397—Rochat,»M. Charles, how persecuted, 
399— by whom these persecutions opposed, 400. 


Taste, to what it owes its origin in different countries, 409—how ac- 
counted for, 410—difference of, betwixt England and France, 
413—German peculiarities of, to-what to be referred to, 415. 

Thoughts and Recollections by one of the last century, extreme libe- 
rality of the author of, 450—respecting the Catholics, 451—erro- 
neous ideas with regard to education successfully combated, 452 
—incorrectness with regard to languages, 455—character of the 
work, and amusing extracts from, 457—omnational politeness, 458. 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, high antiquity of, $48—their 
alliance with the Church, and consequence of, $48—settled opinion 
of all England respecting, 349—expense of education at, 350— 
students of, compared with those of the Scotch universities, 353. 

University, New, in London, proposals for founding, 348—advan- 
tages to accrue from, $54—first step taken for the promotion of 
this measure, 358—objections made to sume parts of the arrange- 
ment ably refuted, 360—a sketch of its outline; ee 
the government respecting, 8363—objections to the use of the word 
Unjversity applied to, 365. 
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Vienna, Congress.at, and by whom dissolved, 469. 

Vincent's, St, arrival of Mr Shrewsbury the Methodist minister isa 
Barbadoes at, and embarrassment of the Governor of, by the ar- 
rival of such a Visitor, 488. 

Von Stein, Prussian minister, character of, 463—effects of his sys. 
tem of government, 464—what it tended to develop, 465—what - 
association founded by, 466—by whom persecuted and outlawed, . 
ib.—by whom system of entirely renounced, 467. 


Wordsworth, Mr, chareaiar of 259. 
» Wynne, Mr, important question asked by, in the House of Com- 
mons, 109. 


York, Duke of, his speech respecting Catholic emancipation dligcus- ? 
sed, 234. 
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